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PREFACE. 


Τ  Ν  preparing  this  edition  of  modern  Greek  songs  my  object 
-^  has  been  to  produce  a  work  of  interest  both  to  the 
lover  of  folk-lore  in  general,  and  to  the  classical  scholar  in 
particular.  I  have  avoided,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
including  any  poems  previously  published  in  Western  Europe, 
and  this  limitation  has  naturally  compelled  me  to  reject 
pieces  often  of  equal  and  sometimes  of  superior  merit  to 
any  contained  in  the  present  collection.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  endeavoured  by  adding  an  elaborate  commentary 
to  render  the  collection,  such  as  it  is,  more  useful  than  a 
mere   compilation. 

In  the  text  my  aim  has  been  all  through  to  retain,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  classical  spelling,  carefully  marking  all  places 
where  a  letter  or  syllable  has  dropped  out.  In  this  method  I 
have  followed  our  common  practice  with  regard  to  our  own 
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vernacular.  For  why  should  we  not  spell  sto,  for  instance,  as 
'5  TO  (=€15  to),  since  in  English  we  always  spell  it  's  or  't  is 
and  not  its  or  tis  (for  it  is)  ?  The  great  advantage  of  avoiding 
the  phonetic  system  adopted  by  Passow  and  others  is,  in  my 
opinion,  that  it  enables  the  reader  to  grasp  at  a  glance  the 
connection  between  the  corrupt  and  the  original  form  of  a 
word,  especially  as  the  former  is,  in  most  cases,  peculiar  to  the 
vernacular  and  is  hardly  ever  used  by  the  average  educated 
Greek. 

Again,  I  have  departed  from  the  practice  of  my  predeces- 
sors in  not  reproducing  the  pronunciation  of  -ea  and  -la  (i/a)  by 
Avriting  -για  where  there  is  no  γ  in  the  original  root^  In 
accordance  with  the  .same  principle  I  have  bracketed  all 
parasitic  letters  which  obscure  the  original  form  of  the  word. 
The  student  of  comparative  philology  will  thus  see  that 
modem  Greek  is  more  closely  related  to  the  ancient  speech 
of  the  Hellenes  than  is  generally  supposed,  and  will  find  it 
easier  to  examine  the  laws  of  linguistic  evolution. 

In  the  introductions  prefixed  to  each  separate  ballad,  as 
well  as  in  the  notes.  I  have  endeavoured  not  only  to  supply, 
in  the  briefest  possible  form,  aU  the  information  which  seemed 
to  me  necessar)•  for  the  thorough  understanding  of  the  pieces, 

1  All  such  combinations  of  letters  are  pronounced  as  one  syllable  by 
synizesis  just  as  in  Homer. 
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but  also  to  point  out  the  most  striking  instances  of  similarity 
between  modern  and  ancient  Greek,  illustrating  them  by 
quotations  of  parallel  passages  from  the  classical  authors ; 
while  in  the  translations  my  chief  object  has  been  to  give 
a  literal  version  of  the  original,  trusting  that  this  will  be 
found  of  greater  use  than  a  more  ambitious  attempt. 

I  am  indebted  to  A.  Passow's  excellent  edition  of 
Τραγούδια  'ΐωμαίϊκα  (Lipsiae,  1860),  for  my  references  to 
parallel  poems,  and  to  C.  Fauriel's  admirable  Discours  2)re- 
liminaire  in  his  C/iants  jjopidaires  de  la  Grece  Moderne  (Paris, 
1824),  for  several  items  of  information  which  I  haΛ^e  embodied 
in  my  introductions. 

My  best  thanks  are  also  due  to  M.  J.  Gennadius,  late 
Greek  Minister  in  this  countrj-,  for  liis  kind  assistance  and 
for  many  valuable  suggestions. 


EiiMAXCEL  College, 
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ΓΠΗΕ  ballads  which  form  the  first  part  of  this  collection, 
-*-  together  with  others  preserved  elsewhere,  belong  to  a 
period  extending  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  in  1821, 
or  a  little  later.  They  may  be  regarded  as  supplying  the  link 
of  connection  between  the  popular  literature  of  the  mediaeval 
Byzantine  Empire  and  that  of  modern  Greece.  Besides  their 
literary  interest,  however,  they  possess  considerable  historical 
value  as  being  the  most  important  sources  of  the  history  of 
the  Greek  people  under  the  Turkish  dominion.  But  for  them, 
the  four  centuries  which  elapsed  from  the  fall  of  Constanti- 
nople to  that  of  Mesolonghi  would  be  almost  a  blank  so  far  as 
the  life  of  the  Hellenic  race  is  concerned.  For,  though  they 
only  cover  a  comparatively  late  period,  they  throw  abundant 
light  on  the  dark  centuries  preceding  their  composition  of 
which  little  or  no  account  has  reached  us.  The  way  in 
which  literature  of  this  kind  is  originated  and  preserved 
renders  such  gaps  inevitable.  The  unknown  poet  is  inspired 
by  the  event  of  the  day,  his  ballad  becomes  popular  and  is 

1—2 
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sung  far  and  wide  until  a  more  recent  event  occurs  to  form 
the  subject  of  a  new  song  which  usurps  the  place  of  its 
predecessor  in  the  hearts  and  mouths  of  the  people.  This 
new  product,  in  its  turn,  gives  way  after  a  time  to  a  still 
fresher  rival,  and  thus  each  succeeding  generation  steps  into 
the  place  of  its  foregoers.  This  process  of  destruction  was 
in  Greece,  as  elsewhere,  checked,  in  some  measure,  by  the 
existence  of  a  class  of  professional  bards  whom  the  necessity 
of  the  case  called  into  being.  Their  compositions,  being  mostly 
the  improvised  productions  of  a  poetical  but  illiterate  mind, 
were,  until  quite  a  recent  date,  handed  down  to  posterity  by 
word  of  mouth,  each  successive  bard  altering  and  improving 
upon  the  works  of  his  predecessors  according  to  the  dictates  of 
his  own  creative  genius.  This  method  of  transmission,  not 
unlike  that  of  the  earliest  epic  compositions,  has  had  the  same 
effect  on  these  songs  which  a  similar  cause  had  on  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  sufficiently  accounts  for  the  extraordinary  number 
of  variants  which  the  student  meets  with  in  the  various  texts. 
Among  the  numerous  traits  of  old  Hellenic  life  which  have 
survived  in  modern  Greece,  none  is  perhaps  more  interesting 
or  more  instructive  than  the  existence  of  this  body  of  itinerant 
minstrels,  corresponding  in  many  particulars  to  the  ancient  αοιδοί 
or  pail/whoL,  as  we  find  them  described  by  the  classical  writers. 
The  resemblance  is  so  close  and  so  striking  that  it  attracted 
the  attention  of  most  intelligent  travellers  ever  since  travelling 
in  Greece  came  into  fashion.  It  does  not  consist  in  mere 
general  outlines,  such  as  are  common  to  all  countries  at  a 
certain  stage  of  their  social  history,  but  can  be  traced  in  the 
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minutest  details.  There  is  every  probability  in  favour  of  the 
theorj'  that  these  modern  minstrels  are  the  spiritual  descend- 
ants of  the  Homeric  αοιδοί.  In  a  nation  keenly  sensitive  to 
the  glory  of  its  ancestors,  proud,  almost  to  a  fault,  of  their 
heroic  deeds,  and  possessing  no  other  means  of  keeping  the 
memory  of  the  past  alive,  the  preservers  of  oral  tradition 
must  have  always  been  regarded  with  peculiar  affection  and 
esteem.  Besides,  to  the  Greek,  poetry  and  music  have  ever 
been  rather  necessaries  than  luxuries  of  life  and,  as  the  bards 
in  question  joined  the  profession  of  musicians  to  their  function 
of  chroniclers,  they  continued  for  a  long  time  to  supply  an 
important  want  and  to  enjoy  an  immense  popularity  all  over 
the  Hellenic  world.  The  spread  of  education  and  the  intro- 
duction of  printing  have,  however,  removed  one  of  the  most 
essential  reasons  of  their  existence.  Those  who  in  a  former 
generation  used  to  listen  to  the  bard  with  delight,  now  fly  to 
the  newspaper  or  the  novel  for  instruction  and  recreation. 
The  journalist  has  ousted  the  minstrel,  so  that  nowadays 
there  are  very  few  representatives  of  this  class  left,  and  these 
will,  no  doubt,  entirely  disappear  at  no  distant  period. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  come  across  one 
of  these  curious  relics  of  a  bygone  age — probably  among  the  last 
of  his  race.  So,  instead  of  generalizing  on  the  features  of  the 
class,  I  shall  endeavour  to  draw  a  faithful  portrait  of  one  of 
its  representatives,  trusting  that  this  single  specimen  may  be 
taken  as   a  fair   type  of  the  whole   species.     Barba'  Sterios 

^  Barba  (Uncle)  is  an  epithet  of  endearment  and  respect  applied  to 
old  men,  like  our  "  Uncle." 
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(this  was  my  minstrel's  name)  seemed  to  embody  in  himself 
all  the  characteristics  of  Homer's  Demodocus  :  like  his  proto- 
type, he  was  old  and  blind.  But  neither  age  nor  infirmity 
prevented  him  from  regularly  taking  up  his  favourite  station 
outside  the  Gate  of  Kalamarik  at  Thessalonica.  Every  after- 
noon he  might  be  seen  sitting  cross-legged  by  the  roadside, 
under  the  shadow  of  the  old  Venetian  walls,  forming  the 
centre  of  a  ring  of  admiring  listeners  whom  the  shrill  strains 
of  his  l)Te  drew  from  far  and  near.  Alas  !  poor  Barba  Sterios 
would  have  cut  but  an  indiiferent  figure  by  the  side  of  the 
stately  Ion'.  His  only  platform  was  mother  earth  ;  instead  of 
a  richly  embroidered  dress  he  was  modestly  clad  in  a  home- 
spun coarse  shirt  developing  into  a  kind  of  kilt  below  his  belt ; 
a  blue  tunic  open  in  front  surmounted  this  under-garment 
and  allowed  its  broad  flowing  sleeves  to  bulge  out  in  the 
evening  breeze.  Again,  his  head  was  not  encircled  with  a 
golden  wreath,  but  with  a  humble  turban  hanging  loose  over 
his  right  ear — not  a  gorgeous  but,  on  the  whole,  a  picturesque 
figure  enough. 

Less  fortunate  than  his  predecessor  of  the  Odyssey,  he  was 
not  the  guest  of  kings,  his  only  hearers  being  a  crowd  of  the 
lowest  class  ;  most  of  them  as  poor  as  the  bard  himself. 
They  never  failed,  however,  to  reward  his  efforts  with  a  few 
coppers  or  with  a  present  in  kind  for  which  Barba  Sterios'  bag 
hung  always  open  by  his  side.  There  he  sat  day  after  day 
singing  «Xea  ανδρών  and  accompanying  his  plaintive  tune  with 
a  rough  sort  of  stringed  instrument  which,  both  by  its 
1  See  Plato's  dialogue  of  that  name. 
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structure  and  name,  recalled  the  attributes  of  the  classic  Xvpa. 
Out  of  five  sheep-guts — the  normal  number — it  still  possessed 
three.  The  bow  consisted  of  a  stick  bent  at  one  end,  and 
a  bunch  of  horsehair  strung  along  it.  With  these  unpro- 
mising implements  Barba  Sterios  contrived,  somehow  or  other, 
to  produce  a  certain  "concord  of  sweet  sounds" — at  least 
such  his  audience  thought  them,  and  this  is,  after  all,  the 
main  point. 

A  few  remarks  concerning  the  nature  of  Barba  Sterios' 
music  would  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place,  and  might  possibly 
throw  some  light  on  the  vexed  question  whether  the  Homeric 
poems  were  ever  sung  in  antiquity.  The  modern  Greek  bard 
does  not  exactly  sing,  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  He  rather 
recites  in  a  sing-song  tone.  He  hardly  ever  raises  his  voice 
to  a  high  pitch,  even  when  dealing  with  the  most  thrilling 
or  exciting  adventure.  The  recitative,  indeed,  is  of  so 
melancholy  and  monotonous  a  character  that,  to  those  who 
do  not  understand  the  words,  the  mere  sound  would  never 
convey  the  remotest  hint  as  to  the  nature  of  the  subject  of  the 
song.  It  has  been  urged  that  the  form  of  Homeric  verse  is 
ill-suited  for  music  \     Now  the  fifteen-syllable  versus  jjoliticus^ 

1  See  Prof.  Jebb's  "Homer,"  Ch.  iii. 

2  This  verse  consists  of  two  distinct  hemistichs  of  which  the  first 
contains  eight  and  the  second  seven  syllables.  The  former  may  end 
either  in  a  dactyl  or  in  an  anapaest  according  as  it  happens  to  be 
accented  on  the  sixth  or  eighth  syllable.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  verse 
the  accent  always  lies  on  the  sixth  syllable,  thus  making  it  end  with  a 
trochee.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  accent  plays  a  much  more  important 
part  in  modern  than  it  does  in  classical  Greek  versification.     In  fact,  it 
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of  the  modern  Greek  ballad  would  not  seem  to  one  much 
better  adapted  to  musical  treatment  than  the  heroic  hexa- 
meter. But,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  Greek  idea  of 
music,  which,  for  all  we  know  to  the  contrary,  has  been  the 
same  from  the  earliest  antiquity  down  to  the  present  day,  we 
see  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  extremely  probable  that 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  were  sung  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner  by  the  rhapsodes  of  Plato's  or  any  other  time. 

The  I'ole  played  by  the  1)τβ  in  these  recitations  has  also 
been  a  subject  of  contention  among  scholars.  To  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  it  has  never  been  pointed  out  that  instru- 
mental music  may  have  been  an  accompaniment  in  the 
relation  of  succession,  so  to  speak,  to  the  words,  and  not  of 
co-existence  with  them.  My  bard  would  start  by  touching  a 
prelude'  on  his  lyre  and  then  commence  intoning  a  couple  of 
verses,  after  which  came  the  accompaniment  of  the  instru- 
ment, and  so  he  continued  to  the  end,  singing  and  plajdng 

has  entirely  superseded  quantity.  There  is  a  general  rule  according  to 
which  an  odd  syllable  can  never  be  accented,  except  the  first,  and  the 
slightest  deviation  from  this  rule  would  destroy  the  harmony  and 
balance  of  the  whole  verse. 

The  versus  politicus  may  easily  be  split  up  into  its  constituent 
members,  in  fact,  the  two  hemistichs  are  found  as  separate  lines  in 
dancing  and  other  songs,  just  as  they  are  used  in  most  modern  languages. 

^  Cp.  the  Homeric  expression  ψορμίξων  ανφάΧΚΐτο  καλόν  άΐίδειν  {Od.  1. 
155,  etc.)  where  the  old  scholiast  explains  the  verb  by  άνεκρούετο.  Also: 
τφ  δ'  67Γί  Ααμοίταζ  άνεβαΚλετο  και  τάδ'  anoev  (Theocr.  6.  20).  In  both 
passages  the  reference  is  appai'ently  to  a  similar  prelude  made  on  a 
musical  instrument. 
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alternately.  So,  without  laying  too  much  stress  on  the 
importance  of  the  musical  instrument,  we  may  still  maintain 
that  the  fact  of  the  rhapsode  carr}dng  one  was  more  than 
a  mere  conventional  symbol'. 

Another  interesting  point  of  resemblance  between  the 
ancient  and  the  modern  bard  is  the  eftect  produced  by  his 
music  both  on  himself  and  on  his  audience.  The  eloquent 
description  of  the  emotion  of  Ion's  hearers  in  the  Platonic 
dialogue  referred  to  already  would  have  applied  with  equal 
justice  to  the  feelings  which  I  myself  have  seen  excited  in 
Barba  Sterios  and  his  audience.  At  the  pathetic  parts  of  his 
lay  the  tears  would  stream  down  his  wrinkled  old  face,  and, 
although  he  could  not  see,  he  felt  that  he  was  not  the  only 
one  affected  by  his  Muse.  The  audience  fully  sympathized 
with  the  minstrel,  and  the  eyes  of  old  and  young  alike  o\'er- 
flowed  with  emotion.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  my  hero 
was  not  an  actor  in  any  sense  of  the  term.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  his  head,  which  he  kept  swinging  to  and  fro  in  time 
with  the  metre,  he  indulged  in  no  other  movement  or  gesticu- 
lation whatsoever.  The  emotion  was  simply  due  to  the  words 
and  the  tone.  There  was  nothing  funny,  nothing  amusing  in 
those  performances.  On  the  contrary,  the  more  painful  the 
topic,  the  richer  was  the  har\'est  of  coppers — and  the  bard 
evidently  knew  it. 

Such  was  the  minstrel  and  his  music.  Now  a  few  words 
as  to  the  subject-matter  of  his  songs.  His  repertoire  was 
inexhaustible,  and  nearly  all  his  lays  had  for  their  theme  the 

^  The  opposite  view  is  held  by  Prof.  Jebb  ("Homer,"  Ch.  iii.). 
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achievements  or  sufferings  of  some  hero  of  Phthiotis,  the 
bard's  fatherland.  This  and  the  adjacent  districts  are  re- 
nowned in  modern  Greek  folk-lore  as  the  homes  of  the 
Armatoloi  aijd  Klephtai—i^o  classes  of  men  who  have  filled 
the  history  and  literature  of  their  country  with  the  fame  of 
their  ex^iloits.  The  names  of  Androutsos  and  Botsaris  are  as 
familiar  to  the  modern  Hellene  as  those  of  Achilles  and 
Odysseus  were  to  his  forefathers.  Both  those  heroes,  of  whom 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  in  the  sequel,  belonged  to  the 
two  classes  mentioned  above. 

The  Armatoloi  ("men  at  arms")  formed  a  kind  of  Greek 
militia  employed  by  the  Turkish  government  to  maintain 
order  in  those  districts  of  Greece  which  had  refused  to  submit 
to  the  Ottoman  rule.  The  Turks,  being  unable  to  subdue 
them,  agreed  to  allow  them  a  certain  amount  of  independence 
under  the  control  of  the  Armatoloi.  The  whole  of  northern 
Greece  (Roumeli),  from  the  banks  of  the  Axios  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Corinth,  was  divided  into  a  number  of  districts,  each  of 
them  under  the  superintendence  of  a  corps  of  Armatoloi,  hence 
called  ArmatoUki.  On  the  eve  of  the  War  of  Independence 
there  were  seventeen  such  districts.  Each  body  of  Armatoloi 
was  under  the  command  of  a  chief  (κα7Γ€τάνο9),  whose  office 
was  named  ττρωτάτον  and  was  hereditary.  The  men  of  whom 
a  corps  was  composed  were  known  as  PalUkars  (Παλλι^κάρια), 
and  the  chief's  lieutenant  or  secretary  received  the  title  of 
ProtopalUkaro  or  Grammaticos,  and  had  for  his  badge  a  silver 
ink-horn  {καλαμάρι)  hanging  on  his  belt.  In  some  cases  the 
second  in  command  was  an  "  adopted  son "  (ψυχονως).     The 
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Armatoloi  acted  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor  (Vali)  in 
whose  province  ( Vilayet)  they  resided,  or,  in  the  absence  of 
a  Governor,  under  those  of  his  deputy  {Moosselim)  and  of 
the  native  notables  of  the  district  (προ€στοι  or  δημογέροντα 
"aldermen"). 

The  Klephts  (Κλεφται)  were  bands  of  men  who  refused  to 
recognize  the  Turkish  authority  on  any  conditions.  Thgir 
name  seems  to  have  originally  been  given  to  them  as  a  term  of 
reproach,  but  it  afterwards  lost  its  bad  signification  and  the 
Klephts  came  to  be  as  proud  of  the  appellation  of  "  Brigands" 
as  the  Dutch  Republicans  were  of  that  of  "Beggars"  (Gueux), 
and  assumed  it  as  the  usual  name  of  their  profession.  In  any 
case,  it  seems  to  point  to  the  origin  of  the  class.  It  is  con- 
ceivable that  bands  of  lawless  men,  when  joined  by  those  who 
were  forced  to  fly  from  oppression,  gradually  changed  their 
character  and  directed  their  energies  rather  to  the  protection 
than  to  the  pillage  of  their  neighbours.  With  the  Turks,  of 
course,  truce  was  out  of  the  question,  and  a  Klepht  Avould 
never  miss  an  opportunity  of  working  retribution  on  the 
tyrannical  Agha  and  despoiling  him  of  the  wealth  which  he 
had  wrung  out  of  his  unfortunate  subjects.  Their  acts  of 
violence  were  not  unfrequeutly,  however,  directed  against  the 
Greeks  themselves,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
in  most  of  those  cases  the  victims  were  individuals  who  carried 
their  submission  to  the  Turkish  authorities  to  a  criminal 
extent  by  imitating  their  masters'  methods  of  money-making, 
or  who  had  otherwise  made  themselves  objectionable  to  their 
free  fellow-countrymen. 
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The  constitution  of  the  Klephts  was  identical  with  that  of 
the  Armatoloi.  But,  instead  of  ΗΛαη§  in  the  plains,  they  had 
their  holds  (At/xepta)  among  the  mountains,  whence  they 
attacked  from  time  to  time  the  Turks  in  the  lowlands  or  those 
of  their  compatriots  who  cringed  to  them.  The  rocky  districts 
which  they  occupied  were  denominated  "Villages  of  the 
Klephts"  (Κλεφτοχωρια).  There  was  no  outward  difference 
between  the  Klephts  and  the  Armatoloi,  with  the  exception 
that  the  former  carried  a  rope  twisted  round  their  waists  and 
intended  for  their  prisoners,  and  the  two  classes  were  otherwise 
apt  to  mix  and  exchange  characters. 

The  Armatoloi  originated,  as  was  stated  above,  in  the 
desire  of  the  Turkish  government  to  effect  a  compromise  by 
appointing  a  gendannerie  acceptable  to  the  population.  But 
whenever  the  Sultan  felt  strong  enough,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
deprive  them  of  their  privileges  and  try  to  establish  a  Turkish 
or  Albanian  militia  in  their  stead.  On  such  occasions  the 
Armatoloi  would  quit  the  plains  and  join  the  Klephts  in  the 
highlands,  until  they  forced  the  local  Governor  to  withdraw  his 
foreign  forces. 

On  the  other  hand,  bands  of  Klephts  would  sometimes 
consent  to  leave  their  dens  and  accept  the  office  of  Armatoloi 
in  the  villages.  These  were  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of 
"  tame  "  Klephts  (ημίροή,  and  the  act  of  rehabilitation  was 
known  as  "  doing  homage "  (ττροσκννησίζ).  Those  who  re- 
mained in  the  condition  of  outlaws  were  then  denominated 
"  savage  "  Klephts  (άγριοι).  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  we 
cannot   draw  the  line  between   the  Armatoloi   and   Klephts 
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distinctl)'.     The  Armatolos  of  to-day  might  be  the  Klepht  of 
to-morrow,  and  vice  versa. 

The  Klephts  did  not  always  live  in  their  mountain  holds. 
As  soon  as  the  snows  and  the  wild  beasts  made  the  mountains 
untenable,  they  used  to  descend  to  the  plains  and  spend  the 
winter  by  their  ολνη  firesides  as  peacefully  as  if  they  had  never 
seen  a  battle.  The  Turks  were  generally  afraid  to  make 
indiscreet  inquiries,  and  the  villagers  were  too  patriotic  to 
betray  their  champions.  Some  of  them,  to  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  used  to  cross  the  sea  and  join  their  friends  in  the 
Ionian  islands',  then  under  British  protection,  and  the  sight  of 
a  renowned  Klepht  strutting  along  the  streets  of  Corfu  or 
sipping  his  coffee  in  a  cafe  on  the  c^uay,  "  the  observed  of  all 
observers,"  was  not  uncommon.  These  facts  .show  that, 
although  the  Klephts  spent  a  considerable  part  of  their  exist- 
ence deahng  and  receiving  hard  blows,  they  were  not  by  any 
means  a  savage  or  unsociable  race  of  men.  The  time  which 
they  could  spare  from  fighting  or  from  their  martial  exercises 
and  sports  they  employed  in  singing  "the  glories  of  the 
heroes  "  of  old,  or  in  dancing,  thus  affording  a  vivid  parallel 
to  the  Homeric  warrior  whom  the  ambassadors  of  the  "  King 
of  men"  found 

φρ^να  τ€ρ—ομ€νον   φορμιγ-•^ί   AtyetTj-. 

1  When  the  English  took  possession  of  Zante,  in  1810,  they  enhsted 
the  services  of  one  of  these  renowned  chiefs,  Theodore  Kolokotrones,  at 
a  high  pay.  He  entered  the  English  service  first  as  a  captain  and  was 
subsequently  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major.  (See  Finlay's  History  of 
Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  1-57.) 

2  II.  9.  186. 
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All  accounts  agree  in  describing  the  Klepht  not  only  as 
a  man  of  extraordinary  valour,  skill,  swiftness  of  foot  and 
almost  supernatural  powers  of  endurance,  but  also  as  a  person 
susceptible  to  the  tenderest  emotions :  pious,  loyal  to  his 
chief  and  comrades,  merciful  towards  the  weak  and  poor,  and 
scrupulously  respectful,  if  not  punctiliously  polite,  towards  the 
fair  sex.  With  regard  to  this  last  quality  there  are  instances 
on  record  of  a  band  sentencing  their  own  chief  to  death  for 
having  offered  an  insult  to  a  female  prisoner.  This  trait  of 
chivalry  recalls  to  mind  a  custom  of  theirs  not  unknown  to  the 
knights  of  Western  Europe.  I  am  referring  to  the  curious 
ceremony  of  "  fraternization."  The  Klephts  often  entered  into 
contracts  of  brotherly  love  with  one  another,  which  they  sealed 
with  a  few  drops  of  blood  extracted  from  the  right  arms  of  the 
future  "brethren,"  and  mixed  on  the  blade  of  a  sabre  blessed 
by  the  priest.  The  two  men  were  henceforth  known  as 
"Brothers  by  the  Cross"  (2ταυραδ6λφοι),  and  were  bound  to 
defend  and  assist  each  other,  even  with  their  lives  if  necessary. 
This  bond  was  generally  considered  as  stronger  than  the  natural 
ties  of  blood. 

From  this  account  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Klephts  re- 
tained nothing  but  the  name  of  "  brigands,"  and  were  in  fact 
one  of  those  classes  of  men  to  whom  Greece  owes,  to  a  great 
extent,  the  preservation  of  her  nationality  and  religion  and 
the  enjoyment  of  a  certain  degree  of  internal  liberty  during 
the  unhappy  centuries  which  elapsed  from  the  downfall  of 
the  Byzantine  empire  to  the  establishment  of  the  Hellenic 
kingdom. 
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I.    KITSOS'   MOTHER. 

The  subject  of  this  first  poem  is  the  capture  of  Kitsos, 
a  famous  Klepht  wlio  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  scene  of  his  exploits  lay  in  Thessaly, 
probably  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Oeta, 
vaguely  mentioned  in  the  piece  as  Klephtochoria  (Klephts' 
villages).  The  commonly  held  view  with  regard  to  the  Klephts' 
life  is  that  each  band  lived  separately  under  its  chief  (καπετάνος), 
in  complete  isolation  fi-om  the  rest.  But  the  interesting  allusions 
to  a  Council  or  Congress  (σΰνοδο?)  and  twelve  Presidencies 
(δώδεκα  Πρωτοίτα)  in  the  song  (1.  5)  Seem  to  point  to  some  sort 
of  Union,  permanent  or  periodical.  In  either  case  it  is  a 
curious  parallel  to  the  Amphictyonic  assemblies  which  existed 
in  ancient  Greece. 

The  place  of  the  poem's  composition  is  supposed  to  be 
Agrapha,  and  its  date  1750 — 1760.  Passow  gives  another 
Λ'ersion  (Xo.  26)  differing  from  the  present  one  in  several 
important  points,  especially  in  the  omission  of  the  two  re- 
markable lines  at  the  end,  which  contain  a  sentiment  worthy 
of  a  Spartan  mother  in  Sparta's  best  days.  Its  form,  like  that 
of  most  productions  of  this  class,  is  semi-dramatic,  the  various 
characters  speaking  in  their  own  persons  and  entirely  conceal- 
ing the  author's  individuality. 
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Η   ΜΑΝΑ   TOT   ΚΙΤΣΟΤ. 

TOT  Κ/τσου  μάνα  'κάθουνταν  αντίκρυ  \  το  ττοτάμι, 
ΚαΙ  το  ττοτάμι  ^ μάΚωνβ  καΐ  το  ^ττβτροβοΧοΰσε' 
"  ΤΙοτάμι,  yia  ^tyoaTe-^e,  για  κάμβ    Xljo    τησω. 
Θέλω   νά  ΤΓβράσ    άντίττβρα,  -περ    \  τά   ΚΧεφτοχ^ωρία, 
ΊΙωχουζ/  οι   κ\€φταί(ς)  σύνο8ο\  τά  δώδεκα.  ΤΙρωτάτα."   -, 
'Σ  τον  Βρόμον  οτΓου    ττη^αινε,  '?  τον  Βρόμο'   ττοΰ   ΤΓη'γαίνει 
^'Ύρίσκεο  τον  Κιτσοζ^  ομττροσθά  '<?  τά   σίΒερα  Ββμενον 
IklKlol  τον  ^ττήηαιναν    μττροσθά  καϊ  ττβντακοσίοι    ττυσω, 
Κ'  η  μάνα  του  τον  eXeye,  κ    η  μάνα  του  τον  Xeyet• 
"Κίτσο,    ττοΰ    τάγ^εις    τ     άρματα,    ττού    ταχθείς    τά    τσα- 

ττράζια;"  ίο 

"Μάι^α   ζουρΧή,  μάνα  ΧουΚή,  μάνα  'ξεμυαΧισμένη  ! 
Μ,άνα,    Βεν  κΧαΐ'ς  τά  νεάτα  μου,  ^Βεν  κΧαΐ\  την  Χεβεντια 

μου, 
^Ιόν    KXaV<i   τάρημα  τ    άρματα  τάρημα  τά   τσαττράξια;" 
"  Κάλλια,  Κιτσο,   νά  ^■χ^άνουσαν,  νά  ^γ^ανε^  το  κεφαΧί, 
ΤΙαρά  νά  χάστ]'ί  τ    άρματα  τά  ττατρικοΒομένα."  15 
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KITSOS'   MOTHER. 


Τ7ΊΤ808'  mother  sat  facing  the  river.  She  scolded  the 
-'-^    stream  and  pelted  it  with  stones  : — 

"  0  river,"  said  she,  "  either  make  thy  stream  less  or  turn 
back  for  awhile.  I  wish  to  cross  over — to  go  to  the  villages  of 
the  Klephts,  where  the  Klephts  hold  a  meeting,  where  their 
twelve  chief-quarters  lie." 

On  the  way,  while  she  was  walking,  while  she  is  going  her 
way,  she  finds  Kitsos  before  her,  bound  with  iron  fetters.  A 
thousand  men  led  him  in  front  and  five  hundred  followed 
behind.     His  mother  said  to  him,  his  mother  says  to  him  : — 

"Kitsos,  where  are  thine  arms?  Where  are  thy  knee- 
plates  ?" 

"  My  insane  mother,  mother  mad,  mother  with  no  brains  ! 
Wilt  thou  not  weep  for  my  youth,  my  youthful  valour,  but 
dost  thou  weep  for  the  wretched  arms,  the  wretched  knee- 
plates  ?" 

'"Twere  better,  my  Kitsos,  to  have  perished  thyself,  to 
have  lost  thy  head,  than  to  lose  the  arms  left  to  thee  by  thy 
fathers  !" 


2—2 
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II.     AXDPJTSOS'   MOTHER. 


The  name  of  Kapetau  Auclritsos  or  Androiitsos  (father  of 
Odysseus  Androutsos,  the  famous  hero  of  the  Greek  War  of 
Independence)  is  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  in  modem 
Greek  popular  poetry.  He  was  born  at  Livadia,  of  an  old 
family  of  Armatoloi,  and  early  assumed  the  title  of  chief.  His 
independence  of  character,  however,  soon  drew  upon  him  the 
suspicions  of  the  Turkish  authorities,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
fly  to  the  mountains  and  lead  the  life  of  a  KJepht. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  unfortunate  insurrection  of  1770, 
Andritsos  eagerly  joined  the  insurgents.  The  lamentable  con- 
sequences of  that  attempt  which  followed  the  departure  of  the 
Russians  (whose  presence  and  promises  were  to  a  great  extent 
responsible  for  the  rising)  are  recorded  in  History.  The  Pelo- 
ponnesus was  inundated  by  thousands  of  Turco-Albanians, 
who  carried  fire  and  sword  from  one  end  of  the  countrj'  to  the 
other,  sparing  neither  sex  nor  age,  respecting  neither  the 
privacy  of  the  hearth  nor  the  holiness  of  the  sanctuarj'. 
Andritsos  found  himself  confronted  by  these  savage  hordes. 
He  fought  bravely,  and,  in  spite  of  incredible  odds,  succeeded 
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in  repulsing  the  Turks.  But  the  enemy,  though  beaten,  con- 
tinued to  harass  his  retreat,  and  at  last  forced  him  to  take 
refuge  in  the  Mega  Monasteri,  on  the  southern  coast  of  the 
Corinthian  Gulf.  There  Andritsos  was  surrounded  by  a  force 
with  which  his  small  band  of  worn-out  pallikars  seemed  ill 
prepared  to  cope.  It  is  this  desperate  situation  and  the 
prowess  with  which  Andritsos  extricated  himself  from  it  that 
form  the  subject  of  the  present  ballad.  (Cf  Passow,  Nos. 
34,  35.) 
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Η  ΜΑΝΑ  TOT  ΑΝΔΡΙΤΣΟΤ. 

TINO—  μανοΰΧα  ΘΧίββται ;    Ύίνος  μανουΚα  κΧαίβί; 

Τ    ^Αν8ρίτσον  μάνα  ΘΧίββται,  τ   ^Ανδρίτσου  μάνα  κΧαίει, 

Οττώχεί   νιους  άρματώΧονς  καϊ  καπβταναρβους. 
Me  τά  βουνά  εμάΧωνβ,  μβ   τα  βουνά  μαΧώνβΐ' 
"  Έουνά,   να  μη{ν)  άνθησητβ  !      AevSpa,   νά   ξηρανθητβ  !    5 
Και  σβΐς,  κορη(τ)σία  τού  ΑαΒίου,  νά  μαυροφορβθήτε. 

Here  καϊ  της  ^Ανδρίτσαινας  της  veoTravhpe  μίνης 
Να  μ'η{ν)  άΧλάξτ}  τη   Ααμττρη    καϊ  βά\η  τά  Χαμττρά  της' 
^Ιατ    6  Άνδρίτσος  ^κΧβίσθηκβ  \  το  Μέγα  ^Ιοναστηρι. 
Φέρουν  τοτΓί   άττ   την  ^'Έι'^ριττο  ,  κανόνια  της  θαΧάσσης,      ίο 
ΚαΙ  αύτος  βτρωιγβ  κ    eirive  μβσ    \  το  Ι^ΐοναστήρυ, 
Κ    βστριφβ  το  μουστάκι  του,  κΧώθβι  και  τά  μαΧΧία  του' 
'  ^Ιαΰρο    μουστάκι  μ    κ    e^ μορφο\  καΐ  ^φρύΒία  μου  γραμ- 
μένα, 
ΚαΙ  7Γθ8αράκια  μ     'yXrj'yopa  ττοτέ  μη  ^ντροττιασθήτε.' 
Τα  τταΧΧηκάρια    φωναζ€\  τα  τταΧΧηκάρια   κράζβί'  ι-, 

'  ΤΙοΰ  V^e  τταΧΧηκάρια  μου,   άξια  κι'  ανδρειωμένα; 
Τιά  ζώστ€  oXoi  τά  στταθία  και  'ττάρ'τε  τά  τουφέκια, 
Τιουροΰσι    ιά  νά  κάμωμβ    ^ττο  μέσα  νά  διαβούμε , 
Να  'δουν  τ   'Ανδρούτσου  το  στταθί  καΐ  νά  τ   όμοΧοιγήσουν, 
Να    κΧαψουν    κ     η    'χ^ανούμισσαι{ς)    'ς    τά    μαύρα   φορβ- 
μέναι{ς).' "  2ο 
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ANDRITSOS'  MOTHER. 

"TTTHOSE  dear  mother  is  mourning?  Whose  poor  mother 
'  '       is  weeping  ? 

'Tis  the  mother  of  Andritsos  that  is  mourning,  'tis  the 
mother  of  Andritsos  that  is  weeping — she  who  has  warriors 
and  chiefs  for  her  sons. 

She  quarrelled  Avith  the  mountains,  with  the  mountains 
she  quarrels  : — 

"Mountains,  may  ye  never  bring  forth  flowers.  Trees, 
may  ye  fade  and  die.  And  you,  maids  of  Dadi,  dress  your- 
selves in  black  ;  go  and  bid  his  new-wed  Avife  also  not  to 
change  on  Easter-Day,  nor  put  on  her  holiday  attire.  For 
Andritsos  is  shut  up  in  the  Great  Monastery.  They  bring 
guns  from  Euripos,  cannon  from  the  sea,  Avhile  he  ate  and 
drank  inside  the  Monastery,  and  twirled  his  whiskers  and 
dressed  his  hair  saying:  —  'My  dear  black  moustache  and 
pretty,  my  well-curved  eyebrows,  my  swift  little  feet,  may  you 
never  be  disgraced!' 

"  He  called  to  his  pallikars,  his  pallikars  he  summons  : 
'  Where  are  you,  my  lads,  my  worthy  brave  lads  ?  Come,  gird 
on  your  sabres,  all  of  you,  and  take  your  muskets.  Let  us 
sally  forth ;  let  us  cut  our  way  through,  that  tliey  may  see 
Andritsos'  sabre  and  acknowledge  its  strength,  and  that  the 
Turkish  dames  may  weep  arrayed  in  black  weeds.' " 
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III.  THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  LAZAIOI. 


This  ballad,  like  the  two  preceding  ones,  deals  with  the 
lameatations  of  a  mother.  Her  sons  had  left  their  mountain 
dens  for  the  sea,  driven  to  it  by  the  persecutions  of  Ali  Pasha, 
the  notorious  satrap  of  Jannina,  immortalized  by  Byron  in 
a  well-known  passage  in  Childe  Harold.  I  take  the  liberty  to 
quote  it  at  length,  as  it  forms  the  best  justification  for  the  old 
lady's  rather  vigorous  imprecations  on  the  cruel  and  treacherous 
tyrant.     It  runs  as  follows  : — 

And  onwards  did  his  further  journey  take 
To  greet  Albania's  chief,  whose  dread  command 
Is  lawless  law ;   for  with  a  bloody  hand 
He  sways  a  nation,  turbulent  and  bold  : 
Yet  here  and  there  some  daring  mountain-band 
Disdain  his  power,  and  from  their  rocky  hold 
Hurl  their  defiance  far,  nor  yield,  unless  to  gold. 

(Canto  II.  47.) 

The  Lazaioi  with  their  followers  were  one  of  these 
"  daring  mountain-bands,"  and  in  this  poem  they  are  severely 
blamed  by  their  mother  for  having  quitted  their  "rocky hold." 
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It  is  interesting  to   note  here   how  accurately  Lord   Byi'on 
prophesied  Ali's  fate  in  these  lines  : — 

Blood  follows  blood,  and,  through  their  mortal  span, 
In  bloodier  acts  conclude  those  who  with  blood  began. 

(ib.  Canto  ii.  63.) 

The  date  of  the  piece  may  be  approximately  fixed  as  1810 
— 1815  : — x\li  Pasha  was  assassinated  in  1822.  Its  place  of 
composition  is  the  neighbourhood  of  Mount  Olympus.  Com- 
pare a  similar  poem  in  Passow  (No.  123). 
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Η   ΜΑΝΑ   ΤΩΝ   ΛΑΖΑΙΩΝ. 

'SE  κορ'φοβοννί  ^κάθουμουρ,  μαύρος,  άypυ7ΓVcσμevo<i, 
Me  το  τουφέκι,  \  το  TrXevpo    καΐ  το  στταθί  'ζωσμένο^;. 
Κ'  e/cet  ττρό?  τα  γ_αρά•^ματα,  κ    εκβΐ  προς  την  avyovXa 
Βλεττω  τον  ηΧιο    '''πώβ{^)αίν£  καΐ  'χρνσωνβ  ταΐς  ράχαις. 
Κ'  €Κ€Ϊ  ^ΤΓοΰ  8ιάλο<γίζονμουν  '<?(e)  ποιο    Χιμέρ^  να  'ττάγω,  5 
^ Ακούω  μία"   ψίλη    φωνη\  γυναικεία  μυροΧο'για• 
^ϊίταν  ή   }ία7Γ6τάνίσσα,   η  μάνα  των  Ααζαίων' 
'Χ  eW  λοφίδί  "κάθοννταν,   'ξάττΧβ'γα  τα  μαΧλυα  της, 
'Μυρολογουσε  κ    eXeye,  μvpo\oyά€c  καΐ  Xeyei' 
"Tea  τταΰσ'τε  'λι'γο'  τη   φωνή  ,  αηδόνια  του   ΚΧυμττου,       ίο 
Και.  σεις  ττΧατάνια  φουντωτά,  'φέτος  να  μαρανθήτ€. 
Ύί  ζονρΧαμάΒα,  βρε  τταιΒία,  σας  ηΚθε  \  το  κεφάλι, 
Κι"  αφήσατε  τον  "ΚΧυμτΓΟ,  το  ττατρικο    σας  κόΧι, 
Ία   νά  ττΧαναστε  "ς  το    'yiaXo  ,  μεσ     ς  τα  τταΧηοκαίκία ; 
Κ,αμάρί  των  άρματωΧών  ο  Έλν/ζ.7Γ09  μας  είναι•  15 

'E/cet  Χεοντάρια  κάθουνται,  εκεί  θηρία  φωΧεύουν. 
Ανάθημα   σ,  ΆΧή   ΐΐασσά,   σκυΧί   φαρμακωμένο' ! 
'Μέρα    καΐ  νύχτα  κυvηyaς  τους  μαύρους   τους  Ααζαίους. 
Να   σκάσης,  βρε  τταΧηότουρκε  καΐ   συ  τταΧηαρβανίτη. 
'2  του?  Τούρκους  οΐ  άρματωΧοΙ  ττοτέ   δει^  τΓροσκυνοΰσι.     2ο 
}ζ.ατάρα  νά  'χετε,  τταιδία,  τα  σώματα  μη  Χυωσουν, 
"Οσο'   νά  ζήτε,   την  Τουρκία'   νά  μή   την  ττροσκυνάτε." 
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THE  MOTHER  OF  THE  LAZAIOI. 

~r  WAS  sitting  on  a  mountain-crest,  weary  and  worn  with 

sleeplessness,  with  my  musket  by  my  side,  and  girt  with 

my  sabre.     And  there,  towards  daybreak,  towards  early  morn, 

I  see  the  sun  come  out  and  paint  the  mountain  ridges  golden. 

While  I  was  reflecting  to  which  stronghold  should  I  betake 
myself,  I  hear  a  shrill  voice — a  feminine  lamentation :  it  was 
the  Chieftain's  wife,  the  mother  of  the  Lazaioi.  She  was 
resting  on  a  hill,  with  her  hair  dishevelled. 

She  cried  and  said,  she  cries  and  says  : — 

"Hold!  stop  your  songs  for  awhile,  ye  nightingales  of 
Olympus,  and  ye  blooming  plane-trees,  may  ye  fade  this  year ! 

"  What  madness  seized  you,  my  boys,  to  forsake  Olympus, 
your  paternal  hold,  in  order  to  wander  along  the  sea-coast  in 
wretched  ships  ?  Our  Olympus  is  the  pride  of  the  Armatoloi : 
There  lions  live,  there  wild  beasts  have  their  lairs. 

"  Curses  on  thee,  Ali  Pasha,  venomous  cur  !  Day  and 
night  thou  huntest  the  hapless  Lazaioi.  Perdition  on  thee, 
wretched  Turk,  and  on  thee,  wretched  Albanian.  To  the 
Turks  the  Armatoloi  never  bend  knee. 

"  Cursed  be  ye,  my  boys,  may  your  bodies  never  decompose 
in  the  grave,  if,  \vhile  you  live,  you  bow  to  Turkish  power." 
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IV.     ΝΙΚΟ   TZARAS. 

Xiko  Tzaras,  the  hero  of  the  following  ballad,  was  a 
renowueei  chief  who  lived  into  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century.  He  was  a  native  of  Elassoua  (the  ancient  Όλοοσσών) 
in  Thessaly,  and  came  from  an  old  stock  of  Klephts.  He 
had  received  a  much  more  careful  education  than  fell  to  the 
lot  of  most  men  of  his  calling,  under  the  tuition  of  a  mouk 
oi  a  neighbouring  convent,  when  a  family  catastrophe  forced 
him  to  exchange  the  studious  seclusion  of  the  monastery  for 
the  stormy  life  of  the  mountains,  and  determined  the  course 
of  his  future  career. 

His  father,  Tzaras,  had  made  himself  objectionable  to  the 
Turkish  authorities.  The  A^ali  of  the  province,  in  pursuance 
of  the  familiar  policy  which  has  become  proverbial,  attempted 
to  get  rid  of  him  by  assassination.  By  means  of  an  ingenious 
stratagem  Tzaras  managed  to  escape  and,  followed  by  his 
three  sons  and  a  few  attendants,  he  gained  the  highlands. 

Niko  was  the  eldest  of•  these  sons,  and  so  it  was  that  he 
was  compelled  to  give  up  the  study  of  Homer  and,  instead  of 
reading  of  "the  glories  of  heroes,"  he  henceforth  tried  to  imitate 
them.  He  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into  this  new  life  and, 
on  his  father's  death,  he  succeeded  him  as  chief  of  the  band. 
He  soon  distinguished  himself  above  all  the  Klephts  of  Mount 
OljTupus.  His  whole  life  is  an  uninterrupted  series  of  more  or 
less  bold  enterprises  against  the  Turks,  his  hereditary  foes. 

The  present  poem  deals  with  an  expedition  into  Macedonia 
which  our  hero  undertook  in  1805.  It  appears  that  his 
intention  was   to  join   Prince  Hj'psilantis,  then  governor  of 
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Moldavia,  a  ρΓθΛ•ϊηοθ  which  forms  part  of  the  moderu  kingdom 
of  Roumania.  But  on  crossing  the  Thessalian  mountains  he 
found  the  Turks  prepared  to  receive  him.  Nevertheless,  he 
succeeded  in  eluding  them  up  to  the  banks  of  the  Kara-soo 
(lit.  'Black-water,'  the  Turkish  name  for  the  ancient  2τρυ/χώΐ'). 
It  wa5  on  attempting  to  cross  this  river  by  the  bridge  of 
Pravi, — a  town  on  the  opposite  bank, — that  he  fell  in  with 
a  Turkish  force,  ten  times  as  large  as  his  own  band,  which 
consisted  of  tliree  hundred  pallikars. 

He  took  up  his  station  on  a  hill,  where  he  was  immediately 
surrounded  by  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy.  On  that 
spot,  destitute  of  all  means  of  subsistence,  he  and  his  three 
hundred  brave  lads  held  out  for  three  days  and  nights,  resist- 
ing the  attacks  of  the  Turks.  On  the  close  of  the  third  day 
they  found  themselves  exhausted  with  hunger  and  thirst,  and 
short  of  ammunition.  Their  state  seemed  hopeless :  surrender- 
ing was,  of  course,  out  of  the  question.  The  only  alternative 
was  to  cut  their  way  through  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  or  perish 
in  the  attempt,  and  Xiko  Tzaras  decided  to  take  this  desperate 
course.  The  ballad  ends  with  his  exhortation  to  his  fellow- 
warriors  and  with  a  short  description  of  their  brilliant  success. 

Want  of  space  does  not  allow  me  to  follow  the  hero  on 
his  subsequent  wanderings.  The  curious  reader  can  find  a  full 
and  graphic  account  of  the  story  in  Fauriel  (Vol.  i.  p.  180  foil.), 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  a  considerable  part  of  my  informa- 
tion on  the  subject.  It  may  also  be  interesting  to  compare  my 
text  with  Nos.  77—82  in  Passow,  which  deal  with  this  and  other 
incidents  of  Xiko  Tzaras'  eventful  career. 
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Ο    ΝΙΚΟ   ΤΖΑΡΑΣ. 


"EXA  τΓουΚάκί  ^ξεβ{^)αίν€  Vo  μέσα  'ττό   τ?/   Beppota, 

'Ράχτ;'   '9(e)  ράχη    τΓερττατβΙ,  Χιμέρί,  \(e)   Χίμερι, 

Κ'    οΐ    κ\εφται(ς)    το     ip(juTa(y)av,    κ     οΐ    κΧ€φταί(ς)    το 

ερωτούσαν 
"ΏουΧάκι,  ΤΓοΰθβν   'έρχεσαι  και  ττονσε  καταίβαινεις ; 
"ΆτΓΟ  τη    Βέρροια'  έρχομαι.,  \  τ  "Χ'^ραφα  καταιβαίνω•    5 
'Πά'ω   να   'ύρώ   το'   Nt/coXo',   να  (σ)μίξω   το    Έ.ταμάτη', 
Να  'ττώ  τά  χαιρετηματα  άττο  τον  Ni/co  Ύζαρα  . 
Ύρεΐς  'μ€ρα{ι)ς   κάμνει  ττόΧεμο',  τρεις  'μερα{ί)ς   και   τρεις 

νύχτα{ί)ς. 
Τίερα   '<?  το  "ΞηροΧείβαΒο'  \  τους  ττάγους  και   ς  τά  χιονιά. 
'^Ακονσ'τε,  τταΧΧηκάρια  μου,'  φωνάζ'  6  Nt/co  Ύζάρας,  ίο 
'Βαλ'τε  τσεΧΊκι  'ς  την  καρδία    και   σίδερα  \  τα  ττοΒια, 
ΚαΙ  'ττάρτε  τά  τουφέκια  σας,  'β(^)ά\'τε  και  τά  στταθια  σας, 
Τίουροΰσι  \α  να  κάμωμε\   να   φθάσωμε    '?   το   ΐΐραβι, 
Ύην  αΧυσο    νά  κόψωμε\  και  ττερα    νά   ριχθοΰμε , 
Ζερβία"  μερία    τον   ττοταμο    να  'ττάρωμε',  τταιΖια  μου,    15 
Να  'υροΰμε    τά  ΑαζόττουΧα,  τον    Καττετάν  Ααμττρακη. 
Έ^ύθύς  γιουρούσι  έκαμαν  κ    έφθασαν  'ς  το  γεφύρι, 
Και  με  το   Βαμασκι  στταθί  6   Siko  Ύζάρας  κοφτεί 
Ύην  άΧυσο    τον  '^/εφυρίου,  καΐ  Βιάβηκαν  αντίκρυ." 
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ΝΙΚΟ   TZARAS. 

Λ  LITTLE  bird  was  coming  out  of  Berroia.  It  hopped  from 
hiU  to  hill,  from  hold  to  hold,  and  the  Klephts  questioned 
it  and  the  Klephts  asked : — 

"Little  bird,  whence  comest  and  whither  descendest  thou?" 

"From  Berroia  I  come,  to  Agrapha  I  descend.  I  am  going 
to  find  Xikolo,  to  meet  Stamati,  in  order  to  salute  them  from 
Niko  Tzaras'  part.  He  has  been  fighting  for  three  days — 
three  days  and  three  nights,  yonder  at  Xerolivado,  amidst  the 
frost  and  snow. 

"'Hark  ye,  my  lads,'  cried  Niko  Tzaras.  'Put  steel  on 
your  hearts  and  iron  on  your  feet ;  take  your  muskets  and 
draw  your  swords,  that  we  may  sally  forth  and  reach  Pravi ; 
that  we  may  break  the  chain  and  throw  ourselves  beyond. 
Let  us  take  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  my  lads,  in  order  to 
meet  the  sons  of  Lazo,  and  Kapetan  Lampraki.' 

"They  forthwith  rushed  on  and  reached  the  bridge,  and 
Xiko  Tzaras  cut  the  chain  of  the  bridge  with  his  damask  steel, 
and  so  they  gained  the  other  side." 
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V.     KAPETAX   FLOROS. 

The  theme  of  the  following  ballad  is  an  episode  in  a 
Klepht's  domestic  life.  Kapetan  Floros,  the  hero,  ventures 
to  his  village  home  at  dead  of  night,  wounded.  He  finds 
his  wife  fast  asleep  and  very  tenderly  awakes  her,  and  asks 
her  to  bind  up  his  wounds.  While  engaged  in  this  task, 
she,  like  a  true  wife,  cannot  help  availing  herself  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  score  off  her  lord.  She  reminds  him  of  her  advice 
to  remain  in  his  secure  retreat  in  the  highlands — the  only 
dwelling  fit  for  a  free  Klepht — and  points  to  the  consequences 
of  his  disregard  of  her  warning. 

It  is  a  pretty  little  poem  and  interesting,  as  it  enables 
us  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  Klepht's  private  life.  It  presents 
in  very  strong  light  the  sentiments  of  pride  and  resignation 
with  which  a  wife  regarded  her  husband's  dangerous  but  noble 
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career.     The  Klepht's  fame  is  dearer  to  her  even  than  his 
presence. 

No.  6G  in  Passow  may  be  compared  with  this  piece  in 
point  of  style,  although  it  deals  with  an  entirely  different 
adventure. 
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Ο    ΚΑΠΕΤΑΝ   ΦΛΩΡΟΥ. 

KOIMAT    η  }ία7Γ€τάνίσσα  μίσ'  \  τον  βαθυν  τον  ΰιτνο . 

Via  φβρ  τ€  μοσχ^οκάρνΒα  να  την  ττβτροβοΧήσω, 

Κ'  ίσως  την  ^ττάρτ]  μυρωδιά  καΐ  θελβι  να  ^ξνττνηστ}. 

" 'Ξυττι/α,  μωρ^  Καττβτάζ/ίσσα,  ^ξύττνα  καΐ  μη(ν)  κοιμάσαι. 

^Ηύττνα  ν    ava-^ri<^  το  κβρί  ν    άνάλΙτης  το  Χνχνάρί'  -, 

Νά  'SoOyLte'  Tac<i  \αβωματίαι<;  ττου   μ    βχονν  ΧαβωμΒνοΤ 

"  Δει;  σ    βίττα,  Φλώρο  μ",  μία    φορά,  ^Sev  σ    enra   τρβΐς 

καΐ  Ίτίντβ, 
'  Καλά  Vai,  Φλώρο,  \  τά  βουνά,  κα\ά  Vat  '9  το  Χιμάρι,' 
Και  συ  ^8ev  άφηκράσθηκβς  τή<:  'γυναικο^;  τά  λόγια. 
Tt  'χάλει/ε?,  τι  ^ιγύρβυβς  μβσ   \  του  Αα8ίου  τον  κάμττο^ ;    ίο 
'Σ   τον  κάμτΓΟ^  σκΧάβοι  κάθονται  'ττοΰ   προσκυνούν   τους 

Ύούρκου<;, 
Και    9  τά  βουνά  άρματωΧοί,  άρματωΧοΙ  και  κΧβφται{<;). 
'Τιά  φβρ'τβ  μου  Χιν07Γανο\  νά  Βεσω  ται<?   7Γλι;γαΪ9   του'' 
Κι'  άΐ'  δώσ'  6  θ€0<;  κ  ή  Tlavayia  νά  ιάνουν  η  7ΓΧη^αί{(;)  σου 
^Ιη{ν)  άστοχα?  την  όρμηνεΊα\  τ?;?  <^υναικ6<ί  τά  Xoyia."  15 
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KAPETAN   FLOROS. 

ΠΠΗΕ  Chieftainess  is  sunk  in  deep  sleep.  Come,  bring  me 
some  nutmegs  that  I  may  throw  at  her:  perchance  she 
will  heed  them  and  wake  up. 

"Wake  up,  0  Chieftainess,  wake  up  and  do  not  sleep. 
Wake  up  and  light  a  candle,  light  a  lamp,  that  we  may  see 
the  wounds  which  they  have  wounded  me." 

"Did  I  not  tell  thee,  my  Floros,  once  ;  did  I  not  tell  thee 
three  and  five  tinies  :  'Thou  art  well,  my  Floros,  on  the 
mountains,  thou  art  well  in  thy  hold'?  But  thou  didst  not 
listen  to  the  words  of  a  woman. 

"What  didst  thou  seek;  what  didst  thou  look  for  in  the 
plain  of  Dadi?  In  the  plains  dwell  slaves  who  bow  to  the 
Turks,  and  on  the  mountains  Armatoloi;  Armatoloi  and 
Klephts.  'Come,  fetch  me  some  linen,  that  I  may  bind  up 
his  wounds.'  And,  if  God  will  and  the  Virgin  Mary  grant  that 
thy  wounds  heal,  forget  not  thy  wife's  advice  ;  forget  not  her 
words." 


3—2 
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VI.     KAPETAX   lOTIS. 

This  ballad  seems  to  be  made  up  of  two  distinct  pieces 
which  are  given  separately  by  Fauriel  (xxiii.  and  xxiv.) ;  one 
under  the  name  of  lotis,  and  the  other  under  that  of  Sterios 
(see  also  Pa^isow,  Nos.  117 — 119).  Unless,  indeed,  those  two 
are  fragments  of  the  present  copy.  The  latter,  however,  differs 
considerably  from  the  above  and  contains  numerous  features 
of  its  own. 

Its  date  may  be  fixed,  from  internal  evidence,  as  about  1790. 
It  was  a  few  years  before  that  period  that  "the  passes  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Albanians."  In  other  words,  Ali  Pasha,  the 
already  famous  satrap  of  Albania,  had  purchased  from  the 
government  the  title  of  Dervendgi-Bashi,  or  Provost  of  high- 
ways, in  Thessaly,  which  up  to  that  time  had  been  under 
the  control  of  the  Armatoloi.  The  latter  were  consequently 
forced  to  take  to  the  mountains  and  join  the  Klephts.  lotis 
(short  for  Panaghiotis)  was  one  of  them. 
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The  poem  may  be  cousidered  as  one  of  the  best  of  its 
kind.  Its  style  is  vigorous,  straightforward  and  picturesque, 
while  a  touching  uote  of  melancholy,  which  mingles  with  its 
general  high-minded  tone,  adds  new  beauty  to  the  pride  of  the 
sentiments  which  it  expresses.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
its  unknown  author  Avas  a  highlander. 
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Ο    ΚΑΠΕΤΑΝ    ΙΩΤΗΣ. 

"ΤΙ  avWoycaaai,    Ιώτη  μου;  τι  βάζβις  μβ  τ6^  νου    σου; 
ΤότΓο?  ^Sev  elvat  Ία  κΧβφτία,  κι    ούΒβ    ι    άρματωΧίκί. 
ΎΙ  τα  ντβρββνια  \ούρκ€ψαν,  τα  'ττήραν  Άρβανίταί(<;)." 
"Κί'  άν  τά  ντβρβίνία  ^τούρκβψαν,  κι,   άρματωΧοΙ   Sev  elvai, 
Ό  ^Ιώτης  elvat  ζωντανός,  τους  Τούρκους  '8ev  φοβάται•     5 
Οσο'  γ^ιονίζουν  τά  βουνά  κ    οΐ  κάμττοί  πρασινίζουν, 
Τους  Τούρκους  ^8ev  τους  σκιάζομαι,  \  το     νου    μου   'δέι/ 

τους  βάνω. 
'Πα'/Lte  νά  Χιμβριάσωμβ  ,  οττου  φώΧεάζουν  Χύκοι, 
'S    ταΐς    ■χωραις    σκΧάβοι    κάθονται,    \    τους    Τούρκους 

έρ'γατβύουν, 
Κ'  €ΐς  τά  βουνά  κΧβφτοττουΧα  με  το  στταθί   ς  το  χ^ρί"     ίο 
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KAPETAN   lOTIS. 

"TT7HAT  art  thou  meditating,  my  lotis?     What  art  thou 
'  '    revolving  in  thy  mind  ?     There  is  no  longer  room  for 
a  Klepht's  or  for  an  Armatolos'  career.     For  the  passes  have 
surrendered  to  the  Turk;  the  Albanians  have  seized  them," 

"Even  though  the  passes  have  surrendered,  and  there  are 
no  more  Armatoloi,  lotis  is  still  living,  and  is  not  afraid  of 
the  Turks.  So  long  as  there  falls  snow  on  the  mountains,  and 
on  the  plains  grows  grass,  I  fear  not  the  Turks,  I  heed  them 
not.  Come,  let  us  go  and  take  up  our  abodes  where  the 
wolves  have  their  lairs.  In  the  plains  live  slaves  who  serve 
the  Turks  ;  on  the  mountains  dwell  the  sons  of  Klephts  with 
sword  in  hand." 
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VII.     KAPETAN  TSOLKAS. 

This  poem  is  distinguished  by  a  remarkable  feature:  it 
contains  the  date  of  the  events  which  form  its  theme  (1.  28). 
In  1760  Kapetan  Tsolkas  fought  an  important  battle  with  the 
Turks  in  Epirus,  and  unfortunately  this  is  the  only  thing  that 
we  know  concerning  his  life  (cf.  Passow,  Nos.  182,  183). 

From  the  poem  we  gather  that  he  possessed  in  an  eminent 
degree  all  the  qualities  of  a  typical  Klepht :  he  was  brave, 
enduring,  and  fleet-footed.  His  hatred  of  the  Turks  was  only 
equalled  by  liis  contempt  for  them.  This  is  vividly  expressed 
in  the  ballad  by  the  way  in  which  he  receives  the  report  of 
their  overwhelming  force.  His  self-confidence  is  communi- 
cated to  his  followers,  and  their  noble  trust  in  their  chief  is 
rewarded  and  justified  by  a  brilliant  victory  over  the  enemy. 

The  poem  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  the  terse  and  fresh 
style  which  forms  the  most  striking  characteristic  of  modern 
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Greek  heroic  poetry.  The  dramatic  element  is  not  Avanting, 
but  it  does  not  obscure  the  epic  tone  of  the  piece.  Its 
frequent  repetitions,  which  serve  as  ballast  to  the  impetuous 
movement  of  the  verse,  remind  us  strongly  of  Homer. 
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Ο    ΚΑΠΕΤΑΝ   ΤΣΟΑΚΑΧ. 

ΤΡΑΒΑ,   ciepa,   Ζροσβρά'    τράβα  ^αμηΧωμενα, 
Ιά  να  8ροσίστ]ς  τα  τταιΒία,  τον  ΎσόΧκα"   Καττετάνο', 
'Ποί)  ΤΓοΧεμάβι   κατακαμττης  καΐ  καίεται  \  τον  ηΧίο 
Δίχω<?  ^Ιτωμί,   δί,'χω?  ν€ρό\   Βί-χ^ως   κάνα  μβντάτι. 
ΥΙουΧάκι  ^τταησε  κ    'έκατσε  '?  τοί)  ΎσόΧκα  το  Χιμερί      5 
Ki    ού8ε  'ΧαΧοΰσε  'σαν  ττουΧί,  'σαν  οΧα  τα  ττουΧάκια, 
Μ,όνο'  'ΧαΧονσε  κ    έXεyε  μ'   άνθρώττινη    φωνίτσα  ' 
"  ^ηκου,  ΎσόΧκα,  να  φύ^ωμε  ,  σήκου,  ΎσόΧκα,  να  'ττα  με  , 
Πολλ^  Ύουρκια  μά<ζ   ττΧάκωσε,  καΐ  θε\!  να  μα<ζ  σκοτώστ}." 
K.L•    ό  ΎσόΧκας  '-χ^αμο'γέΧασε,  το  ττόδι  του  στραβώνει,    ίο 
Kot  στρίβει  το  μουστάκι  του,  κΧώθει  και  τα  μαΧλία  του. 
"Ύί  Χέ\,  τί  Xe\,  ΤΓουΧάκι  μου,  μωρέ  χαμενοττοΰΧι ! 
"Οσ'  eiv  6  ΎσόΧκα<ϊ  ζωντανός  τους  Ύονρκους  '8εν  φοβάται, 
Ki'  αμέτρητοι,  ττουΧάκι  μου,  ας  'τταν  νάΧθούν  καϊ  αΧΧοι." 
Ύά  τταΧΧηκάρια  'φώναξε,  'ς  τά  τταΧΧηκαρια  Χε^εΐ'         15 
"ΠοΟ  'σθε,  τταΧΧηκάρια  μου  άξια  κι    ανδρειωμένα; 
Αγάλι    ayaXia  ρί-χνετε,  τταιΒία  μου,  τά  τουφέκια, 
Τί•   ζαερες  μάς  ερ-χ^εται  απ    τά  βουνά  της  Τούρας, 
Μας  στεΧΧουν  οί  ττρωτό^εροι,  ο  ^ημος  και   ό  Κώ'στας." 
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KAPETAN  TSOLKAS. 

"DLOW,  breeze,  coolly;  blow  gentle  and  low,  to  cool  the 
lads,  and  chieftain  Tsolkas  who  is  fighting  in  the  plains 
below  and  is  scorched  by  the  sun,  without  bread,  without 
water,  without  any  succour. 

A  little  bird  Avent  and  sat  on  Tsolkas'  hold.  It  did  not 
sing  like  a  bird — as  all  little  birds  sing ;  but  spoke  and  said 
in  human  voice  : — 

"Rise,  Tsolkas,  and  let  us  flee.  Rise,  Tsolkas,  and  let  us  go. 
For  many  are  the  Turks  λυΙιο  overwhelm  us  and  wish  to 
kill  us." 

Tsolkas  smiled.  He  crosses  his  legs  and  twirls  his  moustache, 
dressing  his  hair  at  the  same  time : — 

"What  sayest  thou;  what  sayest  thou,  my  little  bird; 
0  silly  bird  !  So  long  as  Tsolkas  lives,  he  is  not  afraid  of 
the  Turks  :  even  if  they  are  numberless,  my  little  bird,  let  as 
many  more  come." 

He  called  to  his  pallikars,  to  the  pallikars  he  speaks  : — 
"Where  are  you,  my  worthy  brave  lads?  Slowly  fire,  slowly, 
my  boys,  your  muskets  ;  for  provisions  are  coming  to  us  from 
the  mountains  of  Glioura :  they  are  sent  by  the  notables 
Demos  and  Kostas." 
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Ki'  αύτοΙ  τον  άττοκρίνονται  κι    avTiXoyia    του  hivovv  20 
"Tt  ΤΓολβμο'   να  κάμωμβ',   βρ€  ΎσόΧκα  Κ,αττβτάνε, 
'S  τ'  'Αλωναρίου  τα  καματα,  \  τ  AvyovaTov  τα  Χιοττυρια ; 
'Π'  άναψαν  τά  τουφέκια  /χα?,  'δεν  τρώ'γουν  το  μτταροΰτί ;" 
Κί'   6  Τσολιάς•  βξβσττάθωσε,  κράζει  τα  ττάλΧηκάρια' 
''Ύ ράβατε  οΚ,οι  τα  στταθία,  καΐ  irepa    να  Βίαβουμε  ,      25 
Να  μάθουν  ττόΧεις  καΐ  ■χωρία  τον  ΎσοΧκα    Καττετάνον, 
Ύο  ττώς  αύτος  'ττοΧεμησε  με  τρεις  χ^λ6αδα(6)9  Τούρκους 
'Σ    τά   γίΧια   '■χ^ρόνια   του   άριστου   και   '<?    τα    ^τττακοσια 

εξήντα. 
'Χ  τ' ' ΧΧωναρίου  τά  κα  ματα,  'ς  τ'  Αύγουστου  τά  Χιοττυρια." 
Ύρεΐς  ^μέρα(ι)ς  κάμνει  ττόΧεμο',   τρεις  ^μέρα{ι)ς  και  τρεις 

νύχτα(ί)ς,  3° 

Δι'χω?  Λίτωμί,  δίχως  νερό ,   δίχως  κάνα  μεντάτι, 
Μεσ'  άτΓ    τους  Ύούρκους  διάβηκε  μ   οΧα  τά  τταΧΧηκάρια, 
'Srtv  το  ^ξεφτέρι  ^ττεταξε  '-ν^τ^λά  'ς  τά  κορφοβούνια. 
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They  answer  and  return  to  him  reply: — 

"How  can  we  continue  the  war,  0  Kapetan  Tsolkas,  in 
the  burning  heat  of  July,  under  the  scorching  sun  of  August  ? 
While  our  muskets  are  on  fire  and  cannot  take  in  the  powder  ? " 

Then  Tsolkas  drew  his  sword  and  called  to  his  pallikars : — 

"Draw,  all  of  you,  your  sabres,  and  let  us  pass  across,  that 
both  towns  and  villages  may  hear  of  Kapetan  Tsolkas :  how 
he  fought  with  three  thousand  Turks  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
seventeen  hundred  and  sixty,  in  the  burning  days  of  July, 
under  the  scorching  sun  of  August." 

For  three  days  he  wages  war ;  three  days  and  as  many 
nights,  without  bread,  without  water,  without  any  succour. 
Through  the  midst  of  the  Turks  he  passed  with  all  his 
pallikars,  and  like  a  falcon  he  flew  high  up  to  the  mountain- 
crests. 
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VIII.     THE  THREE  CHIEFS. 

The  three  chiefs  who  form,  so  to  speak,  the  dramatis 
personae  of  the  present  piece,  were  no  doubt  renowned  among 
their  contemporaries.  To  the  modern  editor,  however,  their 
very  names  are  scarcely  known  except  through  this  document. 
Of  all  their  exploits  time  has  only  spared  the  one  recounted 
in  the  following  ballad  : 

The  scene  is  presumably  Thessaly,  and  its  time  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  century.  The  poem  opens  with  a 
graphic  description  of  a  Klephts'  banquet  on  the  mountains 
by  the  side  of  their  tethered  horses.  Suddenly  rumour,  in  the 
character  of  a  voice  from  heaven,  brings  to  them  the  unwel- 
come intelligence  that  the  Turks  had  just  plundered  their 
homes,  carried  away  their  women  and  children,  and  were  now 
advancing  upon  them. 

The  youngest  of  the  three  volunteers  to  reconnoitre  ;  but 
in  his  youtliful  recklessness  disregards  his  friends'  advice  not 
to  attack  the  enemy  single-handed.  He  is  borne  down  by 
numbers,  and  his  comrades  come  up  just  in  time  to  receive  his 
last  farewell. 
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There  are  several  lines  missing,  which  apparently  contained 
an  account  of  the  struggle.  For  the  rest,  the  present  text  is 
richer  by  nine  lines  than  the  one  given  by  Passow  (Xo.  115). 
The  latter  contains  a  shghtly  different  version  of  the  same 
story. 

The  poem  is  full  of  epic  reminiscences  both  in  subject- 
matter  and  style,  as  the  reader  will  see. 
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OI   ΤΡΕΙΣ    ΚΑΠΗΤΑΧ01. 

Ο   Κώ'στα?   ό  μικρότεροι   kl    ΆΧβξης   6  μζ'^αΚος 
ΚαΙ  το  μικρό    Ί^Χαχ^όττουΧο'   αντάμα  τρώ'ν  και  ττίνονν, 
Αντάμα  8ev    τους  μαύρους  των  '?   eva  ταβΧα    δεμένους. 
Ύοΰ   Κώ'στα  τρώει  τα   σίδερα,  τ    ^ΑΧέξη   τα  Χιθάρια 
ΚαΙ  του  μικρού  Βλαχόττουλου  τά  SivSpa  ^ξερριζώνει.      =, 
'E/cet  VoO  \ρω^αν  κ    εττιναν  και  'ττού  ^■χ^αρακοττούσαν, 
'ΨίΧη    φωνίτσα    άκουσαν,     σαν   αττ    άγ^/έΧου   στόμα' 
"  (Έ)σ€ί9  τρόύτε  και  ττίνετε,κ   οι  Τούρκοι  σας  κουρσεύουν 
^ΙΙηραν  του   Κώ'στα  τά  τταίδ/α,  τ    \\Χεξη   την  <γυναίκα 
Και  του  μικρού  Βλαχόττοι/λου  την  αρραβωνιασμένη  ."       ίο 
Τον  Xoyo'  'δει/  άττόσωσε,  τον  Xoyo^  ^δέν  άττοειττε, 
Κ'  ευθύς  ορθοί    σηκώθηκαν  'σαν  τ    aypia  Χεονταρια. 
Ό   Κώνστας  Χύει  τ    aXoyo'  κι"  \\Χέξης  το   σεΧΧώνει 
Και  το  μικρό    ΈΧα')(ό'πουΧο    ευρέθη  καβαΧΧάρης. 
"Εύρε,  σύρε,  ΒΧαχόττουΧε,  '?  τη'  βίyXa    να  βιyXiσrjς,  15 
Κι     άν  είναι  ττερισσότεροι,  στάσου   νά  'ττά  μ    αντάμα." 
Έιύθύς  \  τη    βίyXa    'ύρέθηκε  'σαν  ττεινασμένος  Χύκος. 
Άέν  βΧέττει  δέκα  κ    εκατό',  μόν    βΧέττει   'χ^ιΧιάδα(ι)ς• 
Οί    κάμτΓΟί  εττρασίνιζαν,   τά  TrXayia  'κοκκίνιζαν 
Να  'τταη  'ττίσω  'ντρέττεται,  νά  'ττά'η  'μττρος  φοβάται,   ίο 
Ύον  μαύρο'  του  εφώναζε,  τον  μαύρο" του  φωνάζει' 
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THE  THREE   CHIEFS. 

77'  OSTAS  the  younger,  and  big  Alexis  and  little  Vlachopoulo 
-'-^  eat  and  drink  together.  Together  they  fasten  their 
black  steeds,  tethered  on  one  plateau.  Kostas'  steed  gnaws 
the  iron  bit,  that  of  Alexis  gnaws  the  stones,  and  little 
Vlachopoulo's  tears  up  the  trees.  While  they  were  eating 
and  drinking  and  rejoicing  exceedingly,  they  heard  a  gentle 
little  voice  as  if  from  an  angel's  lips  : — 

"  You  eat  and  drink,  while  the  Turks  are  pillaging  your 
homes  :  they  have  carried  off  Kostas'  children,  Alexis'  wife, 
and  little  Vlachopoulo's  betrothed." 

It  had  hardly  brought  this  speech  to  an  end,  it  had  hardly 
said  its  say,  when  up  they  sprang  like  savage  lions.  Kostas 
looses  his  steed,  and  Alexis  saddles  his,  and  little  Vlachopoulo 
found  himself  on  horseback  : — 

"  Run,  Vlachopoulo,"  they  shout,  "  run  to  the  look  out 
and  watch,  and  if  they  are  too  many,  stop,  that  we  may  go  all 
together." 

Forthwith  on  the  look  out  he  found  himself  like  a  famished 
wolf.  He  sees  not  tens  or  hundreds,  but  sees  thousands 
of  them  :  the  plains  were  green,  the  mountain-slopes  were  red 
with  enemies.  He  is  ashamed  to  retreat,  to  go  forward  he  is 
afraid.  So  he  called  to  his  black  steed,  to  his  black  steed  he 
calls  : — 

A.  4 
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" ^vvaaai,  μανρέ  μ,  Βύνασαι  να  ΤΓΧέψ^ς  μέσ   \  το  αίμα;" 
"^νναμ\  άφύρτη  μ,  Βύναμαί  να  ττΧέψω  μβσ'  \  το  αίμα. 
Μόν'   δέσε  το  κβφάΧο  σου  μ"  eva  κα\ο    μαντήΧι, 
Μϊ;  τύχυ  \άκκο<;   καΐ  ριχθώ  καΐ  ττέσης  ά-ττ    τη    ζάλη.   25 
ΚαΙ  'ρωτά  το   στταθάκι  σου  να  'δ^ς  το  τι  σου  \€<γ€ΐ." 
"  (Έ)σΐ'  σπαθάκί  ΒαμασκΙ   καΐ  ΧαμτταΒογ^υμενο' , 
Αύνασαί,  'μάτια  μ',  Βύνασαί  να.  Koyfrrj^  τόσους  Ύούρκους ;" 
'Άύναμ\  αφέντη  μ",  Βύναμαι  να  κό•\Ιτω  κι  αΧΚ,ους  τόσους. 
Μόι»'  'ρώτα  το  -χβράκί  σου  να  'δ^^ς  το  τι  σου  \eyet."    3° 
"  (Έ)συ  'χβράκί  μου  Χαμττρο  ,  Χαμττρο    κι    άν8ρ€ΐωμένο\ 
Ποτέ  σου  'Sev  μ"  εντρόττιασβς,  ττοτβ  μη  μ    έντροττιάσης." 
Έιυθυς  <γίουρουσί  βκαμβ  'σαν  τ    ajpio'  Χβοντάρί, 

Κόφτει  καΐ  σφάζβί  'σαν  Tpa'yia  τους  σκυΧοκονίαρβους. 

******** 

"ΨίΧη    φωνίτσα'   ε'/3αλε,  ψιΧη    kl    άνΒρβιωμένη''  35 

"  Κώστα  κί    ΆΧέζη,  άΒεΧφοΙ  και  φίΧοι  της  καρΒίας  μου, 
ΙΙαραμβρησατ    άπτ    εμπρός  καΐ    ττίσω  μου  σταθητβ, 
τι ' θόΧωσαν  τα  'μάτια  μου  •  'μπροστά  μου  'Sev  σας  βΧέττω." 
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"  Canst  thou,  my  black  oue,  canst  thou  swim  through 
blood?" 

"I  can,  my  lord,  I  can  swim  through  blood.  Only  bind 
thy  head  round  with  a  strong  handkerchief,  lest  perchance  I 
thro\v  myself  over  a  chasm  and  thou  fall  from  giddiness. 
Yet  ask  thy  dear  sabre  and  see  ^vliat  it  will  tell  thee." 

"  Thou  damask  blade,  bath'd  in  splendour,  canst  thou,  my 
darling,  canst  thou  cut  so  many  Turks  ?" 

"  I  can,  my  lord,  I  can  cut  as  many  more.  Only  ask  thy 
dear  arm,  and  see  what  it  will  tell  thee." 

"  Thou,  my  noble  arm,  noble  and  brave,  thou  hast  never 
shamed  me  yet :  do  not  ever  shame  me." 

Forthwith  he  sprang  forward  like  a  savage  lion.  He  cuts 
and  hews  down  the  hateful  Koniaroi  like  goats. 

******** 

A  shrill  voice  he  sent  forth,  slu-ill  and  loud  :  "  Kostas  and 
Alexis,  my  brothers,  my  heart's  beloved  friends,  move  off  from 
before  me  and  stand  behind.  For  my  eyes  have  grown  dim 
and  I  cannot  see  you  before  me." 


4—2 
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IX.     MESOLONGHI. 

The  name  of  tliis  ballad  suggests  the  nature  of  its  subject. 
It  refers  to  the  famous  siege  of  Mesolonghi  in  1825—1826. 
The  Greeks,  numbering  about  5,000,  were  under  the  command 
of  Marco  Botsaris,  among  others  ;  while  the  Turkish  army, 
four  or  nve  times  as  numerous,  Avas  led  by  Ibrahim  Pasha, 
Omer  Vrioni,  and  two  more  generals.  The  details  of  the  event 
are  to  be  found  in  all  histories  of  the  ^V^ar  of  Independence. 
Here  I  shall  confine  myself  to  the  episode  with  which  the 
present  poem  is  chiefly  concerned. 

The  Turks  are  preparing  for  an  attack  :  but  they  first  try 
to  persuade  the  garrison  to  surrender.  The  summons,  accom- 
panied, as  it  is,  with  the  tempting  offer  of  "  whole  provinces 
for  an  Armatoliki,"  Marco's  proud  refusal,  and  the  disdainful 
manner  in  which  he  and  his  followers  treat  the  suggestion  of 
"  doing  homage,"  have  a  striking  parallel  in  ancient  history  : 

Two  Spartans  offer  themselves  up  to  Xerxes  in  expiation  of 
the  .sacrilegious  murder  of  his  father's  heralds  by  their  fellow- 
citizens — but  the  story  had  better  be  told  in  Herodotus'"  own 
words  :  "On  their  way  to  Susa  they  arrived  in  the  Satrapy  of 
Hydarnes,  who  was  a  Persian  by  birth,  and  governor  of  the 
maritime  provinces  of  Asia.  He  received  them  hospitably, 
and  entertained  them  at  dinner.  In  the  course  of  the  enter- 
tainment he  said  to  them  :  '  Men  of  Lacedaemon,  why  do  you 
refuse  to  be  the  King's  friends  ?  You  can  see  that  the  King 
knows   how   to   honour   brave   men   by   looking   at   me   and 
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my  prosperity.  So  even  you,  if  you  surrendered  to  the  King, 
— for  you  have  proved  yourselves  brave  men  to  him, — you 
would  each  receive  a  province  in  Greece  as  a  present  from  him.' 
To  this  suggestion  they  answered  as  follows  :  '  Hydarnes,  your 
advice  as  far  as  it  concerns  us  is  not  based  on  adequate  experi- 
ence. For  you  can  see  only  one  side  of  the  question  :  you 
know  your  own  condition,  but  you  are  ignorant  of  ours  ;  you 
know  that  j^ou  are  a  slave,  but  you  have  not  yet  had  experi- 
ence of  freedom,  and,  therefore,  you  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
a  sweet  thing  or  not.  Had  you  tasted  it,  you  would  have 
advised  us  to  fight  for  it  not  only  with  spears,  but  also  with 
axes.'     Thus  they  answered  Hydarnes. 

"  Hence  they  came  up  to  Susa  and  were  ushered  into  the 
King's  presence.  There  the  bodyguards  bade  them,  and  tried 
to  force  them,  to  prostrate  themselves  before  the  King,  by 
pushing  their  heads  down.  But  they  refused  to  comply  on 
any  account,  sajdng  that  it  was  not  their  custom  to  do  homage 
(ττροσκννίαν)  to  a  mortal,  and  that  this  was  not  the  errand  on 
which  they  had  come."     Hdt.  7.  135—136. 

This  ballad  presents  a  unique  trait  in  an  attempt  to  rhyme, 
which  is  not  very  consistently  carried  out.  Otherwise  it  is 
written  more  or  less  in  the  same  style  as  the  rest  of  the 
collection.  Passow  gives  several  pieces  referring  to  the 
same  event  (Nos.  255 — 259)  ;  for  the  Fall  of  Mesolonghi  is 
almost  as  favourite  a  theme  of  the  modern  Greek  popular 
Muse  as  the  Tale  of  Troy  was  among  the  pre- Homeric 
minstrels  of  old. 
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TO    ΜΕΣΟΛΟΓΓΙ. 


NAMOTN  τΓουλί   να  '7Γ€τα(7)α,  να  ^ ττήηαινα  τον  '-ν/Λτ^λου, 
Ν'   ώγνάντβυα  τή*  '1Ρονμ€\η  ,  το  δόλίο'   ^leaoXoyyi, 
'ΠοΟ  ΤΓολ,εμα  με  τη    Τουρκία  ,  με  τέσσαρους  ΤΙασσάΒες, 
Κ'  0£  ττρώτοί  της  ^Αρβανιτιάς  με  ΒώΒεκα  χίλίάδσΐί)?. 
ΐΐβφτονν    καννόνια    \    τη     στέρεα     καΐ    μ7ΓΟμ7Γαί(ς)    του 

ττελ,άγου',  5 

Κί'   αυτά  τα  Χειανοτονφεκα   'σαν  άμμος   της   θαΧασσης. 
Ύοις  Χέζουν  να.  τταραΒοθοΰν,  τους  Χεν  να  ττροσκυνησουν, 
Μικροί  με^άΧοι  ^φώναξαν'   "'Σ   τ    άρματα  να  σταθουμε\ 
ΤΙατρίΒα  νά  (γ)λυτ  ώσωμε'   ή   να   θανατωθούμε  ." 
Ύοϋρκοι  τον  Μάρκο    'φώναξαν  νά   β^η  να  ττροσκυνίίστ],    ίο 
Και  βιΧαέτια  τω    ταξαν   νά   έ'χ    ηρματωΧικι. 
"  'Εγώ  Ύουρκία    'hkv  προσκυνώ,  τους  7ΓαΧτ]αρβανίτα{ι)^, 
Θέλω  βαστάξτ]   ττόΧεμο    με  τους   ΜεσοΧθ'•'/^Ίτα{ι)ς. 
ΚαΙ  ηύρα  Βύναμες  7ΓθΧΧά(ί}ς,  ηύρα  και   τταΧΧηκόρια, 
"ΟτΓου  βαροΟσι  τ   άρματα,  στέκονται  'σάν  Χεονταρια."      15 
Μοι^άχοί  των  'ντα^ιάντησαν  'μέρα(ι)ς  είκοσι  hvc 
'Υίμερα    νϋ'χτα  ττοΧεμο    καΐ  άϋττνοι  \  το  κρύο\ 
Τότε  μεντάτια  έφθασαν  οι  Ώ.€Χθ7Γοννησίώται{ς) 
'Μαζύ  με  τον  ΤΙετρόμττεη'  καΐ  μερικοί   νησιώται(ς). 
Φέρ{ν)ουν    μτταΐράκ     απ     το     Μωρεα     και   στένουν  'ς   το 

'χ^ανΒάκι.  2ο 
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MESOLONGHI. 

"IT/OULD  that  I  were  a  bird,  that  I  might  fly  and  soar  high 
'  '  up  in  the  air  and  see  Roumeli  and  the  hapless  Meso- 
longhi,  which  is  fighting  against  Turkey,  against  four  Pashas, 
and  the  first  chiefs  of  Albania  with  twelve  thousand  men ! 

Cannons  resound  on  land  and  bombs  from  the  sea,  and 
the  musket-shots  fall  as  thick  as  the  sand  on  the  beach. 
They  bid  them  surrender,  they  bid  them  do  homage.  Great 
and  small  shout  in  reply: — 

"Let  us  stand  firm  in  our  arms,  let  us  deliver  our  father- 
land or  die. " 

The  Turks  summoned  Marco  Botsaris  to  come  out  and 
do  homage,  and  promised  him  whole  provinces  to  have  for  his 
Armatoliki : — 

"I  do  not  bend  the  knee  to  Turkey,"  he  says,  "'to  the 
wretched  Albanians.  I  will  carry  on  the  war  with  the  men  of 
Mesolonghi.  For  I  have  found  great  forces,  I  have  found  many 
pallikars  who  strike  with  their  swords  and  stand  firm  like 
lions." 

They  held  out  by  themselves  two-and-twenty  days :  fight- 
ing night  and  day,  sleepless  and  in  the  cold.  Then  came  to 
their  succour  the  Peloponnesians  with  Petrobey  and  several 
islanders.    They  bring  a  standard  from  the  Morea  and  plant  it 
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Tore  01   Ύουρκοί   eiTLvav  γ^ίΧία  λογιωι/  φαρμάκια. 
Ομβρ   Πασσά?   βφώναξβ,   κράζβι   τους  \\ρβαΐ'ίτα{ι)ς, 
Ύζο-χ^ανταραίους   διαΧβχ^τονς,  τους   \\ΧητΓασα\ί8α{ι)ς' 
"Ποί)    στ€,  τζοχ^ανταραΐοί  μου,  τ     Α\η  ΥΙασσά   τζιράκια ; 
Τώρα  Τίμήσ'τβ  τη    Τουρκία',    'ρί')(θητβ  \  τα  'χ^ανΒάκία."  25 
"ΟΧοι  τους   ώρκισθήκανβ  Ά^μέτη   Μ.οναμ€τη 
'S   το   Μεσολόγγι   να   βμβουν  να  κάμουν  κίαμέτί 
Ή/iepa'   των  \ριστου''/εννών,  ττρο  του  να  εξημέρωση. 
"  Αλ,λάχ/    Αλλάχ/"    ίφώναζαν  κ    έκαμαν  το  ^γίουροΰσι. 
Οί  Ύοΰρκοί  σκά\α{ί)ς  εβαΧαν  ν   αναίβουν  \  το  'χ^ανΒάκι,  30 
Κ^'άττό  βο\ά(ί)ς  KL  άττο  σ7Γαθία{ί)ς  εττεφταν  'σαν  βαθράκοι. 
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in  the  trenches.  Then  the  Turks  became  sick  as  if  tliej'  had 
tasted  a  thousand  kinds  of  poison.  Omer  Pasha  called,  he 
summons  his  Albanians, — picked  Tzochandars,  Ali  Pasha's 
retainers : — 

"Where  are  you,  my  Tzochandars,  Ali  Pa.sha's  pages?  Now 
is  the  time  for  you  to  do  credit  to  Turkey  and  throw  yourselves 
into  the  trenches." 

They  all  swore  by  Ahmed  Mohammed  to  enter  Mesoloughi 
and  feast  there  on  Christmas  day,  before  sunrise.  "Allah  I 
Allah !"  they  shouted  and  rushed  forward.  The  Turks 
planted  ladders  to  climb  on  the  trenches,  but  the  musket- 
shots  and  the  sabre  strokes  made  them  fall  as  thick  as  froars. 
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X.     KAPETAN   TZOUVARAS. 

The  hero  of  the  present  ballad  is  Kapetan  Tzouvaras. 
No  details  of  his  life  or  character  have  come  down  to  us. 
But  it  may  be  gathered  from  the  poem  itself  that  he  was 
a  Chief  of  a  band  of  Klephts  and  had  his  headquarters  at 
Karpenesi  in  the  province  of  Phthiotis.  It  is  also  stated  that 
he  had  been  at  one  time  an  Armatolos  in  Epirus,  and  it  may 
be  safely  supposed  that  he,  like  so  many  of  his  fellows,  was 
forced  to  rebellion  by  the  encroachments  of  the  Turkish 
Governor — probably  Ali  Pasha  of  Jannina. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  piece  is  its  end.  It  gives  us 
a  vivid  sketch  of  the  Klepht  at  home,  spending  the  feast  of  Easter 
among  his  friends.  The  lamb  mentioned  in  the  ballad  forms 
an  indispensable  feature  of  the  festival.  Each  family  has  one 
killed  and  roasted  whole  on  a  spit.  The  banquet  is  followed 
by  dances  and  sports,  the  most  important  of  the  latter  being 
a  contest  of  marksmanship  or  "shooting  at  the  mark  {σημά8ι)." 
This  game  very  closely  corresponds  to  the  Scottish  sport  of 
"shooting  at  the  Popinjay,"  described  in  the  opening  chapter 
of  Old  Mortality, 
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The  "coloured  eggs"  form  another  characteristic  trait  of 
the  festival,  as  no  family,  however  poor  it  may  be,  fails  to 
display  a  number  of  them  on  its  board  during  the  feast  of 
Easter.  The  usual  salutation  during  that  season  is,  instead 
of  the  ordinary  "Good-day,"  "Christ  is  risen"  (Χρίστος  άνίστη), 
to  which  the  person  addressed  answers  "He  is  risen  indeed" 
(Άλτι^ώς  άν€στ7;).  This  form  of  greeting  is  in  some  parts  of 
Greece  still  accompanied  by  the  brotherly  kiss, — a  custom 
which  reminds  one  of  our  own  Christmas  mistletoe. 
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Ο    ΚΑΠΕΤΑΝ   ΤΖΟΤΒΑΡΑΣ. 

ΛΑΛΗΣΕ,   κούκε  μ  ,  ΧάΧησβ,  \ΰΧα,   καϋμίν"   drjSovi, 
Λαλάτε  '?  aKpo7r€\ayo<;  ^ττον  ττΧβουν  τά  καράβια, 
'Ρωτάτε  \ά  το'   Nt«-o\o',  το    ^ικοΧο'  Ύζουβάρα\ 
'Που  ^ταν  \  το  Αοΰρ^  άρματωΧός,  ς  το  K-apTrevrjai  κΧεφτη<;. 
Είχε  φΧάμττονρο'   κόκκινο  ,   κόκκινο    και   ^αΧήξιο',  j 

Είχε  'Σ,ταυρό',  εΖχε  \ριστό\  είχε  καΐ  τη    ΐΐανα'γίά'. 
Έ-ψ-ες,  ττροψες  ακούσαμε    τά  βροντερά  τουφέκια, 
Κ'  εϊΒαμε^  ττως  εβαρεσε  τους  Τούρκους  μεσ   \  το  Αοΰρο  , 
ΚαΙ  ^ττηρε  σκΧάβους  Βεκοχτω,  κι    αυτόν  τον  ^ΙουσεΧίμη  , 
'ΐΐήρε  μουΧάρια  ΒώΒεκα  μ    ασήμι    φορτωμένα,  ίο 

Κ'  εκείθε    ττερα    διάβηκε,  -πέρα    κατά  το'  Βάλτο'. 
'Πτ^γε  νά  κάμτ)  τη    Ααμττρη    και  το  άριστος    Ανέστη, 
Να  ^ψήση  το  σφα'^ζτάρι    του,  κόκκιν    αυγά   να  φάγη, 
Και   νά  •χ^ορεψουν  τά  τταιΒία,  νά   ρίξουν  \  το  Έ,ημάΒι. 
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KAPETAN   TZOUVARAS. 

Ο ING,  m)'  cuckoo,  sing ;  sing  thou  also,  poor  nightingale. 
'^  Sing  on  the  beach  where  the  vessels  sail  by ;  ask 
about  Nikolos,  Nikolos  Tzouvaras,  who  was  Armatolos  at 
Louro  and  Klepht  at  Karpenesi.  He  had  a  scarlet  standard, — 
scarlet  and  blue;  it  bore  the  figures  of  the  Cross,  of  Christ, 
and  of  the  Holy  Virgin. 

Last  night  and  the  night  before  we  heard  the  thundering 
guns  and  saw  him  beat  the  Turks  and  drive  them  into  Louro. 
He  took  eighteen  prisoners,  among  them  the  ]\Iousselim  him- 
self. He  also  captured  a  dozen  mules  loaded  with  silver. 
Hence  he  crossed  over,  he  went  across  towards  Valto.  He  is 
gone  to  celebrate  the  Resurrection  and  exchange  the  Easter 
embrace,  to  roast  his  slaughtered  lamb  and  eat  red-dyed  eggs, 
to  watch  the  lads  dance  and  aim  at  the  target. 
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(Τραγουόια  του  χορου.^ 
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INTRODUCTION. 
ΓΤΊΗΕ  following   four   ballads   belong  to  the  class   known 

as     Τραγούδια    τον    χορον — the    ancient    ΎίΓορχηματα — 0Γ 

halladss  in  the  original  sense  of  the  term. 

In  this  species  of  composition  we  again  recognise  a  Hellenic 
origin.  The  first  traces  of  it  are  to  be  found  in  Homer  (77. 
18.  593  foil.,  Od.  8.  261  foil.),  and  in  Hesiod  {Sc.  281  foil.). 
Some  of  Pindar's  fragments  also  (71 — 82)  are  relics  of  similar 
songs. 

The  Τραγούδια  τον  χορον  are  sung  as  accompaniment  of 
a  more  or  less  complicated  set  of  steps  and  mimic  evolutions. 
Each  province  in  Greece  has  its  own  peculiar  local  dance,  as, 
for  instance,  the  Καλα^αατιανός,  originated  at  Kalamae,  etc. 
But  the  most  popular  of  all  is  the  one  known  by  the  name  of 
6  συρτός  (sc.  χορο'ς),  or  η  τράττα  (Ital.  tirata  ~  drawn,  stretched 
out).  It  is  a  kind  of  military  dance,  in  which  some  recognise 
a  survival  of  the  old  ττνρρίχη. 

At  weddings  and  similar  festivals  men  and  women  dance 
together  in  a  ring,  holding  each  other's  hands.  The  leader  of 
the  dance,  as  he  sweeps  on,  waves  a  handkerchief  and  sings 
out  the  verses  of  the  song,  while  the  rest  join  in  the  chorus. 
The  dances  following  a  Klepht's  banquet  naturally  were  of 
A.  5 
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a  more  martial  and  excitiug  character.  ?io  Avomen  partici- 
pated in  them,  and  the  steps  Λvere  usually  accompanied  with 
sabres  brandished  naked  overhead.  Such  must  be  imagined 
the  dance  for  which  the  first  two  of  these  ballads  were  com- 
posed. The  monotonous  cadence  of  the  metre  and  the  fi-equent 
recurrence  of  the  refrain  will  give  an  idea  of  the  half-savage, 
half-romantic  nature  of  tlie  dance. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  heroic  versus  politicus  is  in  this 
kind  of  composition  di\aded  into  its  tAvo  hemistichs,  separated 
from  each  other  by  the  insertion  of  the  burden  of  the  song. 
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XL    KLEPHTS  AND  ARMATOLOI. 

This  song  describes  a  banquet  of  Klephts  {τσονμ,πονσι  =  το 
συμιτόσιον).  It  begins  with  an  apostrophe  to  the  birds  in  the 
air — a  conventional  opening  almost  as  hackneyed  in  modern 
Greek  minstrelsy  as  the  invocation  to  the  Muse  was  in  classical 
times.  The  rest  of  the  story  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  bird, 
and  it  ends  with  a  curious  covenant,  entered  upon  by  the 
banqueters,  "to  cany  any  one  of  their  comrades,  who  ever 
happened  to  be  taken  ill,  for  forty  days  and  nights  "^if  they 
did  not  reach  a  place  of  safety  before.  This  illustrates  in 
a  striking  manner  the  loyalty  of  the  Klephts  towards  each 
other,  and  the  Λvay  in  which  they  seal  it  by  an  oath  on  the 
"  Sword  and  the  Gospel  "  is  not  less  characteristic. 


5-2 
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ΤΡΑΓΟΤΔΙ    ΚΛΕΦΤΑΡΜΑΤΩΛΩΝ. 

"  YlovXaKca  μ    aypta   κ     ήμερα, 

Miope  Αήμο, 
""Aypia  κ    ημερωμένα, 

Δί^/χο,   καϋμένε   Αήμο, 
"  Αντοϋ    -ψ-ηΧά  'ττοΟ  τταίζετε. 

Μωρέ   Αήμο, 
"  ΚαΙ  'χ^αμηΚα  τηράτε, 

Αήμο,   καύμενε  Αημο, 
"  Μ.η{ν)  εϊ8ατε  άρματωΧοΰ^, 

Μωρέ  Δ,ήμο, 

"  Και  τους  τταΧηούς  τού<:  κ\έφτα{ί)'ζ ; 

Αήμο,  κανμενε  Αημο, 
"  ^Έιψες,  ττροψες  τους  εϊ^αμε 

Μωρέ  Αημο, 
"  Μέσ'  \  τ    (Ί'^ιο    μοναστήρι 

Αημο,  καϋμενε  Αημο, 
"  Κ'  εϊ-χ^αν  άρνία  καΐ  ^ψ7ίναν{ε). 

Μωρέ   Αημο, 
"  Κ-ρίάρια  σουβΧίσμενα, 

Αημο,  καϋμενε  Αημο, 
"  Κ'  εϊχαν{ε)  καΐ  <γΧυκο    κρασί 

Μωρέ   Αημο, 
"  Άττ'   ά8οΧο'   βα'^ενι. 

Αημο,  κανμενε  Αημο, 
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KLEPHTS  AND  ARMATOLOI. 

Buixleu  :  "  0  Demo  !'"'  and  "  Demo,  poor  Demo  1'"  alternately. 

"  IVr^  ^^^^  ^^^*^®  birds  tame  and  wild, 

Wild  as  well  as  tamed, 
Which  sport  high  up  there, 
And  look  down  below, 
Have  you  seen  the  Armatoloi, 
And  the  good  old  Klephts?" 
"  Last  night  or  the  night  before  we  saw  them 
Inside  the  holy  monastery  : 
They  were  roasting  lambs — 
Rams  turning  on  the  spit. 
They  also  had  sweet  wine 
From  an  unmixed  jar. 
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"  'Ket  V   βτρωΎαν,  '/cet  V  eiTLvav, 

Μωρέ  Δ,ήμο, 
"  Kat    σήκωναν  '^ζματα, 

^ημ,ο,  καϋμενβ   Αημο, 
""Έικαμαν  δρκον  \  το  στταθϊ  ι$ 

Μωρέ  ^ήμο, 
"  Και  '<?  τ'   ayioi'  το  'TayyeXio^  • 

Αήμο,   καύμβν€   Αήμο, 
"^Αν  άρρωστήστ)  καϊ  Kavei'i 

Μω/36  Αημο, 
"  ΑτΓο  την  συντροφιά    τους 

Αήμο,   καϋμένβ   Αήμο, 
"  'Σ  τον  ώμο'  να  τον  σύρουν{β) 

Μωρέ  Αήμο, 
"  ^Έ,αραντα  ^μβρονύ-χτία.  2ο 

Αήμο,   κανμέν€   Αήμο, 
"'Ή,ρθβ  καιρός  kl  άρρώστησεν 

Μωρέ  Αήμο, 
"  Ο   ττρώτος  καττετάνιος, 

Αήμο,   καϋμβνε  Αήμο, 
'''  'S  τον  ώμο'  τον  βσΰραν{β) 

λίωρε  Αήμο, 
"*Έ,αραντα  ' μερονύ'χτία, 

Αήμο,   καύμέν€  Αημο, 
"  ^άττησαν  τα  yeXeKia  του,  «5 

Μωρέ  Αήμο, 
""Εττεσαι/  κ    οι  αρμοί  του." 

Αήμο,   κανμ€ν€  Αήμο. 
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While  they  ate,  while  they  drank, 

And  lifted  up  brimful  bumpers, 

They  took  an  oath  on  their  sabres 

And  the  holy  Gospel  : 

'If  any  of  their  band 

Ever  chance  to  fall  ill, 

To  carry  him  on  their  shoulders 

Forty  days  and  nights.' 

There  came  a  time 

When  the  Captain-in-Chief  fell  ill. 

They  carried  him  on  their  shoulders 

Forty  days  and  nights 

Until  his  tunic  fell  to  shreds. 

And  his  joints  fell  to  pieces." 
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XII.     THE  THREE  CHIEFS. 


The  following  lay  deals  mth  one  of  those  acts  of  violence 
of  which  the  Klephts  were  not  unfrequently  guilty.  In  this 
instance  the  term  Klepht  can  be  used  in  its  primitive  sense  of 
"robber"  or  "brigand,"  although,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  the 
motive  of  the  attack  was  rather  thirst  for  vengeance  than 
greed.  The  lady  who  is  so  roughly  handled  by  them  was  the 
wife  of  a  Khodja-hashi,  and  we  have  sufficient  evidence  that 
these  Greek  officials  of  the  Turkish  Government  were  some- 
times apt  to  abuse  their  power. 

The  piece  is  valuable  for  the  light  it  throws  on  the  manner 
in  which  such  acts  of  depredation  \vere  carried  on,  and  abounds 
in  characteristic  traits  which  are  pointed  out  in  the  notes. 
The  names  of  the  three  brigands  apparently  denote  real  indi- 
viduals, well-known  to  the  poet  and  his  hearers,  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  any  further  information  on  their  history. 
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OI    ΤΡΕΙΣ    ΚΑΠΕΤΑΝΟΙ 

^Τ1ατησαν{6)  τη^  Aeirevov, 
Άντωνη,  ^Αντώνη, 

Ύήν  ^κάμαν{€)  ντβρβενι  ! 

Ύσώ'γκα,  μη{ν)  el^e  7^'^??  •' 

^ΐΐηραν  άσττρα,  ^ττήραν  ψλωρία, 
Αντώνη,   \\ντύύνη, 

'ΥΙηραν  μαρ'γαρι.τάρι, 

Ύσω'^κα   καΐ   Αεττβνιώτη, 

ΐΐήραν  τη    Ιϋ^ικοΧάκαινα  , 

Άΐ'τώ^'ί;,  'Αντώνη, 
ΤΙρώτη^   ^οτσαμττασίνα  , 

Ύσώ'γκα  και   Αεττβνιώτη, 
Ύην  'ττήραν  καΐ  την  '7Γή'γαν{€), 

'Αντώνη,  'Αντώνη, 
Άττάνω  'ς  το  Χιμίρί, 

Ύσώ'γκα  καΐ  Α€7Γ€νιώτη, 
K.C  6  ΑβτΓβνιώτης  τταΧαβός, 

'Αντώνη,   'Αντώνη, 
Άτγ'   τα  μαΧλία  την  Triavet, 
'2   τη'   ιγη     την  {€)βροντά€ί  ! 

Τσώγ/ca  καΐ  Αβττβνίώτη, 
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THE  THREE  CHIEFS. 


Burden  :  "  Antoni,  Antoni,"  and  "  Tsonga  and  Lepenioti "  alter- 
nately, except  after  the  second  verse,  where  it  is  replaced  by 
"  Tsonga,  would  it  had  not  happened  ! " 


ΓΠΗΕΥ  attacked  Lepenou 
And  made  it  a  pass  ! 
They  took  money,  they  took  florins, 
They  took  pearls ; 
They  took  Nikolas's  lady — r 
The  head  Khodja-bashi's  wife^ — 
They  took  her  and  carried  her  oiF 
To  their  mountain-hold, 
And  Lepeniotis  in  his  fury 
Clutches  her  by  her  tresses 
And  dashes  her  on  the  earth  ! 
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""Αφσε  με,  Αεττενίώτη  μου, 
'Αντώνη,  Άι^τωι/ί;, 

Μτ}  ' β{'γ)άν7]ς  τα  μαΧλία  μου, 
Ύσω^κα  καΐ  Αβττβνίώτη, 

Καί.  'γράψε  \α  τη    'ξα'γορα, 

^Έίννέα  χ^λίάδε?  ypoaia, 

TacoyKa  καΐ  Αεττενιώτη, 

Νά  στείΧουν  φέσια  ζώΒεκα, 
\\ντώνη,   \\ντώνη, 

Καί.  ττόσια  Βεκαττέντε, 

TacbjKa  καΐ  Αεττβνιώτη, 

Νά  στβίΧουν  του  <γραμματίΚθύ 

Άι^τώι//;,  'Αντώνη, 
Άσ  μενιο"  καΧαμάρι, 

Ύσώ'^κα  καΐ  Αεττενιώτη, 
Νά  στείΧουν  καΐ  του  ψυχουίοΰ, 

'Αντώνη,  Άΐ'τωΐ'τ;, 
'^Ει/'    ασημένιο'   τάσι." 

Ύσώ'^κα  και   Αεττενιωτη. 
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"Let  me  go,  good  Lepeniotis, 

Do  not  tear  my  tresses, 

But  write  for  the  ransom  : 

Nine  thousand  piastres, 

That  they  may  send  twelve  fezes, 

And  fifteen  caps. 

That  they  may  send  to  the  Secretary 

A  silver  ink-horn. 

That  they  may  send  to  the  Lieutenant 

A  silver  cup." 
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XIII.     THE  CRUEL  MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


The  following  piece  does  not,  strictly  speaking,  belong  to 
the  same  category  as  those  which  precede  it.  I  was,  hoAvever, 
induced  to  class  it  under  the  head  of  "  Heroic  Poetry  "  by  its 
style,  which  indicates  it  as  a  composition  of  the  district  and 
period  wliicli  produced  the  other  Klephtic  songs.  It  differs 
from  the  latter  inasmuch  as  it  deals  with  an  incident — real  or 
imaginary — of  domestic  life. 

Mothers-in-law  are  in  all  languages  a  by-word  for  feminine 
malice,  but  the  reader  would  have  to  seek  far  in  order  to  find 
a  more  shocking  instance  of  cruelty  than  the  episode  described 
below.  The  murderess,  with  all  the  cunning  ferocity  of  Medea, 
seems  wanting  in  the  powerful  motives  which  render  the  latter 
heroine's  monstrous  crimes  intelligible,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
excusable.  Her  conduct,  however,  serves  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  our  sympathy  with  her  victim — the  poor  orphan 
bride  whose  desolation  is  painted  with  consummate,  although 
unconscious,  art.  The  picture,  in  its  touching  simplicity, 
aifords  an  excellent  illustration  for  Homer's  pathetic  line : — 

ήμαρ   δ'   όρφανικυν  παναφήΧικα  πα18α   τίθησίν. — Ιΐ.  22.  490. 
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The  reader  will  find  in  the  Appendix  a  full  account  of  the 
wedding-ceremony  Avhich  forms  the  background  of  this  picture. 

The  subject  appears  to  be  a  favourite  one  with  modern 
Greek  bards,  and  it  has  been  treated  more  than  once.  (For 
parallels  see  Passow,  Nos.  456,  457.) 
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Η    ΚΑΚΗ    ΠΕΧΘΕΡΑ. 


Burden  :    'Ρηγω  η   ΑαμττροτΓονλά  μον,   κόρ    άρραβωνιασ/χάτη 

repeated  at  the  end  of  each  verse. 

Tlepa    \{e)  'κβΐνο  το  βουνό', 
TlovvaL    ^ΙτηΧο   Vo   τ    aXka, 
^YiKeWe    δά  κατέβαινβ 
Ύη<ί  6ρψανή<ί   6  ^άμος  • 

Ύη<ί  ορφανή•^  της  βρημης,  5 

Ύής  -χ^ιΧίο' ρημασμένης. 
Κ.άν€ΐ<;  'δέι/  €τρα'γονΒησ€ 
Άττό  τους  συμττβθβρους 
Κ'   βνας  κακός  τταΧτ^ό'γβρος, 
'E/cettO?  τραγοι^δάβί.  ίο 

Ώ.ραΙο    TpayodB'   άρχισε 
Ki'  apya,   apya  το  Xeyei  • 
"  Ο  yaμoς  eiv    άρχ^οντίκος 
Κ'  η   νύφη  ^τταινεμένη." 

^^άν  τ    άκουσβν  η   ττβνθβρα  1 5 

Πολύ  της  ' κακοφάνη 
Κ'  €ΐς  τους  μayeίpoυς  βτρεζβ, 
Κ'   βίς  τους  μayeίpoυς  \eyet  • 
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THE  CRUEL  MOTHER-IX-LAW. 


Burden  :  "  Rhegho,  my  Lampropoula,  a  maiden  betrothed." 


TT^ROM  yonder  mountain,  which  rises  higher  than  the  rest, 
-*-  — hence  was  marching  down  the  orphan  maid's  wedding- 
procession  ;  the  wedding-procession  of  the  wretched  orphan, — 
the  thousandfold  wretched  orphan. 

Xo  one  of  the  bridegroom's  friends  sang.  But  a  wicked 
old  man — he  sings  ;  a  pretty  song  he  strikes  up  and  slowly, 
softly  sings  it : 

"The  wedding  is  princely,  and  the  bride  of  fair  fame." 

When  the  mother-in-law  heard  it,  she  was  grievousl}' 
offended,  and  to  the  cooks  she  hastily  ran ;  and  to  the  cooks 
she  says : — 

A.  6 
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"  ^[ciyeipoi,  ^ayeipeylrare 

Ύριών  ^φείΒίων   κεψάΧια  '  2o 

Τ^9  6χ^ντρα<;  καΙ   τ    άστριτίου 

Και   της  μονομ€ρί8ας, 

ΚαΙ  βα\  re   φοΰχ^τα    κίμίνο' 

Και   δύο   φούγτα(υ)ς  τηττβρι, 

Χα   φά"/'   ή   νύφη    ττ'   βργβται,  25 

Π'   βργβταί   φίλ€μενη  !  " 

Tlidvet  και   χννίΐ  τα  νερά, 

Να  μη  'ΰρβθοΰν  \   το    σττίτι, 

Ύης    ττάηει  το  yXvKo'   φα^ί,  * 

Χά  "/Χυκαθ'   η   χαρόία   της.  3° 

ΐΐρώτη^   χαψία'   όττ    ββαΧε 

Έ^ύθύς  vepo    ζητάει, 

Ki'  ό  άνδρας  της  ζήτα   νερό, 

Χά   Βροσίσθ^   ή   καρΒια  της, 

Kt'  όσο  να  φέρουν  το  νερό  ,  35 

Αττόθανεν   ι)   νύ  φη. 
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"  Cooks,  cook  me  the  heads  of  three  snakes  :  of  a  viper,  of 
an  astriti,  and  of  a  lizard.  Throw  in  a  handful  of  cummin 
and  two  handfuls  of  pepper,  that  the  bride  may  eat  who  is 
coming,  who  is  coming  well-beloved!" 

She  takes  and  pours  out  all  the  water,  that  none  may  be 
found  in  the  house.  She  takes  the  sweet  dish  to  her  that  her 
heart  may  rejoice.  She  no  sooner  tastes  the  first  morsel 
than  she  calls  for  water,  and  her  husband  calls  for  water  that 
her  heart  may  be  refreshed.  But,  ere  the  water  was  brought, 
the  bride  was  dead. 


6—2 
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XIV.     THE  DAXCE. 


The  following  song  was  dictated  to  me  by  a  blind  beggar 
in  Macedonia.  Who  Verga,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  was  my 
informant  could  not  tell  me.  He  vaguely  described  him  as 
a  very  brave  man,  who  had  often  defied  the  Turks,  but  fell 
into  their  hands  at  last  while  dancing  in  the  village  fair. 

It  affords  one  more  instance  of  the  methods  by  which  the 
Turkish  authorities  usually  get  rid  of  insubordinate  and 
dangerous  characters.  Where  open  A^olence  fails  they  have 
recourse  to  deceit. 

The  piece  abounds  in  Turkish  words,  mostly  technical 
terms,  in  keeping  with  the  subject.  This  consistency  between 
style  and  subject  is  noticeable  in  many  works  of  a  similar 
kind,  and  forms  one  of  the  clearest  evidences  of  the  reahstic 
spirit  which  pervades  modern  Greek  poetry. 
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The  poem  from  interna]  evidence  seems  to  be  of  Chian 
origin  ;  it  contains  many  words  peculiar  to  the  dialect  of  that 
island  ;  the  name  of  the  hero  and  the  reference  to  Smyrna 
also  lead  to  the  same  conclusion. 
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Ο   XOPOS. 

Tlepa    \  την  irepa    του   -χλωρίου 
Έιί-χ^αν  χορό    ' στη μίνο' . 
E/cet    ταν  και   'ξζφάντωνβν 
Ο   Βέργα?  6   καϋμβνος. 

Έιβ'^αΚ.αν  καΐ  το  μττονγίονρτί  5 

Βγάλαζ/  καΐ   το   ιΧλιάμι 
Το    Βέργα'  να   σκοτώσουνε 
Κ-ριση   να  μ?)  τους  ττίάντ]. 
Ποίο?   να   ύώστ)  το  μουζντέ, 

'Ρημάδι  το   ■χαμττάρί  ;  ίο 

'  Ενα?  ατΓο  τους  φίΧους  του 
Του  SiVet  το   ■χ^αμ,ττάρυ ' 
"  Παίζατε,   φίλοι,  το'  χορο^ 
Και  ττάψ'τβ  τα  τρα^/ούδία 

Kat  'μα?  ^ μας  βζουΧέψανβ  ι^ 

Αγαδε?  το   χωρίο'  μας. 
Κβ'γάΧαν  το   ίΧλιάμί  μας 
^Ιακρυ    σαν  το  μττόΐ  μας. 
'2  Tijv  Έ,μύρνην  ε'7Γθλεμα(γ)α 
Τρεΐ?  'μέρα(ί)ς  μ    eva  \άζο'  2ο 

Ποτέ'  μου  'δεν  το  'λόγί.(α)ζα 
θάνατο'   \α    να  Χάβω." 
Ό  αδερφός  του  Νικολής 
Κ^άθουνταν  ττικραμμβνος  • 
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THE  DAXCE. 


T7"0NDER,  beyond  the  village,  they  had  set  up  a  dance. 
Amongst  them  was  poor  Verga  making  merry. 

The  edict  was  issiied,  and  there  was  also  issued  the  warrant 
that  they  might  kill  Verga  without  being  liable  to  judgment. 

Who  will  give  the  tidings,  the  sad  news  ? 

One  of  his  friends  gives  him  the  news. 

"  Stop,  my  friends,  the  dance  ;  stop  the  songs.  For  the 
Turks  have  envied  us  also  our  village.  They  have  issued  our 
sentence  as  long  as  our  body.  I  fought  at  Smyrna  for  three 
days  with  a  long  sharp  knife,  and  I  never  reckoned  that  I 
should  meet  with  death,"  said  he. 

His  brother  Nicoli  was  sitting  apart  in  bitterness  : 
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"  Γίά  ττά-ν/τ  τ,  άΒέρφια,  το'  yopo' ,  25 

Vlcl   TrayjrWe  τά  TpayovSia 
Kat    μας  'μας  βζουΧβψανε 

Αγάδες  το  γ^ωρίο    μας 
Κ    έβ'^/άΧαν  το   ίΧλιάμί  μας 
^Ιακρύ  'σαν  το  μττόϊ  μας."  ^ο 

ΚαΙ  Va'ei   κί'  6  JS.aτζΓ/   Άγας 
Και    TTaei  καΐ  του  Xe'ei ' 
"  Ό  βασίΧ€ας  ae  ηθβΧβ 
Να  'τταμβ  'ς  τά  τταλάτία." 
""Ιντα  με  deX'   6  βασίΧβας  35 

"Ιντα  με  θεΧ'  \\.φέντης  ; 
*Άν  yvat  \α  το'  ττόΧεμο', 
Να    ττάρω  τ    άρμητά  μου, 
*Χν  fivaL  καΐ  Ία  το'  γ^ορό' , 

Να  'ττάρω   τά  βιοΧία  μου!'  4© 

'Σ   το'   8ρόμο'  'τΓοΰ  'ττα^αίνανε 
Mta'  μτταρουτία'   του    δωσαν, 
yiia'  μτταρουτία'  του  ρίξανε 

Σ   το  μαρμαρένιο'   στήθος. 

Λΐ77δέ  {μ)τΓάΧΧα  'δεν   του  7Γερ(ν)α  45 

Και  γ^αμου  'δεν  {ε)7Γεφτ€ί  • 
"Ία  το'   θεο\  ^ατζή    Αγά, 
"Ιντα  το   καμτταέτι ;" 
"  Εΐ9  την  ύγεια'  συυ  σημερις 
^Αεν  'ττά'ει  σαΧαμέτι."  go 

yiia'   μτταρουτία'   του  ρίξανε 
'Σ   το  δεξιό'   το  'μάτι 
Και   τά  μυαΧα   του  ^σττείρανε 
'Σ    εννέα  Χο'^/ίων   -χ^ωράφι. 
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"  Stop,  mj^  brothers,  the  dance  ;  stop  the  songs.  For  the 
Turks  have  enΛ^ed  us  also  our  village.  They  have  issued  our 
sentence  as  long  as  our  body." 

Then  Hadji  Agha  came  ;  he  comes  and  tells  him  : 
"The  King  wants  thee.     Come,  let  us  go  to  the  palace." 
"What  does   the   King   want   me   for?     What  does  my 
master  want  me  for  ?     If  it  is  for  war,  let  me  take  my  arms  ; 
but  if  it  is  for  a  dance,  let  me  take  my  violin  with  me." 

On  the  way,  while  they  were  going,  they  gave  him  a  pistol- 
shot  ;    a   pistol-shot  they  fired  on  his   marble   breast.     But 
neither  did  the  bullet  wound  him  nor  did  he  fall : 
"  In  God's  name,  Hadji  Agha,  what  is  my  crime  V 
"  Salutation  does  not  agree  with  thy  health  to-day." 
They  fired  a  shot  in  liis  right  eye,  and  scattered  his  brains 
over  nine  different  fields. 
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APPENDIX. 


THE  WEDDIXG  CEREMONY. 

ΓΠΗΕ  A'ariety  among  the  customs  of  the  different  districts  of 
Greece  on  which  I  have  had  occasion  to  comment  more 
than  once  alread)•,  is  again  noticeable  in  the  wedding  ceremony 
of  the  peasantry.  Though  Λ-arying  in  details,  however,  it  is 
essentially  the  same.  Here  I  shall  endeavour  to  draw  a  sketch 
of  it,  as  it  prevails  in  Thessaly,  the  supposed  scene  of  the  last 
ballad  biit  one. 

Marriage  is  considered  all  over  Greece,  and  particularly 
among  the  peasants,  as  the  most  sacred  of  institutions.  The 
scandals  that  form  the  staple  topic  of  conversation  in  certain 
more  ci\alized  countries  are  all  but  unknown  amidst  a  people 
who,  with  the  keenest  sensibility  to  beauty  and  the  tender 
passions,  unite  a  power  of  self-restraint  and  a  sense  of  decorum 
not  easily  imaginable  by  those  unacquainted  with  their  manners. 
Religion  and  the  fear  of  public  opinion  combine  to  keep  the 
standard  of  morality  at  a  height  hardly  attained  by  more 
refined  communities.  The  Greek  countr}'  lass  is  as  sensitive 
on  the  point  of  her  reputation  (τ6  όνομα,  "her  good  name") 
to-day  as  she  was  in  Homer's  times,  and  she  would  no  more  be 
seen  with  a  stranger  than  avouLI  Xausikaa  of  old.     The  latter 
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cautioned  Odysseus  to  drop  behind  as  soon  as  they  got  in 
sight  of  the  habitations  of  the  Phaeacians  : 

"  των   άλΐείνω   φημιν   αδευκεα,    μη   rts   όττισσω 
μωμενη•   μάλα   S'   eialv  υπερφίαλου   κατά   ζ-ημον\  ' 

said  she.  The  modern  Greek  girl  is  equally  careful  not  to 
give  food  to  the  "bad  tongues"  {κακαΐ  γλώσσαι)  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Consequently,  the  intercourse  between  men  and 
women  is  extremely  restrained  in  the  country,  which  does  not 
offer  so  many  facilities  for  flirtation  as  a  town  does.  In  fact 
the  only  occasions  when  the  youth  of  the  two  sexes  have 
a  chance  of  mixing  with  each  other  are  the  public  festivals, 
such  as  the  First  of  May  (Πρωτομαϊά),  Easter  {Καμπρη),  the 
Vintage  (Τρυγί^τός),  etc.  It  is  in  those  reunions,  during  the 
dancing  and  general  merry-making,  that  the  country  swain 
chooses  his  sweetheart,  and  then  he  tries  to  find  the  means  of  de- 
claring his  love.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  deal  with  the 
population  of  the  fields,  where  nocturnal  serenades  with  guitar 
and  mandoline  under  the  fair  one's  windows  are  unknown,  and 
where  clandestine  interviews  round  the  corners  of  ill-lighted 
streets  are  impracticable.  Under  these  conditions  courtship  is 
very  diflicult,  and  the  young  man  is  often  obliged  to  Avait  long 
for  the  desired  opportunity. 

This  generally  presents  itself  on  a  fine  morning  when  all  the 
young  women  go  to  the  village  Fountain  [η  βρύση)  to  fetch 
water  in  their  pitchers,  or  on  a  moonlit  evening  when  they 

1  Homer,  Od.  vi.  273  foil. 
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return  from  the  banks  of  the  river  where  they  have  been  wash- 
ing the  clothes  of  the  family — functions  in  which  all  girls,  rich 
and  poor,  gentle  and  simple,  participate  alike,  in  a  way  that 
brings  back  to  the  spectator's  mind  the  beautiful  picture  of 
the  fair  "  white-armed "  Phaeacian  maid  and  her  cortege, 
employed  in  a  similar  task  at  the  ττλυΐΌΐ  Ιπη^τανον  of 
Scheria. 

As  soon  as  the  youth  sees  his  beloA'ed  separated  from  her 
companions,  he  confesses  his  passion  to  her  by  throwing  a 
flower  or  an  apple  into  her  lap.  This  pretty  cu.stom,  again, 
recalls  and  explains  Theocritus's  graphic  expression  : 

'ηρατο   δ'   ov  /Λαλοις   oroe  ρ68ω^. 

If  his  advances  meet  with  a  favourable  reception,  he  loses 
no  time  in  acquainting  the  maid's  parents  Avith  his  intentions. 
The  information  is  generally  conveyed  through  the  medium  of 
an  elderly  female  relative,  known  as  ττροξίνητρια  ^  {-  the  classical 
■προμνηστρια),  who,  if  successful  in  her  errand,  is  rewarded  with 
a  present.  The  ceremony  of  Betrothal  {αρραβώνιασμα)  ensues. 
The  friends  of  both  parties  are  invited,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  parish  priest  (τταπα?)  takes  place  the  "exchange  of  rings" 
(άλλαγμα  δακτί'λιδι'ον),  and  the  Contract  of  marriage  is  drawn 
up,  signed  and  witnessed.  The  fiancee  assists,  covered  Avith 
a  veil  symbolical  of  her  modesty.     This  function  is  concluded 

1  Homer,  Od.  vi.  85  foil. 

2  Theocr.  Idyll  xi.  10. 

3  The  name  does  not  seem  to  have  been  unknown  in  ancient  times: 
see  Schol.  Ar. 
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with  a  dinner,  in  which  the  guests  drink  the  young  couple's 
health  and  sing  songs  appropriate  to  the  occasion. 

The  interval  between  the  engagement  and  the  marriage  is 
of  variable  length,  and  it  may  sometimes  last  for  years.  But 
the  former  is  considered  almost  as  solemn  a  tie  as  the  latter, 
and  a  "breaking  off"  is  as  disgraceful  as  a  divorce,  and  it  is  of 
very  rare  occurrence.  When  the  day  for  the  wedding  is  fixed 
upon,  invitations  are  issued  to  the  relatives  of  both  parties  (συμ- 
ττί'θΐροή  and  their  friends.  On  the  eve  of  the  ceremony  a  great 
banquet  is  given  by  the  bride's  parents,  and  she  dines  with 
them  for  the  last  time  ;  hence  the  feast  is  called  νστ^ρο^ύττνία. 
A  corresponding  banquet  takes  place  eight  days  after  the 
marriage,  when  the  newly-married  couple,  accompanied  by 
their  nearest  relations,  visit  the  bride's  parents.  This  second 
feast  is  known  as  ί-π-ιστρόφια. 

A  best  man  {κουμΎτάρο^,  '  compere, '  or  vowos)  is  chosen, 
who,  on  the  eve  of  the  great  day,  assists  at  the  bridegToom's 
(■γαμβρό<;)  toilet.  The  lady  is  at  the  same  time  decked  out  in 
all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  bride  {ννφη)  by  her  bride- 
maids.  Early  in  the  morning  the  bridegroom's  party  walk  in 
procession,  accompanied  by  music  and  songs,  to  the  bride's 
house,  and,  after  a  sham  fight  at  the  entrance, — a  reminiscence 
of  olden  times  of  violence, — they  succeed  in  carrying  away 
the  bride,  attended  by  her  friends.  The  two  processions  thus 
amalgamated  march  to  the  church,  where  the  marriage  service 
is  read,  while  chaplets  of  floAvers  (στέφανα),  blessed  by  the 
priest,  are  placed  on  their  heads  and  exchanged  (αλλάζω  στί- 
φανα)  by  the  best  man,  who  provides  the  garlands  and  defrays 
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the  greater  portion  of  the  expenses.  As  a  characteristic  of 
the  sacred  nature  of  the  ceremony,  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
these  garlands  are  ever  after  religiously  kept  by  the  bride, 
and  supply  a  married  woman  with  a  solemn  expression  of 
asseveration  only  used  on  verj^  serious  occasions  (μα  τά  στέ- 
φανα μον .').  They  are  considered  as  s}Tnbolizing  the  family 
ties,  and  are,  therefore,  hung  up  under  the  etVoVe?,  or  pictures 
of  the  Panaghia  and  the  other  patron  saints  which  form  the 
Lares  of  the  modern  Greek  household  and  are  supposed  to 
watch  over  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  family'. 

The  ceremony  over,  they  all  adjourn  to  dinner  at  the 
bridegToom's  house.  During  the  banquet  the  bride  stands 
with  her  face  veiled  until,  at  a  given  moment,  the  best  man 
approaches  her  and  lifts  up  the  veil.  The  following  day  is 
devoted  to  dancing  and  general  merry-making.  On  the  tliird 
day  takes  place  the  curious  rite  of  the  bride's  formal  fare- 
well to  the  village  fountain,  which  she  is  to  visit  no  more 
as  a  maiden.  For  the  last  time  she  carries  there  a  new 
pitcher,  which  she  fills  with  water,  and  then  throws  into  the 
fountain  different  objects,  mixed  with  crumbs  of  bread.  This 
touching  act  is  followed  by  more  singing  and  dancing  round 
the  fountain,  and  forms  the  concluding  feature  of  the  festival. 

1  An  oil  lamp  usually  hangs  before  these  pictures,  and  on  festive 
occasions  they  are  crowned  with  flowers.  In  case  of  fire,  or  any  other 
sudden  calamity,  the  pious  Greek's  first  care  is  to  save  his  household 
gods.  There  are  numerous  traditions  of  danger  averted  through  their 
timely  interference  and  punishment  inflicted  for  remissness  in  attending 
to  their  proper  worship,  as,  for  instance,  neglecting  to  light  the  lamp,  or 
to  burn  incense  before  them.  In  all  this  one  clearly  sees  a  continuation 
of  the  cult  of  the  ancient  ΐφέστωί  θΐοί,  slightly  altered  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  Christian  religion. 


PAET  II. 

ROMA^^TIC    POETRY. 


INTRODUCTION. 


TTNDER  the  head  of  "Romantic  Poetrj^"  I  have  included 
^  four  groups  of  songs  deahng  with  imaginary  subjects. 
I  need  not  enter  into  an  analysis  of  each  particular  group. 
Their  difference  from  each  other  consists  not  so  much  in 
language  or  metre  as  in  subject-matter,  and  will  be  obvious  to 
the  reader.  It  would  be  well,  however,  to  point  out  the 
common  characteristics  which  distinguish  this  class  of  poems 
from  those  forming  the  First  Part  of  the  collection.  There  is 
a  fundamental  difference  between  the  two  classes,  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  they  both  consist  of  pieces  composed  in 
the  same  language,  they  might  well  be  taken  for  the  produc- 
tions of  two  entirely  distinct  races. 

In  this  difference  we  recognize  the  influence  of  the  same 
causes  which  have  always  tended  to  split  up  the  Hellenic 
nation  into  a  number  of  communities  distinguished  from 
each  other  by  local  peculiarities  of  manners,  customs,  tastes, 
interests,  and,  in  a  less  degree,  of  speech.  The  Greek  moun- 
taineer stands  towards  the  Greek  islander  pretty  much  in  the 
same  relation  as  the  Spartan  stood  towards  the  Athenian  in 
ancient  times.  He  is  rough  and  turbulent,  and,  as  might  be 
A.  7 
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expected,  the  Muse  which  appeals  to  his  bold,  untamed  spirit 
is  the  one  which  best  reflects  the  rugged  grandeur  of  his  native 
crags.  Though  he  may  be  far  from  home,  and  live  under 
utterly  different  conditions,  he  still  clings  with  aftectiou  to 
the  songs  which  remind  him  of  the  exploits  of  his  Klepht 
ancestors,  and  bring  back  to  his  ears  the  roar  of  the  storm 
raging  among  the  rocks. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  inhabitant  of  the  maritime  towns, 
as  well  as  of  the  islands,  is  a  polished,  lively,  witty  individual, 
delighting  in  the  pursuits  of  peace  and  the  pleasures  of  love. 
The  noise  aud  gossip  of  the  street  are  as  dear  to  him  as  those 
of  the  market-place  were  to  the  contemporaries  of  Aristo- 
phanes. "Ύί  vewTepov ;"  is  still  the  inevitable  accompaniment 
of  the  modern  Athenian's  morning  salutation,  and  points  to 
the  same  thirst  for  information,  the  same  keen  interest  in  the 
little  events  of  every-day  life  which  characterised  the  men 
who  formed  the  audience  of  Socrates  in  the  Agora.  This  is 
not  a  fanciful  resemblance,  visible  only  to  the  eyes  of  an 
enthusiastic  student  too  anxious  to  discover  in  the  life  and 
language  of  modern  Hellas  the  traits  which  lend  such  charm 
to  ancient  Greek  literature.  It  is  a  real,  self-proclaiming  fact, 
obvious  to  any  traveller  who  chooses  to  use  his  eyes  for  other 
purposes  besides  that  of  gazing  in  more  or  less  inane  wonder 
at  the  ruins  of  the  Parthenon,  or  at  the  columns  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus.  This  observation  may  be  illustrated  by  the 
testimony  of  two  men  as  different  from  each  other  as  it  is  well 
possible  for  two  human  beings  to  be.  The  first  is  a  late  pro- 
fessor of  Logic  at  a  Scottish  University,  the  second  an  Italian 
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revolutionist  who  spent  some  years  of  his  adventurous  life  in 
Greece. 

Mr  Minto,  in  the  Introduction  to  his  ]\ianual  of  Logic', 
says : — 

"It  {i.e.  dialectics)  was  a  game  that  could  flourish  only 
among  a  peculiarly  intellectual  people ;  a  people  less  acute 
would  find  little  sport  in  it.  The  Athenians  still  take  a 
singular  delight  in  disputation.  You  cannot  visit  Athens 
without  being  struck  by  it.  You  may  still  see  groups  formed 
round  two  protagonists  in  the  cafds  or  the  squares,  or  among 
the  ruins  of  the  Acropolis,  in  a  way  to  remind  you  of  Socrates 
and  his  friends.  They  do  not  argue,  as  Gil  Bias  and  his 
Hibernians  did,  with  heat  and  temper,  ending  in  blows.  They 
argue  for  the  pure  love  of  arguing,  the  audience  sitting  or 
standing  by  to  see  fair  play,  with  the  keenest  enjoyment  of 
intellectual  thrust  and  parry.  jXo  other  people  could  argue 
like  the  Greeks  without  coming  to  blows.  It  is  one  of  their 
characteristics  now,  and  so  it  was  in  old  times  two  thousand 
years  ago." 

Here  is  an  equally  characteristic  story  related  by  the 
\^enetian  patriot'-: — 

"  II  y  a  quelques  annees  il  existait  a  Athenes  un  etrange 
personnage  :  on  aurait  dit  un  philosophe  cynique  du  quatri^me 
si^cle  avant  Jesus-Christ ;  c'dtait  Diogfene  ressuscit(i.  II  etait 
ηέ  dans  I'ile  de  Seriphe ;  c'est  pourc^ioi  on  I'appelait  Sdriphios. 

^  Lorjic  Inductive  and  Deductive.  University  Extension  Manuals, 
1893,  p.  4  foil. 

-  Vingt  Ans  d'Exil  par  Marco  Antonio.     Paris,  1868,  Notes,  7. 

7—2 
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Un  jour,  Seriphios,  pres  du  cdlebre  monument  choragique 
appel^  vulgairement  Lanterne  de  Dhjgene,  criait  k  tue-tete  : 
avSpe?  Ά^ί^ΐ/αίοι,  άνδρες  Ά^τ^ιαΓοι,  '  Hommes  Athmiens,  homines 
Atheniens  !'  Un  grand  nombre  de  personnes  s'^tant  reunis 
autour  de  Seriphios,  on  lui  demanda  :  '  Pourquoi  nous  as-tu 
appel^s  ?  que  nous  veux-tu  ?' — 'Comment!'  dit  Seriphios, 
'  ce  n'est  pas  vous  que  j'appelle.  Vous  n'etes  pas  des  avBpes 
(hommes),  vous  etes  de  grosses  betes.  Ce  sont  les  ombres  des 
anciens  que  j'appelle.  Allez-vous.en  an  diable,  betes.  Laissez- 
moi   causer  avec  les  grandes  ombres  des  anciens "AvSpes 

Αθηναίοι,  avSpe?    Αθηναίοι  ! 

"Seriphios,  tout  en  niant  que  ses  concitoyens  soient  les 
descendants  des  hommes  Atheniens,  tout  en  affirmant  leur 
d^gdn^ration,  donnait  par  ses  paroles  un  ddmenti  a  ses  paroles 
memes.     C'^tait  la  du  Diog^ne  tout  pur." 

These  two  pieces  of  evidence,  coming  as  they  do  from 
sources  so  different,  Tvill  suffice  to  confirm  the  result  of  my  own 
observation  and  bear  out  my  statement  that  in  the  Greek  of 
to-day  one  can  see  the  living  representative  of  the  old  Hellene, 
and  in  his  life,  literature,  and  language  an  expression  of  the 
spirit  that  produced  the  works  which  we  are  taught  to  admire 
at  school.  But  this  digression  has  taken  me  rather  too  far 
away  from  the  immediate  subject  of  my  introduction.  To 
return. 

The  following  poems  chiefly  belong  to  the  islands  of  the 
Ionian  Sea  and  of  the  Archipelago,  and  to  the  to\vns  on  the 
coasts  of  Greece  and  Turkey.  Taken  as  a  whole  they  afiord 
us  a  good  many  glimpses  of  the  life  of  the  plains  as  distin- 
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guished  jfrom  that  of  the  highlands,  illustrated  in  another 
portion  of  this  work.  The  thunder  of  the  gun  is  exchanged 
for  the  softer  tone  of  the  guitar  ;  the  love-song  fills  the  room 
of  the  Λvar-cry  ;  and  the  warrior-mother's  wild  lamentations 
are  replaced  by  the  gentler  sighs  of  the  love-sick  swain,  or  the 
melancholy  complaints  of  the  broken-hearted  maiden.  No 
discordant  sound  of  mountain  glens  swept  by  the  wind  comes 
to  disturb  the  music  of  purling  streams  and  the  murmur  of 
the  rippling  blue  sea  ;  no  cloud  breaks  the  azure  of  the  sky,  or 
obscures  the  ricli  sunshine  of  the  country-side  :  Love,  prospe- 
rous or  disappointed,  laughter  of  joy,  or  tears  of  sorrow,  form 
the  A'ariations  of  light  and  shade  in  this  picture  of  peace  and 
innocence, — the  only  changes  in  its  atmosphere  of  perfect 
serenit}'. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  poems  which  I  have 
ventured  to  class  under  the  somewhat  vague  title  of  "  Romantic 
Poetry."  As  has  been  said  above,  they  represent  the  genius 
of  the  people  of  the  coast  and  islands.  It  is  impossible  to 
specify  their  origin  more  accurately  ;  for,  wherever  they  may 
have  been  produced,  they  are  the  common  property  of  the 
Hellenic  race,  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  to  tlie  island  of 
Cythera,  and  from  Corcyra  in  the  west  to  Smyrna  in  the  east. 
A  song  or  distich  originally  composed  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Chian  mastich-groves  may  a  short  time  afterwards  be  heard 
sung  under  the  glare  of  the  street  lamps  of  Constantinople. 
Dialectical  difterences  do  not  help  us  much  in  our  attempts  to 
trace  their  origin ;  for  in  the  majority  of  cases  as  soon  as 
a  song  is  transplanted  from  its  native  soil,  it  loses  part  of  its 
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local  colour  and  gradually  assumes  the  character  of  its 
adopted  home.  The  Greek  language  is  so  elastic  that  pro- 
Aaacial  idioms  and  expressions  can  easily  and,  so  to  speak, 
unconsciously  disappear  without  in  the  least  altering  either 
the  sense  or  the  rhythm  of  the  original.  This  fact  deserves 
the  attention  of  those  scholars  who,  like  Prof.  Fick,  attempt, 
after  the  lapse  of  thirty  whole  centuries,  to  reduce  Homer's 
poetry  to  its  original  dialect,  on  the  assumption  that  its 
present  form  is  the  result  of  a  deliberate  and  systematic 
'  redaction.'  The  history  of  modern  Greek  poetry,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  contents  of  the  present  volume,  plainly  proves  that 
this  transformation  is  the  work  of  a  slow,  natural,  and  unavoid- 
able process, — not  unknown  in  the  annals  of  the  popular 
literatures  of  other  nations  also, — and  satisfactorily  accounts 
for  any  discrepancies  of  style  and  language  noticeable  in  the 
Homeric  poems.  In  the  comparative  paucity  of  such  dis- 
crepancies we  detect  the  influence  of  a  general  law  according 
to  which  the  universality  of  popular  poetry  tends  to  supply 
it  with  a  uniformity  of  style  under  which  all  traces  of  racial 
and  local  peculiarities  are  hopelessly  lost. 

We  may  remark,  however,  in  general  terms  that,  so  far  as 
external  form  is  concerned,  tliere  is  a  radical  difference  between 
the  Heroic  and  Eomantic  poems  of  Modern  Greece  :  the  former 
are  ahvays  composed  in  the  fifteen-syllable  versus  poUtkus 
described  elsewhere,  and  do  not  rhyme.  There  is  a  single 
exception  to  the  last  rule  in  one  of  the  pieces  included  in  the 
First  Part  (IX),  but  there  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the 
mere  influence  of  transplantation  rather  than  to  any  deeper 
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cause.  Those  in  the  latter  category  are  composed  in  all 
kinds  of  metres,  generally  brisker  and  livelier  than  the 
heroic,  and  always  in  rhyme.  It  may  also  be  added  that  the 
productions  of  the  islands  and  of  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  in 
particular,  are  distinguished  from  those  of  Greece  proper  by 
their  more  complicated  and  artistic  versification.  Further, 
their  language,  comparatively  speaking,  contains  a  greater 
number  of  words  derived  from  Italian  than  from  Turkish 
sources.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  these  countries  came  into  closer  and  more  lasting 
contact  with  the  merchants  and  soldiers  of  the  Venetian  and 
Genoese  Kepublics  than  did  those  of  the  Greek  continent.  But 
with  regard  to  the  foreign  element  of  Greek  speech  in  general, 
it  must  be  observed  that  it  is  in  no  case  considerable  or 
material,  and  that  it  chiefly  consists  in  technical  terms  which 
might  easily  be  replaced  by  equivalents  of  Hellenic  origin, 
without  the  slightest  detriment  to  the  richness  of  the  language. 
On  the  other  hand  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  romantic 
literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  has  exercised  an  undoubted  and 
deep  influence  on  the  popular  Greek  Muse.  Many  of  the 
romances  of  Western  Europe  were  translated  into  Greek,  and 
some  of  them  still  live  in  the  memory  of  the  people.  Under 
the  Hellenized  name  of  a  hero  or  a  heroine  one  can  easily 
recognize  a  Frank  knight  and  his  lady-love  :  the  wizard  and 
the  fortress,  the  labours  and  the  final  victory  of  virtuous  A'alour 
over  wickedness,  are  all  there.  There  also  exist  long  epics 
constructed  by  medieval  Greek  poets  on  western  models,  the 
best  known  of  them  being  the  romance  of  "  Erotocritos,"  a 
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work  of  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  still  very  popular  in 
Greece. 

I  purposely  refrain  from  entering  upon  a  critical  discussion 
of  the  poetic  value  of  these  pieces  :  some  are  good,  others 
indifferent,  but  they  all  serve  equally  well  my  object  of  illus- 
trating the  close  relationship  of  modern  to  ancient  Greek. 
It  remains  for  the  reader  to  decide  as  to  their  intrinsic 
merits. 
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I.     THE  SHEPHERDESS. 

A  shepherd-girl  has  lost  her  faA-ourite  lamb.  In  her 
despair  she  calls  on  the  Holy  Virgin  to  help  her  to  find  it.  The 
Virgin  hears  the  maiden's  prayers  and  delivers  her  darHng  back 
into  her  arms.  This  is  the  theme  of  the  first  Idyll, — a  trite 
occurrence  of  bucolic  life,  ennobled  by  the  tender  pathos  of 
sentiment  and  the  exc^uisite  sweetness  of  language.  The 
maid's  touching  grief  and  her  naive  appeals  to  the  "Protectress 
of  the  unhappy  and  sorrowful "  have  something  unutterably 
charming  in  them, — something  that  defies  analysis. 

The  prayer  and  promise  of  offerings, — chaplets,  candles, 
and  a  silver  figure  representing  the  lost  and  recovered  object, — 
common  in  Greek  and  Eoman  Catholic  countries,  still  remind 
one  of  classical  times,  and  show  that  these  most  congenial 
forms  of  paganism  are  not  dead  yet,  nor  likely  to  die  soon,  in 
the  sumiy  south. 

The  peasants  of  Greece,  like  those  of  Italy,  will  for  a  long 
time  to  come  believe  in  the  omnipotence  of  the  Holy  Virgin 
(who,  after  all,  is  none  other  than  a  heathen  goddess  in 
Christian  disguise),  no  less  than  in  the  presence  of  Xj-mphs 
(NepaiSc?)  and  Satyrs  (Καλλικάιτζαροι),  with  which  the  creative 
imagination  of  their  ancestors  has  peopled  ever}•  wood  and 
spring  of  their  classic  soil. 
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Η   ΒΟΣΚΟΠΟΤΑΑ. 

Μια  βοσκοττοΰΧα   ροΒοττΧασμένη 

Τ'   άρΐ'ί   τη^   Χ"^^^  '^  "^ν^   βρημία  , 

Ki'   άττβΧτΓίσμβνη   \  τά   ορη   τρεχβί 
Kat   το   φωνάζβί  μ    άττεΧτησία  ' 

"  Αβυκή  μου,   φως  μου,   ττοΰ  eiaac   'ττέ  μου, 
'Αρνί   μου,  ττούσαι;   '8ev  μου    μιΧας ! 

"Εχασα,   'ττάγεί,   Oee  μου,   τ    αρνί  μου, 

'Δει»  μβ  Χυττάσαί  ;    'Bev  μ    α'^απας  ; 

Et<?  τά  XayKnhia   η   κόρη   τρβγβΐ 

λΐε  ^ζβττΧβ'^/μενα  -χρυσά  μαΧΧία, 

Και  '8ακρυ{σ)μέν7]   τα   χέρια   €χ€ί 
Ανυψωμένα     ς   τη     Παζ^α7ΐα  . 

"Ώ   Tlavayia  μου,   ^Χυκεΐα    ΐίαρθύνος, 
Φανέρωσε  μ€  'ττοΰν    η   Αβυκη, 

Και   να  σου  φέρω  άνθη  ^ττΧεΎμβνα, 
"Ασττρα  κεράκια   ταχύ,   ταχύ. 

"Ώ   Tlavayia   μου,   κάμε   το   θαύμα 

Και   να  σε   κάμω   ένα   αρνί, 
"Οχ!   ασημένιο    να   το   κρεμάσω 

Et9  την  εικόνα   σου  τη    σετττη  ! " 

Και  εξημερώνει   ό   θεός  τ    τ'μερα' 
Κ'   η  βοσκοττοΰΧα   ττηΒο^εΧα, 

Τ'   αρνί  της   έχει   'ς  την   άηκαΧία    της 
ε^αν  ττεριστερι  καΐ   το  φιΧα. 
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THE  SHEPHERDESS. 

Λ  SHEPHERD-GIRL,  rose-born,  lost  her  lamb  in  the  desert. 
In  despair  she  runs  up  to  the  mountains  and  calls  to  it : 

"  My  AYhite  one,  light  of  my  eyes,  where  art  thou  ?  Tell 
me.     My  lamb,  where  art  thou  ?     AVhy  dost  thou  not  speak  ? 

"  0  Heaven  !  I  have  lost  my  lamb  :  it  is  gone  !  Pitiest 
thou  me  not  ?  Lovest  thou  me  not  ?" 

Over  the  glens  the  maid  runs  with  her  golden  locks  dis- 
hevelled, and  with  tears  in  her  eyes  she  lifts  up  her  hands  to 
the  Virgin  : 

"  0  All-holy,  sweet  Virgin,  reveal  to  me  where  my  White 
one  is,  and  I  shall  bring  thee  flowers  woven  in  wreaths,  and 
white  little  candles  early  in  the  morning. 

"  0  holy  Virgin,  work  a  miracle,  and  I  shall  make  thee 
a  lamb,  all  silver,  and  hang  it  on  thy  venerable  picture  !" 

God  brings  on  day,  and  the  shepherd-girl  jumps  and 
laughs  for  joy,  holding  her  lamb  in  her  arms,  and  kissing  it, 
like  a  dove. 
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11.    THE  MAID'S  DREAM. 


Here  again  we  are  introduced  to  the  successor  of  an  ancient 
goddess.  In  this  instance  it  is  St  Paraskev^  ("St  Friday," 
a  lit.  transl.  of  the  Hebrew  "  Preparation  ").  She  is  identified 
with  Venus,  at  least  most  of  her  attributes  correspond  to 
those  belonging  to  the  purest  conception  of  the  goddess  of 
love,  before  she  degenerated  into,  or  was  raised  from,  the  role 
of  a  patroness  of  lust.  The  name  gi\'en  to  the  same  day  of  the 
week  in  the  Romanesque  languages  (Ital.  Venerdi,  Fr.  Ven- 
dredi,  etc.  =  dies  Veneris) ;  the  consecration  of  springs  and 
shrines  to  her  ;  her  supposed  influence  over  matters  of  love, 
illustrated  by  the  scene  of  the  girl  sleeping  in  the  saint's 
sanctuar}^  for  the  purpose  of  propitiating  her, — all  tend  to 
render  this  theory  plausible. 

The  belief  in  dreams  has  given  rise  to,  and,  in  its  turn,  is 
kept  alive  by  the  existence  of  a  class  of  professional  Dream- 
Interpreters  (Όΐ'ειροκριτισσαι),  as  numerous  as  that  of  Potion- 
Makers  (Μάγισσαι),  wlio  thrive  on  the  superstitious  credulity 
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of  the  young  and  ignorant.  In  the  present  case  it  is  the 
maid's  own  mother  that  attempts  to  explain  the  dream,  which 
was  presumabl)'  sent  by  the  saint.  Her  interpretation  does 
not  agree  with  her  daughter's  wishes,  and  the  latter  volunteers 
an  equally  ingenious  and  much  more  satisfactory  explanation. 
There  is  a  similar  piece  in  Passow  (No.  412). 
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TO   ONEIPON   THS   ΚΟΡΗΣ. 

yiea^    ς  την  ayia    Τίαρασκβυη 
}^ορη  κοιμάται  /ϋοζ/αχ?/• 
}ίθίμάται  κι    ονβιριάζβται, 
Βλεττεί.    7Γ    άρραβωνίάζβται. 

'Σ(έ)  τΓβριβόΧί  €μβαιν€,  5 

"Ψηλον  TTvpyov  άνέβαινζ. 
Κ    βτρβ'χ^αν  hvo  ττοταμοί,  κ    €{σ)κυψ€  να  ττίτ]  vepo  . 

"  Εγο),  μάνα  μ  ,  ^νβίριάστηκα, 
Είδα  ν  αρραβωνιάστηκα, 

'2(e)  πβριβοΧί  βμβαινα,  ίο 

^^ηΧον  irvpyov  ανέβαινα. 
Κ'  βτρεχαν  8νο  ττοταμοί,  κ    e(^a)Kv^a  να  ττίω  vepo  ." 

"  Κόρη  μ\  το  τίβριβόΧ'   ό   θάνατος, 

Kt'   6  ττύργος  eiv'   το  μνήμα   σου. 

Ύα  8υο   ΤΓοτάμια,  το   vepo',  15 

Τα  δάκρυα  'ττοΟ   θα  γΰσω    γώ." 

"  Μάι/α  μ,   κακά  το  ^ζήyησeς, 
Μαζ/α  μ\   κακά   το   8ιάλυσeς. 
Το  ττεριβοΧ'   ο   yάμo<i  μου, 

Ki'   ό  TTupyo^  eiv    ό  άνδρας  μου.  2ο 

Τά   Βνο  ττοτάμια,  το  vepo\ 
Ο   yάμoς    ττοΰ   θα   κάνω    yώ." 
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THE  MAID'S  DREAM. 

A  Τ  Saint  Paraskevfe's  church  a  maiden  is  sleeping  alone. 
She  sleeps  and  dreams  that  she  is  betrothed.  She  saw 
that  she  entered  into  a  garden,  and  went  up  a  high  tower. 
Two  streams  ran  by,  and  she  stooped  to  drink  thereof. 

"  I  dreamt,  my  mother,  and  saw  that  I  was  betrothed.  I 
entered  into  a  garden  and  went  up  a  high  tower.  Two  streams 
ran  by,  and  I  stooped  to  drink  thereof." 

"  My  daughter,  the  garden  is  thy  death,  and  the  tower  is 
thy  tomb.  The  two  streams — the  water — are  the  tears  which 
I  shall  shed." 

"My  dear  mother,  thou  hast  ill-interpreted  it;  mother 
mine,  thou  hast  ill-explained  it  :  the  garden  is  my  wedding 
and  the  tower  is  my  husband  ;  the  two  rivers — the  water — are 
my  married  life." 


A. 
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III.     MARIA. 


The  First  of  May  is  celebrated  in  the  East,  just  as  in  the 
West  of  Europe,  with  exceptional  eclat.  The  day  begins  with 
an  early  excursion  into  the  fields  for  the  purpose  of  "meeting, 
or  catching  May  "  {πιάνω  τον  Mat),  a  personification  of  Summer, 
and  probably  a  reminiscence  of  a  Diouysic  rite.  On  their  way 
back  the  party  pick  flowers,  out  of  which  a  garland  is  made 
and  hung  over  the  main  entrance  of  the  house.  Flowers  are 
also  spread  round  the  windows,  over  the  walls,  and  so  on. 
Banquets,  songs,  and  dances  in  the  open  air  occupy  the  rest  of 
the  day.  The  j'oung  of  both  sexes  dance  together  and  improve 
the  opportunities  for  flirtation  which  the  occasion  affords. 

In  the  following  IdyU  a  young  man  bewails  the  premature 
death  of  the  maid  whom  he  had  met  the  year  before  at  one  of 
these  festiΛ•als. 
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ΜΑΡΙΑ. 

1.  Mo\t9  έφεγγε  τ    άστίρί 

Τ?;9  αυγ*??  yXuKci,   y\uK(i, 

2.  Μόσχου?   'έ'χυνβ  τ    aepi, 

'Σ   την  ωραΓ  ττρωτομαίά  , 

3.  ΤΙρϊν  άρ'χ^ίσουν  τα  Tpayovoia, 

Το  ^ζεφάντωμ  ,   οι  χ^οροι, 

4.  ΤΙρώτη  ^ΤΓρόβαΧες,   Mapta, 

Πρώτη  '7Γρόβαλ.€ς  (6)σν. 

5.  Τα  μαλΧία  σου  'ττέφταν  ττΧήθος 

Ε 49  τον   κάτασιτρο    Χαιμο  , 

6.  ΚαΙ  σοΟ  ^στόΧι,ζβ  το  στήθος 

'Ρόδ'   ο'ραΐ'  'ΐΓαρθ€νικό\ 

7.  Κα/    '?   το   -χ^ρόνιασμα,   Μαρ/α, 

Παλ'   άττίρασ    άττ    e/cet, 

8.  Άτγ'  τ?;ι/  έρτ/Α*-'   έκκΧησία 

"ΟτΓου   σ'   βί'χα  ττρωτοϊΒτ]. 

9.  -  Μ'   at-Tt   ζ^αυρ'    ωραίο'   σώμα, 

θείο'  βΧ^μμ    ερωτικό  , 

10.  ΕΖδα  κάτασιτρο    Χίθάρί 

Kt'  ατΓο  'ττάνω  'να  σταυρό  . 
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MARIA. 


ΠΠΗΕ  star  of  Morn  ^vas  just  beginuiiig  to  shine  sweetly,  the 
air  to  pour  forth  its  perfume  on  the  fair  first  of  May — 
before  the  songs,  the  sports,  and  the  dances  commenced, — when 
thou,  j\Iaria,  earnest  forward  first,  first  of  all. 

Thy  hair  fell  in  profusion  o'er  thy  milk-white  throat,  and 
a  fair  maidenly  rose  adorned  thy  breast.. 

A  year  later  I  went  the  same  way  again,  Maria  ;  I  passed 
by  the  desolate  church  where  I  saw  thee  for  the  first  time. 
But,  instead  of  meeting  a  pretty  form,  a  heavenly,  lovely 
glance,  my  eyes  met  a  white  stone  with  a  cross  upon  it. 
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11.  Μοι•αχο9  '?  την  έρημία  , 

^Kyoi'UTLaa   σιμά 

12.  Εΐ9  το  μνημά   σου,   Μαρία, 

Και   το   'φίΧησα  yXuKci. 

13.  Kt    άτΓΟ  τ    άνθη   τα    σπαρμένα 

'  Κκο'φ'ά  'να  μονα•χ^ό\ 

14.  Άσττρ ,   ayvo    ωσάν  και   σ6{να), 

—αν  και   σβ  τταρθενίκο' , 

15.  ΚαΙ  το   \αίρί{α)σα  μ    ίκβίνο, 

'  ΟτΓου  μοΰ•χ^€ς  Βώσει  συ 

16.  Ατγ'  τον  κήττο    μ€  τα  κρίνα 

Αί'   άνάμνησι     σκΧηρή. 

17.  Τό   Va  σύμβοΧο'   θανάτου, 

Τ    άΧλο    νβίότη'ί   κ    €ύμορφία<;, 

18.  ΚαΙ  'χ^αράς  πάντα    δώ  κάτου 

Άδελφϊ}•?  τ?}?  συμφοράς. 
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Alone  in  the  desert  I  knelt  close  by  thy  grave,  Maria,  and 
Icissed  it  gently.  From  among  the  scattered  flowers  I  picked 
one  alone — a  white,  pure,  and,  like  thee,  virgin  blossom — and 
matched  it  to  the  one  which  thou  hadst  given  me  from  the 
garden  of  lilies  for  cruel  remembrance  :  the  one  an  emblem 
of  death,  the  other  of  youth,  and  beauty,  and  of  joy  which, 
here  below,  is  ever  sister  to  sorrow. 
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IV.     THE  OLD  MAX. 

The  foUowiug  piece  is  a  humorous  satire  on  a  love-smitten 
old  man.  His  attempt  to  snatch  a  kiss  meets  with  a  well- 
deserved  explosion  of  scorn  on  the  maid's  part.  Her  disgust 
and  the  openness  with  which  she  gives  vent  to  it  find  a  curious 
parallel  in  one  of  the  Idylls  ascribed  to  Theocritus  (Βουκολι- 
σκο<;,  Theocr.  xx.). 

For  the  sentiments  and  language  of  the  latter  part  of  the 
piece  compare  Passow,  Nos.  567,  577. 


Ο    ΓΕΡΟΣ. 

ΆτΓΟ   κάτ    \(e)  μία    μυνρί8α 
^Καθόταν  μία  κορασίδα. 
Έκαθόταν  κ    βνας  ^ερος. 
Έ/ίατο'   'χρονω    τον  'ξβρω. 

{Έ.)κύφτ    ο  >yepo^  να  φίΧήστ), 
'ΣαΧια,   μύξα{ί)ς   την  ^βμίζβι. 
"  Φεΰγα,  jepo,    ττό  κοντά  μου, 
Κί'   ava{y)ov\iaa^   »;   Kaphia  μου. 

"  τι  του  ^έρου  τα  iraiyviSia 
Eiivac  σκόρδα  και  κρομμύδια, 
τι  του  η^ρου  τα  κανάκια 
'Σαι/  νερόβραστα  σττανάκια. 

"  ΚαΙ  του   νβου  τα.  τται^νιδήκια 
Λΐο'σχο?   και  ^αρυφαΧΧάκια, 
Και    του   νύου  και    της  κοττεΧΧας, 
Λίόσ^ος  eivai  και  κανβΧΧα." 
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THE  OLD  MAN. 


"DENEATH  a  mulbeny-tree  sat  a  maiden.  There  also  sat 
an  aged  man,  a  hundred  years  old  I  know  him  to  be. 

The  old  man  bends  forward  to  kiss  her,  and  fills  her 
with  the  uncleanliness  of  his  mouth  and  nose. 

"  Awa)'•  with  thee,  old  man,"  she  says,  "  far  from  me  ; 
my  heart  loathes  thee.  An  old  man's  blandishments  are  like 
garlic  and  onions.  An  old  man's  dalliance  is  like  parboiled 
spinach.  Whereas  the  young  man's  sweet  sports  are  like 
musk  and  cloves.  A  young  man's  and  a  young  maiden's 
sports  are  like  musk  and  cinnamon." 
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V.     ο    ΠΝΕΤΜΑΤΙΚΟΣ. 

^Έ,αραντα  ^μ£ρα{ι}<;  μβΧβτώ, 
Νά  νά'ω    9  τον  ττνβυματίκό^ ' 
Τίη'γαίνω  μία,    ττη'γαίιω   δύο, 
^Aev  τον  €υρίσκω  μονα'χό\ 

Μία'    Υίυρίακή  ,   ιτουρνό  ,   ττουρνο  5 

'Πάγω  τον  ύρίσκω  μονα^ό^ • 
{Έ,)κύφτω  φίΧώ  το  xepL  του, 
}ζ.άθουμαί  '<?  το  μβντέρι,  του. 

"  ΐΐαττά  μου,   ' ξομοΧό^α  με, 

Ύά  κρίματά   μου  ^ ρώτα  μ€."  ίο 

"  Τά  κρίματά   σου  ^ναι  ττολλά, 

Kat  αγάτΓτ;'   να  μη   κάνης  irXeLa." 

" 'Σαι*   άρνη(σ)ττ}ς   {i)o-o,   τταττα, 

Ύον  άρτο*   και  τη    Χβιτουρ'γία', 

TOTe(9)  καΐ   'γώ  0€  ν    άρνη{σ)τώ  ι  ζ 

Τά  μαΰρα  ιμάτια    ττ    άγαττώ." 

'Ila'ei  ο  τταττάς  \  ταΐς  ωραα  του, 
'Πά'ω  καΐ  'γώ  '<?  ταΐς  κόραις  του. 
Ώ.ά'βι  ό   τταττά?   '?   την  βκκΧησία\ 
'Πά'ω   και  'γώ    9  την  ττατταΖία .  2ο 
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THE  CONFESSOR. 

Τ  HAVE  been  these  forty  days  tliiiikiug  to  go  to  the  Con- 
fessor's.    I  went  once  ;  I  went  twice.     But  I  cannot  find 

him  alone. 

One  Sunday,  early  in  the  morning,  I  went  and  found  him 

alone.     I  bend  and  kiss  his  hand,  and  sit  down  on  his  sofa  : — 
"  My  father,"  I  say,  "  confess  me  ;  ask  me  about  my  sins." 
"  Thy  sins  are  many.     Thou  must  make  love  no  more." 
"  When  thou,  my  father,  refusest  the  offerings  of  loaves 

and  cakes,  then  shall  I  also  give  up  the  s\veet  black  eyes 

which  I  love." 

The  priest  goes  to  his  "Hours";  I,  on  my  part,  go  to  his 

daughters.     The  priest  goes  to  church  ;  I,  on  my  part,  go  to 

Mrs  Priest. 
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VI.     TO   ΨΕΤΤΙΚΟ    ΟΝΕΙΡΟ  \ 

Κορτ;  β\€7Γ€ί     9  τον  ϋττνο"  της,  βΧέττεί  και  '?  τ'  oveipo   της 
Ύον  vko    'τΓού  ayUTrae  'ττω?  eZ^e  '9  το   ττΚβυρο'  της. 
Μ    οντάς    ξυττνάει  καΐ  τήρα  'ττώ?  eti/at  μ,ονα-χτ]  της, 
Ύην    7raLp{y)eL   το   τταράττονο    καΐ   Sep{v)et  το   κορμί  της' 
λίαλωνεί  μβ  το  'ττάττΧωμα,  σκίζβί  το  μαζιΧάρι•  5 

"  Μ,αξιΧαράκί   μ    άκΧηρο    καΐ   'ττάττλωμα  ^ρημά8ί, 
Τι    κάνατε  τον  ayaTTco — τ6^   veo\  το   τταΧλ,ηκάρι  ;  " 

1  Cf.  Passow  (No.  .544). 


VII.     TO    ΜΑΧΤΗΛΑΚΙ. 

"  Ί^€ράντζι  Vo  τη    νεράντζια'  καΐ  μηΧο"  V  το   ^Ιυσίρι, 
Να.  εΖχ'   νβράντζυ  νά  ^ ρίγνα  '<?  το  irepa    τταραθύρι, 
Να  Τσάκιζα   τον  μαστραττα    'ττώ'χει   το  καρυοφύΧλί' 

Ια  σε(ν  )  το  \ey\  ά^άττη  μου,  VoO  'σαι  '<?  το  τταραθύρι ' 
Το  μαντηΧάκι  'ττοΟ  κβντας   έμέ{να)   να  το   στείΧης."  -, 

Κάθε  βρήΒυ  της  το  \εyε  καΐ  το   ττουρνο"   το   στεΧ{ν)ει. 

Σ   τα  ηόνατά  του  το    ριζε,  κάθεται  το  εξετάζει' 
"  Γίά  Ve(9)  μου,  μαντηΧάκι  μου,  ττώς  μ  ά^αττ  η  κυρά  σου ;" 
"^—άν  θαΧασσα  βουρΧίζεται,  'σαν  κύμα  8ερ^  6  νους  της." 
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THE   FALSE  DREAM. 

Λ  MAIDEX  sees  iu  her  sleep,  she  sees  in  her  dream  that 
-^^  she  had  by  her  side  the  youth  whom  she  loved.  But 
when  she  wakes  and  finds  herself  alone,  she  is  seized  with 
grief  and  beats  herself.  She  scolds  her  blanket  and  tears  her 
pillow: — "Lotless  pillow,  and  outcast  of  a  blanket!  What 
have  you  done  with  the  one  I  love,  with  the  youth,  the  dear 
brave  lad  ?" 


THE  HANDKERCHIEF. 

"  /GRANGE  from  the  orange-tree  and  apple  from  Egypt  1 
^^  Would  that  I  had  an  orange  to  throw  at  yonder 
window,  and  hit  the  cup  with  the  carnation  in  it  I  I  speak  to 
thee,  my  love,  who  art  at  the  window.  The  little  handkerchief 
which  thou  embroiderest,  send  it  to  me." 

He  spoke  to  her  every  evening,  and  at  last  she  sends  it 
one  morning.  He  spread  it  out  on  his  knees  and  c^uestioned 
it  :— 

"  Tell  me,  my  dear  little  handkerchief,  how  fond  of  me  is 
thy  mistress  ?" 

"  She  is  raging  like  the  sea,  and  her  mind  is  tossed  about 
like  a  wave." 
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ΛΊΙΙ.     Ο   ΑΓΑΠΗΤΙΚΟΣ. 

""H^eXa  νάρτώ  το  βρά8υ,  μα  'ττίασε  ψι\η  βρογγ), 
Και  τον  θβο"  ΤΓβρικαΧοΰσα  'ia  να  σ  βνρω  μοναχ^η. 
Mr  re  μονα-χτη  σ  βΰρισκω,  μήτ€  μβ  την  μάνα  σου, 
Μοί'  σ  ευρίσκω   στοΧίσμενη   μεσ    9  Tfj<;  φιΧηνάΒαις  σου." 

"  Καί,  τί  νέος  είσαι  συ,  5 

Που   φοβάσαι  τη    βρογ^η^ ; 
Είχα  ροΰγ^α  να  σ    άΧλάξω, 

ΐΙάττΧωμα  να  σε  σκενύσω, 
Και   κορμάκι   ν*  ά'γκαΧίάστ}^, 
Κ'   ετσί   νά   8ίασκε8άστ)ς."  ίο 


IX.     Η    ΚΟΝΤΟΤΛΑ. 

Μια  κοντοΰΧα,  μία  'γιομάτη, 
Μία  νεραντζομα^γουΧάτη, 
'Πώ'χει  το  βυζί  Χεΐμόνι, 
Kt'   οτΓοιος  νά  το  'Bifj  Χαβωνει. 

"  Μωρ\  ας  το  'δίώ  κι    ας  Χαβωσω, 
Το  -χ^εράκι  μου  ν    άττΧώσω. 
*Ας  το  'δίώ  και  ας  το  ττιασω, 
Κί'   ο,τι  έχω   ας  το  χάσω." 
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THE  LOVER. 

"  Τ  INTENDED  to  come  last  night ;  biit  it  began  to  drizzle, 
and  I  prayed  to  Heaven  that  I  might  find  thee  alone. 
I  find  thee  neither  alone,  nor  with  thy  mother ;  but  I  find 
thee  in  full  dress  among  thy  friends." 

"  What  sort  of  youth  art  thou,  to  be  afraid  of  the  rain  ? 
I  had  clothes  for  thee  to  change,  I  had  a  blanket  to  co\'er 
thee  with,  and  a  pretty  body  for  thee  to  embrace,  and  so 
enjoy  thyself" 


THE  PRETTY  LITTLE  MAID. 

A    PRETTY,  plump,  little  maid  ;  a  maid  with  cheeks  like 
oranges,  whose  breast  is  like  a  lemon,  and  whoever  sees 
it  is  wounded. 

"  Oh !  let  me  see  it  and  be  wounded  ;  let  me  stretch  my 
hand.  Let  me  see  and  seize  it,  and  may  I  lose  all  that  I 
possess ! " 
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X.     Η    ΑΓΝΩΡΙΣΤΗ. 

1.  ΤΙοία  elvai   τούτη 

'Που  κατ€βαίν€ί 
Άσττρο  ντυμένη 

Οχ^  το  βουνό'; 

2.  Ύώρα  'τΓοΰ  τούτη 

Ή    κόρη   φαίνεται, 

Ύ6   γόρτο    ηένεταί 

'' λ,νθ    άτταΧο', 

3.  Κ'   Ευθύς  avoLjeL 

Τ'   ωραία  καΚΧη 
Και.  το  κεφάΧι 

Έυ)(νοκουν€Ϊ, 

4.  Κ'    ερωτβ  pevo 

Να    μι]    τ    άφηση, 
Να  το  ττατήστ] 
ΐΙαρακαΧβΐ. 

5.  Κόκκινα  κί    ώμορφ" 

"E^ei  τά  ^elXia 
'Ω,σαν   τά  φυΧΧα 
Ύής  ροΒανιάς, 
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THE  FAIR  UNKNOWN. 


TT7H0  is  she  that  is  coming  down  the  mountain  dressed 
in  white  ? 


Now  that  this  maiden  is  coming  forward,  the  grass  is  turn- 
ing into  a  soft  flower. 

It  forthwith  unfolds  its  charming  beauties  and  swings  its 
head  to  and  fro, 

And,  enamoured,  it  prays  that  she  may  not  spare  it,  but 
tread  upon  it. 

Her  hps  are  red  and  well-shaped  like  the  leaves  of  a  rose- 
bush 

A.  9 
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6.  Όταν  γ^αράζτ) 

Και.  η  avyovXa 
ΑβτΓτη    βροχ^οΰΧα 

Στ€λ(ΐ')€ί  δροσίά?. 

7.  Και  των  μαΧλίων  τη'ζ 

Τ'   ωραίο'  ττΧήθος 
^ΐΐάνου  '?  το   στήθος 
Λά/Α7Γ€ί  ξανθό'. 

8.  "Εχουζ;  τα  ιμάτια  της, 

"ΟτΓου  yeXoOve, 


Ύ6 


χρώμα  ττουναι 
Σ   τον  ουρανό^ 


ΐΐαία  eivat  τούτη 

Οχ^  το  βοννό^ ; 
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At  daybreak,  when  the  morn  sends  down  a  gentle  shower 
of  dewdrops. 

The  beautiful  wealth  of  her  golden  locks  shines  on  her 
breast. 

Her  laughing  eyes  have  the  colour  that  is  on  the  sky. 

Who  is  she  from  the  mountain  ? 


9-2 
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XL     Η   AHISTOS. 


ΐΐοΰι^    ol  opKOi,  τΓουν    rj   ττιστίς•, 
TloD  'vac  όσα  συ  μ    ώρκίστης  ; 

Tlovp    τα   στέφανα  του  <γαμου, 

ΤΙοΰ  ^vaL  τα  poSa  κ    τ]  μυρτίαί{<ί) ; 

'Αν  έθέΧτ]^  'ία   να   ζήσω, 

Δ09  μου  τα  ΧουΧούΒία  'ττίσω' 

Δός  μου  'ττίσω   τα  \ου\ού8ία, 
yie   φίΧία   φαρμακβ  μβνα, 

Ύα   \ου\ου8ια  μαραμένα 
"Οττου  σ'   έ'δίδα  (e)ae(ya). 
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THE  FAITHLESS   ONE. 


ΤΙ/ΉΕΚΕ  are  tliy  vows  ?  Where  is  thy  faith  ?  Where  are 
all  that  thou  liadst  sworu  to  me  ? 

Where  are  the  marriage-chaplets  ?  AVhere  are  the  roses 
and  the  myrtle-boughs  ? 

If  thou  wantest  me  to  live,  give  me  my  flowers  back.  Give 
me  back  the  flowers  now  poisoned  with  kisses, 

The  flowers,  now  faded,  which  I  once  gave  thee. 
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't 


XII.     ΘΑΝΑΤΟΣ. 

ra  μαύρα  ^ντυμβνη, 
'Σ   τά  μανρα  de  νάσαι. 


Κα/.  ^ με   θα   θυμάσαι, 
ΚαΙ  Ίτάντα  θα  κ\αί\. 

Θά  έ'λ^τ;  μία  ημβρα,  5 

Ύίρνστ]  μου  περιστέρα, 

'Σ  τον  τάφο    μου  έττάνω 
Νά  ρίζχΐ'ζ  μυρτιαΐ^, 

ΜυρτίαΓ?  και   τραντάφυ\\α, 

Ki'  άνθη   του  τταραΒείσου,  ίο 

Και  ίτάντα  με  Βάκρυα, 

Θά  \έ\  οχ  εμέ. 

Αυτά  τά   ωραία 

ΤΧυκύτατα  ιμάτια 
Me  φέρ{ν)ουν  μία    \αΰρα  ig 

Φρικτή    \  τη    καρΒία . 

XIII.   στεναγμός. 

'Σάι^  ρόδο'  'τΓοΟ  ^β{'γ)αίνεί 
'Σ  TW  κόσμο'  κι    ανθίζει. 
Μια'  ^ μέρα    μυρίζει. 
Μια'  'μέρα    βαστά. 

Ύη    Βεύτερ    αέρας  5 

Τά  φύΧλα  τ    άρττάζει, 
Ύη    νειότη'  Βαμάζει 
ΚαΙ  τ^ι»  εύω8ία  . 

'Σαι^  ρόδο'  ' μαράνθη 

Κ'  ?;   αθώα  καρ8ία  μου,  ίο 

Ή   νειότη  μου  'γ^άθη, 
Ύόν  τάφο    ζητά. 
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DEATH. 

/^LAD  in  black,  in  black  weeds,  thou  shalt  be,  and  thou  shalt 
remember  me  and  ever  weep. 

There  will  come  a  day,  my  golden  dove,  when  thou  shalt 
spread  mjTtle-boughs  on  my  grave. 

Myrtle-boughs  and  roses  and  blossoms  of  paradise ;  and 
ever  in  tears  thou  shalt  cry  Ah  me  1 

These  fair  sweet  eyes  bring  a  fearful  flame  into  my  heart. 


A   SIGH. 

Τ  HvE  a  rose  which  bursts  forth  into  the  world  and  blossoms  : 
it  smells  for  a  day  ;  for  a  day  it  lasts.  On  the  following 
day  the  wind  snatches  its  petals  away,  subdues  its  youth  and  its 
perfume.  Like  a  rose  has  faded  my  innocent  heart ;  my  youth 
is  gone  ;  it  seeks  the  grave. 
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XIV.     Ο    ΕΡΑΣΤΗΣ. 


Τάφε  σκΧηρύ,  ^ττού  κρύτττβις 
Ύη    νέα    ^ΊΓοΰ  Χατρβύω, 
Πολλά  'δεν  σοΟ  '^υρβύω, 
Μί'α'  χάρι    σον   ζητώ. 

Νά  μ€   δβχί^τ/ς•  κ    €μέ{να) 
'Σ  το  χώμα  σου  το  κρΰο  , 
Ν'   άναττα,υθώ  ττΧησίο 
^Κκ€ίνη<;  ν   άγαττώ. 


XV.     ο    ΚΤΝΗΓΟΣ. 

Τά^€  ττως   ήμαστε  ττουΧια, 

Πουλιά  ζενγαρωμβνα, 
Κ  at  'ττερασ'   €νας  κυνη'γός, 

ΚαΙ  ^σκότωσε  το  eva. 

\Κν(Ίθβμά  σ€,  κυνη'γ€, 
'ΠοΟ  'σκότωσε?  το  eva 

Και  'δεν  μας  'σκόττωσε?  τά  δύο, 
Νά    ττα  μ    αηκάΧιασμξ,να. 
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THE  LOVER. 

/^RUEL  grave,  that  concealest  the  maid  whom  I  worship, 
I  ask  not  much  of  thee  :  one  favour  I  solicit : 
That  thou  shouldst  receive  me  also  in  thy  cold  bosom,  that 
I  may  rest  by  the  side  of  her  whom  I  love. 


THE  HUNTER. 

T^ANCY  that  we  were  birds, — a  loving  couple  of  birds, — and 
that  a  huntsman  went  by  and  shot  one  of  us. 
A  curse  on  thee,  huntsman,  who   hast  killed  only  one  ! 
Why  didst  thou  not  kill  us  both,  that  we  might  perish  in 
each  other's  arms? 
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XVI.    SERENADES. 

The  following  two  pieces  are  specimens  of  the  songs  known 
as  ττατιΐ'αδες^  or  aepevaSe^  (Ital.  serenata).  This  kind  of  erotic 
poetry  flourishes  especially  in  the  big  towns  on  the  coast  of 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Italian  custom  of  bands  of 
young  men  serenading  their  lady-loves  during  the  long  moonlit 
nights  of  summer  was  early  adopted  by  the  Greeks  of  the  great 
commercial  centres,  who  have  always  maintained  relations 
with  Italy,  and  whose  life  is  modelled  on  a  more  Western 
pattern  than  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior. 

This  form  of  poetry  is  generally  characterised  by  a  warmth 
and  intensity  of  feeling  which  often  reminds  one  of  the 
impassioned  effusions  of  the  Lesbian  Muse. 

The  description  of  the  effects  of  love  in  the  first  of  these 
two  pieces  may  be  compared  with  some  of  Sappho's  songs, 
especially  with  the  one  refen-ed  to  in  the  Notes.  Old  Charon 
figures  here  as  the  personification  of  Death, — a  more  exalted 
role  than  the  one  which  he  plays  in  Classical  Mythology.  In- 
deed, in  the  modern  Greek  mind  he  seems  to  combine  the 
functions  of  Apollo  and  Hermes  with  those  familiar  to  the 

1  This  word  is  a  corrupt  form  of  the  Ital.  mattinata  which,  Uke  the 
Fr.  anbade,  means  a  morning's  music  under  one's  windows. 
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ancient  Charon.  He  is  sometimes  described  as  the  bearer  of  a 
quiver  and  bow  (σα  ίτα),  with  which  he  inflicts  sudden  death,  at 
other  times  as  a  messenger  whose  errand  is  to  summon  the 
doomed  person  to  the  next  world,  and  again  as  the  ferry- 
man who  conveys  the  soul  to  the  land  of  Shades.  In  the 
piece  under  consideration  he  appears  in  the  first  of  these 
characters. 

The  second  song  is  in  a  milder  vein.  The  lover  threatens 
to  take  the  more  practical  course  of  seeking  in  a  new  love 
consolation  for  his  disappointment,  and  so  pay  the  faithless 
one  back  in  her  own  coin. 
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ΠΑΤΙΝΑΔΕΣ. 

1. 

Ο   €ρωτάς  σου  μ"  άναψβ  μία    φϊλό'γα  \  την  καρΒία  , 
ΚαΙ  με  φΧο'γίζ    αλύττητα,  'Sez/  'νρίσκω  ησυγία  . 
"ΟτΓον  "γυρίσω  βάσανα,  δττον  σταθώ  σκοτοΰραί(ς), 
Βλεττω  του  ^άρου  κ    βργ^ονται  -η  κρυ€ραΙ{ς)  \vyovpat{^). 

Έ,τταράττβί  τώμα  \  την  καρΒία\  τρεΧλος  θα  καταντήσω,    5 
^ΙτΓβρ^εύθηκα  \  τα   κάΧλη   σον,  'σαν  το  Kepi  θά  σβύσω. 
Ύρέξβ,  ψυ^χ^ή  μου,  ττρόφθασε  Ιατρεία'  να  μου   8ώστ)<;• 
Μ'   eva  σου  βΧεμμα  ΙΧαρο    τον  φίΧο    σου  να  σώστ)ς. 


Πώς  ήμ'7Γορ€Ϊ<;  κι"   άΧΧάζείς  την  KapSia    σου; 
Μα^'    οτί  καΐ   'γώ  μίαν  άΧΧην   αγαττώ. 
ΛΙ'  άΧΧη<^  φιΧία   θα  σβύσω  τα    8ίκά  σου, 
ΛΙ     άΧΧην   θε   νά   ζω,   καΐ   σε   θα  Χησμονώ. 

Άεν  /χ'   aya'7ra<;  καΐ  Χε\  ττώς  με  Χατρενείς. 

Me  τετοία  Xoyia  Βνο  'χ^ρόνους  με  ττΧανάς. 
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SERENADES. 


IVTY  love  of  thee  has  kindled  a  flame  in  my  breast,  and 
-'-'-^  burns  me  mercilessly — I  can  find  no  rest.  Wherever  I 
turn  I  find  torture  ;  wherever  I  stand  I  meet  with  trouble  ! 
I  feel  Charon's  cold  languor  creeping  upon  me. 

My  blood  is  boiling  in  my  heart.  I  shall  end  in  madness. 
I  am  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  thy  beauty.  I  shall  be 
extinguished  like  a  candle  !  Make  haste,  my  life,  and  heal 
me  :  with  one  sweet  glance  save  thy  friend. 


2. 

TTOW  canst  thou  thus  change  thy  heart?  Learn  that  I 
-'--'-  also  love  another.  With  another's  kisses  I  shall  efface 
thine.     With  another  I  shall  live  and  forget  thee. 

Thou  lovest  me  not,  and  sayest  that  thou  worshippest  me- 
With  such  false  words  thou  hast  deceived  me  these  two  years. 
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XVII.     Η   ΧΗΡΑ. 

1.  Τι   άφη('γ)κραστήτε  να  σα•;  'ττώ  τι,  βτταθβ  μία  χήρα• 
Το  φουστανάκι  τ  9  έχασε  κ   ecTre  ττώς  'γώ  το  ^ττηρα. 

— Ή   χήρα  η   κακομοίρα, 
'Εγώ  '8ev  της  το  'ττήρα. 

2.  ^Αν   ϊσως  καΐ   το  'ττήρα  'γώ,   ν^   α8ικοθανατΐ]σω, 

Να    ^τταν   να   μβ   κρ€μάσουν(€)   \    τον   βαρβΚίου    τον 
ττηρο'. 

—  Η   χήρα   η   κακομοίρα, 
'Εγώ  'δέ^»   τη<ί   το  "ττηρα. 

3.  'Ay  Γσως  και  το    ττήρα    yd),   ν    α^ικοθανατήσω, 

Να  κρβμαστώ  V  τα  Χύχανα,  να  ττβσω  'ς  τα  μαρούΧια. 
— Ή   χήρα   ή   κακομοίρα, 
Έ^ώ    Sev  τή<;   το   'ττήρα. 

4.  '\\ν  ϊσως  καΐ  το  ^ττήρα  'γώ,  ν    άΒικοθανατήσω, 
Νά  μ€  cL\vaoheaovv{e)  μβ  μια    τσαττελα    σύκα. 

— Ή   χήρα  ή   κακομοίρα, 
Έ7ώ    hev  της  το    ττήρα. 
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THE  WIDOW. 

Τ  ISTEN  that  I  may  tell  you  what  happened  to  a  widow  : 
She  lost  her  petticoat  and  said  that  I  took  it. 
Chorus : — The  ill-fated  widow  ! 
I  did  not  take  it. 

If  perchance  I  took  it,  may  I  die  the  death  of  a  thief! 
May  they  take  and  hang  me — on  the  tap  of  a  cask. 
Chorus : — The  ill-fated  widow  ! 
I  did  not  take  it. 

If  perchance  I  took  it,  may  I  die  the  death  of  a  thief ! 
May  I  be  hung — on  cabbages  ;  may  I  fall  into — a  lettuce-bed. 
Chorus  : — The  ill-fated  widow  ! 
I  did  not  take  it. 

If  perchance  I  took  it,  may  I  die  the  death  of  a  thief ! 
May  they  chain  me  with — a  string  of  figs. 

Chorus  : — The  ill-fated  widow  ! 
I  did  not  take  it. 
A.  10 
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5.  'At»   ίσω?   και   το    ττηρα    ηώ,   ν    α^ικοθανατήσω, 
Να  μβ   7Τ€τροβο\ησονν{€)  μ    avya   'καθαρισμένα. 

— Ή   χήρα  η   κακομοίρα, 
Εγώ    δεί'  της   το   'ττηρα. 

6.  *Αν   ϊσως   καΐ   το   'ττήρα    γώ,   ν    άΒικοθανατήσω, 

Να    σττάσονν   και    τα   'Βόντια   μου  \{e)  μία'   γΧωρη 
μιτζίθρα'. 

— Ή   χήρα  ή   κακομοίρα, 
'Ενγώ   'Sev   της   το   'ττήρα. 
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If  perchance  I  took  it,  may  I  die  the  death  of  a  thief! 
May  they  pelt  me  witli — shelled  eggs. 

Chorus  : — The  ill-fated  widow  ! 
I  did  not  take  it. 

If  perchance  I  took  it,  may  I  die  the  death  of  a  tliief ! 
^lay  my  teeth  break — in  a  fresh  cheese-cake. 
Chorus  : — The  ill-fated  widow  ! 
I  did  not  take  it. 
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XVIII.     Η   ΧΙΩΤΙΣ2Α\ 

1.  Κάτω    ς   τό'  ^yia\o\  κάτω  \  το  TrepiyiaXi, 

— Κίίτω  'ς  το'  ^yiaXo^  κοντή, 
^ζραντζουΚα  φουντωτή. 

2.  YlXevovv  Κίώτισσαί(ς),  irXevovv  77α7Γαζο7Γον\αι{ς), 

— Il\€vec  ^ίώτισσα  κοντή, 
Χβμονίτσα  φουντωτή. 

3.  Kat  μία  Χίώτ^σσα,  μικρή   ττατταΒοττούΧα, 

— Καί.   μία   ^ίώτισσα   κοντή, 
ΝεραντζΌΰλα   φουντωτή. 

4.  TlXivet   KL    άττΧών^ι,  καϊ   μ€  τον  άμμο    τταίζβί, 

— UXeveL   KL    άττΧώνβί,   κοντή, 
Αβμονίτσα   φουντωτή. 

5.  Κί     άρμενο    7Γ€ρ{ν)α   γ^ρυσό^ ,   τταΧαμισμύνο  , 

— Ki'   άρμενο    7Γ€ρ(  ν)α,  κοντή, 
^εραντζουΧα  φουντωτή. 

6.  "EXa/i-v/re  kl    αυτό,  κ    εΧαμψαν  τα   κουττία  του, 

— "ΕΧαμψε  kl    αυτό,  κοντή, 
Χεμονίτσα   φουντωτή. 

^  Cf.  Passow,  No.  447. 


D 
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THE  WOMAN   OF  CHIOS. 

OWN  on  the  sea-shore ;  down  on  the  beach, 

Chorus: — Down  on  the  sea-shore  a  little  woman, 
A  little  blooming  orange-tree. 


Are  λγοηιβη  of  Chios,  priests'  daughters,  washing  (linen). 
Chorus  : — A  little  woman  of  Chios  is  washing  (linen), 
A  little  blooming  lemon-tree. 

A  little  woman  of  Chios,  a  priest's  little  daughter, 
Chorus : — A  tiny  little  woman  of  Chios, 
A  little  blooming  orange-tree. 

She  is  washing  (linen),  and  spreading  it,  and  playing  with  the 
sand, 

CL•rus : — She  is  washing  (linen)  and  spreading  it, 
A  little  blooming  lemon-tree. 

A  gilded,  well  rigged  out  vessel  sails  by, 

Chorus : — A  vessel  sails  by,  little  one, 
Little  blooming  orange-tree. 

It  gleamed,  and  its  oars  gleamed, 

Chorus: — It  gleamed,  little  one, 

Little  blooming  lemon-tree. 
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7.  ^Φύσηξ'   0  βορέας,  μαΐστρος   τραμουντάνα, 

— ^Φνσηξ^  6  βορέας,  κοντή, 
^\ζραντζοΰ\α   φουΐ'τωτή. 

8.  Κί'  ανασήκωσε  το  ττοΒοφούστανο^  της. 

— Ki    ανασήκωσε,  κοντή, 
Αβμονιτσα  φουντωτή. 

9.  Καί    τνις  ^φάνηκβν   ό  ιτο^αστρά'^/αΧός   της, 

— Καί,   τΐις  ^φάνηκβ,   κοντή, 
^βραντζουλα  φουντωτή. 

10.       κ    έ'λα^'ψ"    ο    ''/ιαΧος,   κ'   β\αμ^    ο  κόσμος  οΚος, 
— Κ'   €\αμψ'   ο   '"/ιαΧός,   κοντή, 
Αεμονίτσα   φουντωτή. 
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The  North  wind  blew,  a  strong  northern  gale, 

Chorus : — The  North  wind  blew,  little  one, 
Little  blooming  orange-tree. 

And  lifted  up  her  long  skirt, 

Chorus : — And  lifted  up,  little  one, 
Little  blooming  lemon-tree. 

And  the  ankle  of  her  foot  came  to  sight, 

Chorus : — And  came  to  sight,  little  one, 
Little  blooming  orange-tree. 

And  the  sea-shore  gleamed,  and  the  universe  gleamed. 
Chorus: — And  the  sea-shore  gleamed,  little  one, 
Little  blooming  lemon-tree. 
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XIX.     TO    ΑΜΠΕΛΙ. 

1.  "  'A/u.7reXt  μου  ττβρίφημο'  καΐ  κοντοκΧαδβ  μενο  , 

— ΤΙί7Γ6ρόρρίζα, 
"Ψι,Χή,  Xvyvr)   μου  μίση,   καΐ   να   σ    ωριζα! 

2.  "  ΜοΟ  ^βάρεσαν  τα  χρ€η   σου  καΐ  τά  δοσίματα  σου, 

— ^1ά  τ?/   θάλασσα  , 
"ΨίΧη,  Χυ'^'νή   μου  μέση,   να  σ    α'^καΧυαζά! 

3.  "  ΚαΙ   θβΧω  να  σ€  ττουΧησω,  καΐ  να  σε  τΓαζαρέψω.' 

— ΐΙίΤΓβρόρριζα, 
ΨίΧή,  \υ<γ'νή  μου  μέση,  καϊ  να  σ    ωρίζα! 

4.  "  Μ.ή  μέ  τΓουλ^?,  βρ'  αφέντη  μου,  καϊ  μη  μέ  τταζαρεύ'^'ζ, 

— ΪΙίττερόρρι,ζα, 
'ΨίΧη,  Χυ'γ'νη   μου  μέση,   καϊ   να  σ'   ωρίζα! 

5.  "  Για  βάΧβ  νέους  '<;  το  τσάττισμα,  'γβρόντους  να  κΧα- 

δβύουν, 

— Τίπτερόρρίζα, 
ΨιΧή,  Χυ<^νή  μου  μέση,  καϊ  να  σ'   ωρίζα! 

6.  "  ΚαΙ  αττάρθβνα  κορή{τ)σια  να  μέ  βΧαστοΧο'^ησουν." 

— ΠίΤΓβρόρρίζα, 
"ΨίΧη,  Χυ'γ^νί]  μου  μέση,  καϊ   να  σ'   ωρίζα! 
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THE  VINEYARD. 


"  1\/T^  famous  vineyard,  and  close-trimmed, 
-^'-*-  Chorus : — Pepper-root, 

Slim,  slender  waist,  would  that  thou  wert  mine  ! 

'■'Thy  debts  and  thy  imposts  are  weighing  me  down, 
Chorus  : — By  the  sea  ! 
Slim,  slender  waist,  \\Ould  that  I  embraced  thee  ! 

"And  I  wish  to  sell  thee,  to  strike  a  bargain  on  thee." 
Chorus : — Pepper-root, 
Slim,  slender  waist,  would  that  thou  wert  mine  ! 

"  Do  not  sell  me,  my  good  lord,  do  not  bargain  on  me. 
Chorus : — Pepper-root, 
Slim,  slender  waist,  would  that  thou  wert  mine ! 

"  Set  youths  to  dig  and  old  men  to  prune, 
Chorus : — Pepper-root, 
Slim,  slender  waist,  would  that  thou  wert  mine  ! 

"And  unmarried  maidens  to  pick  my  tendrils." 
Chorus : — Pepper-root, 
Slim,  slender  waist,  would  that  thou  wert  mine ! 
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XX.     ΕΛΕΝΗ. 


'Σάι^  '7Γαι/)(ι/)ϊ7<?  τον   κατήφορο^ 

— 'ΈΧένη  μου,   'ΚΧβνη, 
Ύην  άκρη    το  τΓΟτάμί, 

— Έλ.€νη   φίΧημένη, 
Me  το  ττΧατυ  ^ττουκάμισο' , 

— Έλει/τ;  μου,  'Κλένΐ], 
Me  τ    άσττρο'   σου  ττοΒάρί, 

— 'ΚΧάνη  τσιμττημένη, 
^αμηΧωσβ  το  φέσι   σου, 

— Έλεζ/τ;  μου,   ΈΧβνη, 
ΚαΙ  σκ€7Γασ€  τα    φρύδια, 

— 'ΈιΧέρη   δαΎκαμβνη, 
Να  μη  φαντ}  το  φιΧημα, 

— 'ΚΧενη  μου,  ΈΧένη, 
'Ποΰ   σ'    έ'χω   φιΧημένη, 

— 'Έ/λένη  ^'γκαΧιασμένη. 
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HELEX. 


ΤΧΤΗΕΧ  thou  goest  down  the  slope, 

Chorus  .-—Helen,  my  Helen, 
Along  the  bank  of  the  river, 

C/iorus: — My  kissed  Helen, 
In  thy  flowing  tunic, 

Chorus: — Helen,  my  Helen, 
With  thy  white  foot, 

Chorus: — My  pinched  Helen, 
Lower  thy  cap, 

Chorus: — Helen,  my  Helen, 
And  cover  thy  eyebrows, 

Chorus  : — My  bitten  Helen, 
To  hide  the  mark  of  the  kiss, 

Chorus  : — Helen,  my  Helen, 
Wliich  I  have  given  thee. 

Chorus: — My  embraced  Helen. 
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XXL     Ο    XOTNOS. 

S  T?;'   ρίζα    του  βασίΧικοΰ,  '<?  τ^'  ρίζα    του  βάρσαμου, 

— Έύρμω  μου  κι    \\ναστασία  μου, 
ΤΙαντρενβτ'  ή  αγάττ?;  μου  και    iraLp{v)eL  τον  6'χτρό    μου, 

—  \α   το   ττεΐσμα   το   '8ικό^   μου. 
Havet  τά  στέφανα  'χ^ρυσα  kl    άκ€ρτ)αίς  τ»;9  Χαμττήζβς, 

— ^ΰρμω  μου  kl     Αναστασία  μου, 
Ήάνουν  κ    €με(να)    ια  νουνο  ,  να    ττα    να  στβφανωσω, 

— Τα  ττροικία   νη   τταραΒώσω. 
Me  τι  ΤΓοΒάρία  να  σταθώ,  στ€φάνια  \ά  ν    άΧλήξω ;        •. 

— "Έ,ΰρμω  μου  kl    Αναστασία  μου, 
Ύά   στβφάνια   \ά   ν    ά\\άξω,   7ΓpoLκίa  να   τταραΒωσω ; 

— Έ-ύρμω  μου  kl    Αναστασία  μου. 
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THE  BEST-MAN. 

A  Τ  the  spring  of  the  basil ;  at  the  spring  of  the  balsam- 
tree, 

Chorus : — My  Syrmo  and  Anastasia, 
My  love  is  married  and  takes  my  rival, 

Chorus : — Out  of  spite  against  me. 
She  prepares  the  wreaths  of  gold  and  unused  candles, 

Chorus : — My  SjTmo  and  Anastasia, 
And  they  appoint  me  best-man  to  crown  them, 

Chorus : — To  deliver  the  dowry. 
On  what    feet   shall  I   stand,  in   order  to  interchange  the 
wreaths  ? 

Chorus: — My  Syrmo  and  Anastasia, 
To  interchange  the  wTeaths,  and  deliver  the  dowry  ? 
Clwrus : — My  Syrmo  and  Anastasia. 
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XXII.     ΒΑΓΙΩ. 

1.  "  'Δεν    f^βoLς,   Βαγίώ.   e?   την   εκκΧησία, 

Να   κάντ)ς  το'   σταυρό^   σον, 

— Βαγίώ,     7Γ    ανάθεμα   σβ. 

2.  "  aMol•-'   €μβαίν€ίς,   ^β('γ)αίν6ΐ^  fcal   τηράς, 

Ύηράς    τά    τταΧληκάρία, 

— Βαγίώ.    77    ανάθεμα   σβ. 

3.  "  Το   τταΧληκάρι   'ττοΟ  τηράς 

Θελ'   ωμορφο'  κορή(τ)σι, 

— Βαγίώ,   'τγ'   ανάθεμα   σε. 

4.  "  Να  ^ζ^ρν   ρόκα    κι    apyaXio", 

Να    ^e  ρτ;   ^"^  κεντάη." 

— Βαγίώ,    7γ'  άναθεμά  σε. 

ο.  "  Το   κεντίσμα     ναι   'γΧέντισμα, 

Κ'   ί}  po/ca  'ftti  σερ{η)ίάνι, 

— Βαγίώ,  'τγ'  ανάθεμα  σε. 

6.  "  Μ'   αυτός   ό   ερ'μος   αργαλεο?, 

Έ,ίναί  σκΧαβία  //.εγαλ?;." 

— Βαγίώ,  'τγ'   ανάθεμα   σε. 
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VAYO. 


"  TTTILT  thou  not  go  into  the  church,  Vayo, 
'  ^      And  cross  thyself  ? 

Chorus: — Confound  thee,  Vayo. 

"  But  thou  goest  in  and  out  and  watchest, 
Watchest  the  lads, 

Chorus: — Confound  thee,  Vayo. 

"  The  lad  whom  thou  watchest 
Wants  a  pretty  maid. 

Chorus: — Confound  thee,  Vayo. 

' '  One  that  is  skilled  at  the  spindle  and  loom, 
One  that  is  skilled  in  embroidery." 

Chorus:- — Confound  thee,  Vayo. 

"  Embroidery  is  amusement. 
With  the  spindle  one  may  lounge. 

Chorus: — Confound  thee,  Vayo. 

"  But  this  wretched  loom 
Is  grievous  slavery." 

Chorus: — Confound  thee,  Vayo. 
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XXIII.    THE  SAILOR'S  PRAYER. 


The  subject  of  the  following  ballad  is  a  young  sailor 
becalmed  on  the  open  sea.  He  calls  on  the  North  Wind  to 
come  to  his  rescue  and  speed  him  home  to  his  aged  mother, 
who  is  anxiously  expecting  him.  The  personification  of  Boreas 
is  thoroughly  Homeric,  and  reminds  one  of  the  prayer  of 
Achilles  to  the  winds  in  the  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad. 
Indeed,  the  Avhole  piece  is  hardly  modern  in  tone.  But  for  its 
Romaic  garb,  it  might  very  well  have  been  sung  by  one  of 

Odysseus'    own    έρίηρίς  kralpoi. 

There  is  a  depth  and  sincerity  of  feeling  in  it  which  mark- 
it  as  a  composition  of  no  mean  order,  while  its  refreshing 
simplicity  and  purity  proclaim  it  a  genuine  offspring  of  the 
unsophisticated  popular  Muse. 
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Η    ΠΡΟΣΕΤΧΗ   TOT   NATTOT. 

Φυσά,  Ήορβα  μου,  φυσ7]σ€,  να  ^ττάρουν  τα  ττανία  μου. 
Φύσα,  Bopea  μ  ,  και   μάτωσαν  τα  χ^ρια  \  τα  κουττία  μου 
Τά   8άκτυ\ά  μ    avayjraiie),   ανάψαν   κ    οί  σκαρμοί  μου. 
Φύσα,   Βορεα  μ',   κι    αττόστασα,   έσββσθηκ     ή   ττνοη  μου. 
'Κφρύ'^/ησαν   τά   χβίΧη  μου,   άΧλο   vepo    'hkv  έχω,  ■ 

Me   θάΧασσα    τα  βρβχω, 
Κ'   η   άρμη    ναι   ττικρά. 

TleXayo^  χωρίς  κύματα  'ττοΟ  νά   κτυττοΰν  'ς  την  άκρη' 
Έ,Ιναι  δύο  'μάτια  yaXava  οττου  8ίψούν  \ά  δάκρυ, 
Έ,Ιναί  καρΖία  Βίχως  τταΧμούς,  elv    άρρωστη  βΧττίδα,       κ 
Βραδεία  χωρίς  'ξημέρωμα,  χωρίς  δροσίας  ρανίΖα, 
'Αγ^τΓτ?   χωρίς  oveipa,   6  ΤΙίνδος  χωρίς  χιόνι, 
Χωρι?  ΧαΧία    τ    αηδόνι, 
ΤΙουΧί  χωρίς  φουΧβά  • 

Φύσα,  Βορεα  μου,  φύσησε  και  'δεν  θα  την  προφθάσω,       ι: 
Μου  εΐτταν  ττώς  eiv    άρρωστη,  φοβούμαι  μη  τΐ]ν  χάσω. 
^Έ^χάθηκ    eva   σύ{'γ)ν€φο' ,  εχάθηκ     'ένα  κνμα  ; 
Ία  μία"  καρδία'  V  ά^άττησα  eyiv    6  κόσμος  μνήμα  ; 
Έουνά,  'δεν  άνασενετε,  Χαηκάδια  μου,  βουνά  μου  ; 

'ΣττΧαηχνίσου  με,  Έορέα  μου,  2ο 

ΐΐατερα  μου  Βορε'α. 
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THE  SAILOR'S  PRAYER. 

T)LOW,  my  North  Wind,  blow,  that  my  sails  may  be  filled. 
ΒΙοΛν,  my  North  Wind,  for  my  hands  are  bleeding  at  the 
oars.  My  fingers  are  aflame  and  the  rowlocks  also.  Blow,  my 
North  Wind,  for  I  am  weary  and  my  breath  is  spent.  My  lips 
are  parched  ;  I  have  no  fresh  water  left ;  I  moisten  them  with 
sea-water,  but  the  brine  is  bitter. 

A  sea  without  waves,  dashing  against  the  beach,  is  like 
a  pair  of  blue  eyes  which  thirst  for  tears  in  vain.  It  is  like 
a  heart  that  beats  not.  It  is  a  sickly  hope  ;  an  evening  Avith- 
out  a&vm,  without  a  drop  of  dew.  It  is  love  without  dreams  ; 
Mount  Pindus  without  snow  ;  a  songless  nightingale  ;  a  nest- 
less  bird. 

Blow,  my  North  Wind,  blow,  or  else  I  shall  not  find  her 
alive.  They  tell  me  that  she  is  ill  and  I  fear  lest  I  lose  her.  Is 
there  no  cloud?  Is  there  no  wave?  Has  the  whole  world 
become  a  tomb  for  the  only  heart  I  have  ever  loved  ?  Moun- 
tains, will  you  not  breathe  ?  My  glens,  my  hills  ?  0  have 
pity  on  me,  my  North  Wind,  father  North  Wind. 
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('Ε)χ^€9  'σαν  ytie   συνώζευσβ,  Bopea,  '?  το   irepiyuiXL 
Ή  μάνα  μου  μ    ayKaXiaae,  μου    σφιζε  το  κεφαΧι, 
ΤΧυκά,  yXvKU  μ    βφίΧησβ,  μου  'δω/ί€   την   €ύ\η    της, 
Κ,αΙ  μου  Ve  νάρθω  'γλ^^γορα  \ατ    elvai  μονα')(τ)  της.     25 
Bopea,   Βορέα,  σττΧαγχνίσου  μβ,  η  μάνα  μβ  ττροσμύνβι, 
'Αν  'Sev  μ€  'Sfj  ^7Γ€θαίν€ί, 
Ή   μαύρη   ^vat   yprja. 
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Yesterday,  when  she  accompanied  me  to  the  beach,  0 
T^orth  Wind,  my  mother  embraced  me.  She  pressed  my  head 
between  her  hands  and  sweetly,  SAveetly  kissed  me.  She  gave 
me  her  blessing  and  bade  me  come  back  soon,  because  she  is 
alone. 

North  Wind,  0  North  Wind,  take  pity  on  me  :  my  mother 
is  waiting  for  me.  If  she  see  me  not,  she  will  die ;  for  the 
hapless  one  is  old. 
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XXIY.     Η   ΦΟΤΣΚΩΘΑΛΑΣΣΙΑ. 

"  Τιαλο',  'γίαλό',  '?  το  TrepiyiaXt, 

Αγάλ',  ayaXia  το  κουττί  μας, 
Mr}  "ττάρτ)   φονσκωθαΚασσία.     (Bis.) 

"  Κοϊ'τά,   κοντά,  \ά  να  φουσκώστ] 

Τ    a{y)ept  μέσα  \  το  ττανί  μας,  5 

Νά  φνιγωμ^"  με  το"  Bopea'.     (Bis.) 

"  Via  '5e(<?),  7ία  '§6(9)  το   Bo/jeaSa/ci 
Me  τΙ  άρμη    σττρω^νβι  το  κύμα, 
Το   φερ(ν)€ί  €ξω  μία'  'χαρά.      (Bis.) 

"  'Έίμττρός,  βμττρός,  ττίάσε  το   ττανί,  ίο 

Δέσε  '?  Tr/t»  ττρνμνη,  καΐ  το  κουττί 
Ύράβα  yepa,  τράβα  yepa."     (Bis.) 

Αυτό  το  άσμ    eVa?   ναύτης 

'Γίαλό',  '7ίαλό'  ετραγωδοΰσε• 
ΚαΙ  τό  'λέγε  /ζ.'  άττέΚττίσία  ,  1 5 

Να  ττάψτ)  ή   φουσκωθαΧασσία. 
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THE  SAILOR'S  SONG. 


"  /^LOSE  to  the  shore,  close  to  the  beach,  gently  aud  slowl}- 
let  us  ply  our  oar,  lest  the  swell  sweep  us  away. 

"  Close,  close  to  the  shore,  that  the  breeze  may  make  our 
sails  bulge,  and  make  us  fly  with  the  North  Wind. 

"  Look,  look  how  lustily  the  dear  North  Wind  drives  the 
wave  from  the  beach  and  beautifully  bears  it  out  to  sea. 

"  Make  haste,  make  haste,  seize  the  sail,  bind  it  to  the 
stern,  and  fall  to  the  oars  :  pull  hard,  pull  hard." 

This  song  a  sailor  sang  sailing  by  the  shore.  He  sang  it 
in  despair,  that  the  swell  might  fall. 
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XXV.     ΤΡΑΓΟΤΔΑΚΙΑ. 

1. 

"Ηλί09  και   αύρας, 
^Tiavrpevovrai  'ς  τάς  Έβρρας. 

'Ήλί09  καΐ   χίόι/ia, 
Ώ,αντρβύοντ    apyovTLa. 

3. 

"Ηλίος  και   βρογ^ι], 
^WavTp^vovT    οι   φτωχ^οί. 

4. 

Βρεχ6ί,  βρβχει,  καΐ  χιοτίζβι, 
ΚαΙ  τα  μάρμαρα  ττοτίζβι. 
ΊΊον  να  κρνψωμ€^  τ?}'   νύφη  ; 
ΆτΓο  κάτ    \  το    νερο'χύτη . 
ΠοΟ  να  κρύψωμβ    το'  'γαμβρό'; 
ΆτΓΟ  κάτ    ατΓ    το  ττατερο. 

5.     ΑΤΓΑΡΙΑ. 

"ΟτΓΟίος  ητβράστ) 
Kat  'Sei/  /Lte  ττιάστ], 
Ύην  ά'γαττη    του   νά   -χ^αστ). 
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CHILDREN'S  SONGS. 

These  nonsense  verses  are  sung  by  children  during  their 
siames  : 


When   the   sun   shines  and  the  wind  blows,  people  are 
married  at  S  err  as. 


When  the   sun   shines  and  the   snow  falls,  princes   are 
married. 

3. 

When   the   sun   shines  and  the  rain   falls,   beggars   are 
married. 

4. 

It  rains,  it  rains  and  snows,  and  makes  the  marble  slabs 
wet. 

— Where  shall  we  hide  the  bride  ? 
—Under  the  washing-board. 
— Where  shall  we  hide  the  bridegiOom  ? 
— Under  the  kneading-trough. 

5. 

The  Willow  (says) : 
Whoever  goes  by  and  touches  me  not, 
May  he  lose  his  love. 
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XXVI.    THE  SWALLOW-SOXG'. 


The  practice  of  boys  going  about  the  streets  singing  the 
appearance  of  the  swallow  at  the  liegiuning  of  spring  is  of  verj' 
ancient  origin.  Athenaeus  (vni.  360  b)  preserves  a  specimen 
of  the  swallow-song  (χελιδονισ/χα)  popular  among  the  Rhodians. 
It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  this  custom — the  most  inoSen- 
sive  form  of  begging  (άγερ/ΛΟς) — is  still  maintained  in  Greece. 
On  the  feast  of  the  Worship  of  the  Cross  in  the  third  week 

in  Lent  (^ταυροπροσκυνησίζ  rrjs  Μεγάλη•;  Τεσσαρακοστοί), 
numbers  of  boj-s  walk  from  house  to  house  carrpng  a  small 
wooden  image  of  a  swallow,  decorated  with  flowers,  which  they 
make  turn  round  on  a  pivot  while  they  hail  the  arrival  of  the 
"herald  of  Spring."  Their  reward  generally  consists  of  eggs, 
cheese,  cakes,  and  so  forth. 

^  This  piece  was  originally  published  iu  the  Athenaum  (Sept.  30,  '99), 
and  is  reproduced  here  by  the  Editor's  kind  permission. 
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Passow  gives  several  specimens  of  the  swallow-song  (Nos. 
305 — 308),  all  different  from  tlie  following  copy.  The  piece 
can  boast  of  little  poetical  beauty  in  itself,  but  is  interesting 
as  a  parallel  to  the  classical  cantilemc  referred  to  above. 
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ΧΕΛΙΔΟΝΙΣΜΑ. 

Χελιδόνα  ^Trepaae  άττο  τη    ^Ιαύρη    θάΧασσα  . 
"E/carVe   και   \άΧησ€,  Trvpyoi'  βθβμέΧιωσβ. 

Ae  e,  Xe'e,  -χ^εΧιΒόνα, 

Nii  μαζωνωμεν  οκτώ, 

Να   ιτωΧησωμ    δβκοκτώ^.  5 

"Εχω  ^6άσκαΧο'   κακό    καΐ  ^δασκάΧα    φοββρη  • 

'Χν  άρ'^/ησω   καΐ  το    ττόυ. 

Θα   το  γ^ά-φ-ω    σαν   avyo  . 

If  satisfied  with  the  presents  the)•  proceed : 
"Ο^ω   ψυΧΧοί  κα\   κοριοί, 
ΛΙεσα  •yάμo<i  και   γ^αρά,  ίο 

ΚαΙ   καΧη  {ν)οικοκυρά. 

If  sent  away  empt3--haiided  : 

λΐεσα  yjrvXXoc  και,  κοριοί, 
"Οξω  <γάμο<;  καΐ  -χ^αρά. 
Και  κακή  {ν)οίκοκυρά. 

'  These  two  lines  as  first  published  in  the  Atlwiunnii  ran  : 

Νά  μαζώνω  μΐν  οκτώ, 

Νά  ττωλήσω  δέ  οκτώ. 
For  the  emendation  adopted  in  the  text  I  am  indebted  to  M.  J.  Gennadius, 
late  Greek  Minister  in  this  countrj-,  and  to  Mr  W.  H.  D.  Rouse,  M.A., 
of  Christ's  College,  Cambridge,  who  both  suggested  it  to  me  at  the  same 
time  and  independently  of  each  other. 
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THE  SWALLOW-SONG. 


ΓΪ1ΗΕ  swallow  has  crossed  the  Black  Sea. 
She  sat  and  sang,  and  founded  a  fort. 
Sing,  sing,  swallow, 
That  we  may  collect  eight. 
That  we  may  sell  eighteen. 

I  have  a  bad  master  and  a  terrible  mistress 
If  I  am  late  in  reciting 
I  shall  catch  it  warm'. 

Out  Avith  ileas  and  bugs, 

Let  indoors  be  wedding  and  joy, 

And  a  good  housewife. 

Or, 

Let  indoors  be  fleas  and  bugs, 
Out  with  wedding  and  joy, 
And  a  bad  housewife. 

^  Lit.,  I  shall  swallow  it  like  an  egg. 
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XXVIL,    XXVIII. 

As  might  be  expected  from  so  imaginative  a  race,  the 
Greeks  entertain  a  liveh'  belief  in  ghcsts,  spirits,  and  other 
denizens  of  the  unseen  world,  too  numerous  to  mention  at 
length  in  an  introduction.  To  these  apparitions  is  given  the 
generic  name  of  Strange  or  Elemental  creatures  (ενωτικά,  or 
στοιχεία),  which  comprises  a  number  of  classes,  as,  for  instance, 
Shadows  (ίσκιοι),  Phantoms  (φαντάσ/^ατα),  etc. 

In  addition  to  these  ethereal  beings,  modern  Greek  Mytho- 
logy recognizes  the  existence  of  a  species  of  more  .substantial 
representatives  of  the  supernatural.    Of  the  Nymphs  (Νεραϊόε? 

or  Καλαι  κυράδε?,  "gOod  dameS  ")  and  SatjXS  (Καλλικαντ^αροι), 

Avho  are  believed  to  haunt  the  \voods  and  occa.sionally  visit  the 
dwellings  of  men  for  good  or  evil,  as  well  as  of  the  Fates 
(Motpai),  who  attend  on  the  child  three  or  seven  days  after  its 
birth  and  control  its  subsequent  life,  we  have  said  a  few  words 
elsewhere.  Our  attention  is  here  claimed  by  fabulous  creatures 
of  another  kind,  akin  to  the  above  in  their  nature,  but  differ- 
ing from  them  in  point  of  external  form.  These  are  the 
monsters  which  are  supposed  to  inhabit  the  .springs,  rivers, 
mountains,  and  the  shores  of  the  sea.  Each  fountain,  each 
stream  and  weU  is  under  the  direct  dominion  of  its  special 
guardian.    Dragons  of  either  sex  (Λρακος  and  Λρα'κααα),  Black 
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Giants  (Άρά-π-η8α),  Sea-Monsters  (Λα/Λίαι),  Winged  monsters 

(2τριγγλαι),  Gorgons  (Γοργόνες),  are  only  a  fe^v  of  these  male- 
volent ministers  of  Evil.  Their  ill-will  towards  man  and  the 
methods  which  they  adopt  in  endeavouring  to  bring  about  his 
destruction  are  illustrated  in  one  of  the  two  following  poems. 

In  the  first  piece  we  have  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Stream,"  which 
is  the  modern  representative  of  the  old  river-god.  The  reader 
will  find  in  Passow  a  fragment  of  this  poem  (Xo.  513)  con- 
taining several  variants. 

The  second  deals  \vith  the  "  Spirit  of  the  Well,"  which  is 
frecjuently  represented  as  a  crafty  demon  enticing  unsuspecting 
strangers  to  their  ruin.  In  this  instance  the  malignant 
monster  {θερίο)  assumes  the  shape  of  a  fair  maiden  in  order 
to  deceive  its  victim. 


A.  12 
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XXYII.     TO    ΣΤΟΙΧΕΙΟ'   TOT   ΠΟΤΑΜΟΤ. 

Κοράσίο'   έτρα'^/ον^ησβ  Vo   'ττάνω   \(€)  Ύβφνρί, 

Και.  το  <γ€φύρι  ^paytae  κι"   ό  ττοταμος  έστάθη, 

Και  το  σΎοιγύο  τον  ττοταμου  kl  αύτο  '<?  την  άκρα  ^ βγαίνει  • 

"  Ιίόρη  μ',  αλΧαξε  τον  ήχό\  ^7Γ€{ς)  μα<;  κι  άλλο  TpayovSi. 

"  Και.  ττώς  ν'  άΧλάξω  τον  ήχο^  νά  'ττώ  κι  άΧλο  TpayodBi,   = 

ΊΙώ'χω  τον  άνΖρα  μ    άρρωστο    βαρέα  \ά  νά  ^ττβθάντ), 

Ki'  άρρωστίκο'  με  ^yupe^e,  ^Sev    'έχω   νά  τον  δώσω  ; 

Tvpev    άτΓο  Xayoi"  τυρί  kl    απ    aypca    ^yiSa  γάλα, 

Και  καρτερώ   την  "Ανοιξί',   νάρθη  το  καΧοκαΐρι, 

Νά  φκιάσω  στpoυyya  του  \ayov  ν  αρμέξω  aypia   yiBa."  ίο 
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THE  SPIRIT   OF  THE  STREAM. 


A  YOUNG  woman  sang  on  a  bridge,  and  the  bridge  cracked, 
and  the  river  stood  still,  and  the  spirit  of  the  stream 
itself  came  out  on  the  bank  : 

"  My  girl,  change  thy  tune,  sing  us  another  song,"  it  said. 

"  How  can  I  change  my  tune  and  sing  another  song,  since 
my  husband  is  very  ill — on  the  point  of  death — and  he  asked 
me  for  medicine  which  I  cannot  give  to  him  ?  He  asks  for 
cheese  made  of  hare's  milk,  and  for  milk  from  a  wild  goat.  I 
am  Avaiting  for  the  Spring,  for  the  fine  Aveather  to  come,  that 
I  may  draw  from  a  hare's  udder  and  milk  a  wild  goat." 


12—2 
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XXVIII.     TO   STOIXEIO'   TOT   ΠΗΓΑΔΙΟΤ. 

'E/cet  Ttepa    kl    άντίττ^ρα    '<?  τα   ύάΧινα  ττη^άΒια 

^Έ,βφανβρωθ'   6va   θερίο    κ    €^ίνη   (opyjo    κορή{τ)σί. 

Τνναίκξία  ρονγ^α  ^φόρ€σ€,  yvvaLKeta  ττασουμάκια, 

Τνναΐκα  8ίάβη  κ    βκατσβ  \  του  7ΓηyaSίoυ  το  χείλο', 

Kt'  αττλωσε  τα  ξανθά  μα\\ία  και  κΚαΤν  τα  μαύρα  μάτια.  5 

^ηρας   νϊο<ί   βΒιάβαινβ,   ^στ€Κ€ΐ  καΐ  τ?}'  ερωτάει' 

"Τί  έ'χε^ς•,  κόρη,  καΐ  ΘΧίβεσαι  καΐ  κΧαΤν  τά  μαύρα  μάτια;" 

"  Ή   αρραβώνα  μωττεσβ  \{e)  τούτο  το  τττ^γαδί-, 

Κί'    ότΓον    ^vpedrj    καΐ    '/3(γ)άλ'    τ?;'    μου,   ηυναΐκα    νά    με 

^ττάρτ]." 
"TLiaae,  κόρη,  τον  αΧυσσο  κ  εγώ  νά  σου  τη   Ίβ(γ)«λω."    ίο 
^Έ^αραντα  μί\ια  ^βούτηζβ   καϊ  ττητο'    8βν  evprjxe 
ΚαΙ  '?  τά  ^σαράντα  τέσσαρα  ό  νβιος  το  υττοψιάστη. 
"Ύράβα,  κόρη,  τον  αΧυσσο    κ    η  αρραβώνα  \ρέθη" 
"Κι'  άΧλους  ττολλού?  ε'γβλ,ασα,  κ    έ'^εΧασα  καϊ  σέ(να)." 
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THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  WELL. 

ΛΓΟΧΏΕΚ,  on  the  other  side,  in  the  glassy  wells,  a  monster 
made  its  appearance  and  transformed  itself  into  a  fair 
maiden.  It  put  on  a  woman's  garments,  a  woman's  slippers, 
and  in  the  likeness  of  a  woman  it  passed  across  and  sat  on 
the  brink  of  the  well. 

She  spread  out  her  golden  hair  and  her  black  eyes  wept. 

A  widow's  sou  happened  to  go  by.  He  stops  and  asks 
her  : 

"  What  ails  thee,  maid,  why  dost  thou  grieve,  and  why  do 
thy  black  eyes  weep  ?" 

"  ]\Iy  betrothal  ring  has  dropped  into  this  well.  If  any  one 
is  found  to  pick  it  out  for  me,  let  him  take  me  for  his  wife." 

"  Hold,  maid,  the  chain  and  I  will  pick  it  out  for  thee." 

He  dived  forty  miles  and  found  no  bottom,  but  when  he 
reached  the  forty-fourth  the  youth's  suspicious  were  roused  : 

"Pull,  maid,  the  chain  :  thy  ring  is  found,"  he  cried. 

"  Ah,  many  others  have  I  deceived  and  thee  also  I  liave 
deceived,"  she  answered. 
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XXIX.     THE  EXCOMMUNICATED. 

The  present  poem  deals  with  the  sufferings  of  an  excom- 
municated sinner. 

The  form  of  excommunication  of  the  Greek  church  (άφο- 
ρίσμος)  contains  many  dire  invocations  upon  the  sinner's  head, 
in  their  cold-blooded  enumeration  of  hideous  details  not  unlike 
the  document  which  Mr  Shandy  caused  the  unsuspecting 
Roman  Catholic  doctor  to  read  aloud  (see  Sterne's  Tristram 
Shandy,  vol.  iii.  eh.  xi.).  Suffice  it  to  mention  that  one 
of  the  clauses  with  which  the  curse  generally  reaches  its 
climax  is  this :  "  After  death  may  thy  body  not  decompose 
in  the  grave ! "  a  calamity  which  implies  that  the  defiuict 
person's  soul  is  condemned  to  wander  outside  the  gates  of 
Hades  and  continue  haunting  the  earthly  scenes  of  its  ^vicked 
life  in  the  form  of  a  vampire  (βρνκόλακας). 

The  person  thus  afflicted  is  called  άφωρίσμίνος,  or,  as  in 

this  case,  κριματισμίνοζ. 

The  weird  act  described  in  the  piece  allows  us  to  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  interior  of  the  grave.  The  poet  in  a  few 
master-strokes  reveals  to  us,  with  most  disagreeable  vividness, 
the  picture  of  a  maid's  cold  corpse  with  her  torn  hair  and 
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the  little  cross  and  Testament  lying  between  her  clasped 
hands  on  her  lap.  The  mention  of  the  kiss  adds  the  finishing- 
touch  to  the  repelling  tableau. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  throughout  modern  Greek 
poetry,  literary  no  less  than  popular,  we  continually  find  the 
same  tendency  to  revel  in  horrors  and  the  same  delight  in 
realistic  detail.  The  powerful  poem  "Thanasi  Vaya"  by 
Valaorites  is  an  illustration  in  point,  especially  as  it  is  ac- 
cessible to  the  English  reader  through  Mrs  Edmonds'  able 
translation  (see  p.  47  of  her  Greek  Lays,  Idylls,  Legends,  etc.). 
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Ο    ΚΡΙΜΛΤΙΣΜΕΧΟΣ. 

Μεγαλτ;   ΤΙέφτη  ''σήμανε  να  VaV  να  κοινωνήσουν. 
Yiiva  η  μάνα  τάμττροστα  κ    η   άΒεΧφή  κατόττι, 
Ki'  δλο'  'ς  τη    μέση    νβούτσικος   'σα    μήΧο*  μαραμμενο" , 
'Σα'  μή\ο\  'σα    τριαντάφυΧλ.0    'σα    κίτρινο'   \ου\ον8ι. 
ΚαΙ  'σα   τον  eiSav  ή  ' κκ\ησίαι{ς),  τα  ayia  ^Ιοναστηρια•    s, 
"Πού    'ττά'ς,    σκυΧί;"    τον    €l7rav(e),    "  ττον    'ττα'ς,  κριμα- 

τισμβνε  ; 
'Λβν  σε  "χ^ωροΰν  y  εκκ\ησίαί(<;)  και  τ   ayia  ^Ιοναστήρια." 
Τυρίζει  τότ    ή  μάνα  του  και   τον  κα\ο  ρωτάει' 
'■  Tte  μου,  τι  κρίμα   εκαμε<ί   κ    είσαι   κριματισμένος  ;" 
"  Έγώ  '\εΎα,  μανίτσα   μου,  να   μη   μου  το    ρωτήση^,       ίο 
ΚαΙ  τώρα  'ττου  με  'ρώτησε<ί,  θά  σοι  το  ' μοΧο^ήσω. 
"ΑΧλη    φορά    'ντας  'κούρσευα  'ς  τα  ττράσινα  ΧειβάΒια, 
"Οχ'  eBevav  τους  μανρου<;  των   άττο  εΧήας   κΧωνάρι, 
Κ'   έ'^ώ  'Βεσα  το'  μαύρο    μου  αττο   κορη^'  κυβοΰρι. 
'ΧΧεμετρισε,  'ττοΒάρισε  κ    εβ'γαΧε  το  κυβοΰρι,  15 

'Βγάζει  της  κόρης  τα  μαΧΧία,  'βγάζει   την  αρραβώνα, 
Κί'    ολ'   ε{σ)κυψαν  και   'φίΧησαν  σταυρό'  κι    άηιο'    ύα^- 

•γέΧιο' , 
Κ'   ε^ώ  '(σ)κυψα   και     φίΧησα   το  κρύο    μά^ουΧό    της, 
Κί'   αύτο   το  κρίμα  έκαμα   κ    είμαι   κριματισμενος." 
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THE  EXCOMMUNICATED. 

ΓΠΗΕ  bells  rang  on  Great  Thursday  for  the  people  to  go 
-*-  and  partake  of  the  sacrament.  The  mother  starts  in 
front  and  the  sister  follows  in  the  rear,  and  right  in  the  middle 
walks  the  young  man  like  a  withered  apple — like  an  apple, 
like  a  rose,  like  a  yellow  flower. 

When  the  Churches  and  the  holy  Monasteries  saw  him, 
"Whither  art  thou  going,  thou  cur?"  said  they,  "whither  art 
thou  going,  thou  excommunicated  one  ?  There  is  no  room  for 
thee  in  the  Churches  or  in  the  holy  Monasteries." 

Then  the  mother  turns  round  and  eagerly  questions  him : 

"  My  son,  wdiat  sin  hast  thou  committed  that  thou  shouldst 
be  excommunicated?" 

"I  was  wishing,  my  dear  mother,  that  thou  wouldst  not 
ask  me.  But  since  thou  hast  asked  me,  I  shall  confess  it  to 
thee.  Once,  when  I  was  a  robber  in  the  green  meadows,  all  my 
companions  tethered  their  black  ones  to  the  branches  of  olive 
trees,  but  I  tethered  my  black  one  to  the  head-stone  of  a  maid's 
tomb.  He  neighed  and  kicked  and  tore  up  the  stone ;  he  rooted 
up  the  maid's  hair,  and  pulled  off  her  engagement  ring.  They 
all  stooped  and  kissed  the  cross  and  the  holy  gospel;  but 
I  stooped  and  kissed  the  maid's  cold  cheek.  This  sin  have 
I  committed  and  for  this  I  am  excommunicated." 
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XXX.    DEATH  AXD  THE  SHEPHERD. 


Ill  this  lay  we  have  again  a  personification  of  Death. 
Charon  (Χάρος)  appears  here  in  his  capacity  of  divine  messenger 
(φυχο-οΐΜττός)  to  claim  a  poor  shepherd's  soul. 

The  idea  of  the  shepherd's  wrestling-match  with  the  grim 
angel  is,  no  doubt,  a  reminiscence  of  pagan  mythology.  The 
story  of  Herakles  fighting  Thanatos  for  the  soul  of  Alkestis 
affOrds  a  striking  parallel,  with  the  only  difference  that  the 
shepherd  succumbs  to,  instead  of  van(pnshing,  his  adversary 
(cf.  Eur.  Ale.  1140  foil). 

The  sword  attributed  to  Charon  in  this  instance  is  another 
trait  of  similarity  to  the  Thanatos  of  Euripides  (see  ib.  76), 
but  it  also  recalls  the  two-edged  weapon  of  the  Archangel 
Michael  frequently  met  with  in  works  of  Byzantine  art. 

A  last  point  deserving  comment  is  the  deeply-rooted  idea 
of  the  Greeks  that  a  quick  step  is  unbecoming  a  respectable 
woman  (11.  16,  17). 
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The  implied  reflections  on  the  malice  of  society  and  the 
fear  of  its  faidt-finding  tongues  have  their  parallel  in  the 
familiar  allusions  to  ns  which  will  easily  occur  to  the  Homeric 
student. 

Similar  poems  are  to  be  found  in  Passow  (Xos.  426—433). 
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Ο    XAPOS    ΚΑΙ    ο   ΤΖΙΟΜΠΑΝΟΣ. 

Ύζίομττάνος  βκατββαινβ  Vo   /xta     ψηΧη    ραγουΚα, 

Kfc'   ό  Χάρος  τον  ^καρτβρησβ   να  ^irapr)   τη    ψνχ^}]'   του. 

"  ΤΙόθ^  ερ'χβσαι,  \€β€ντη  μου,  καΐ   ττόσε  κατββαίνβις  ;" 

"  ΆτΓο  τα  ττρόβατ    βρ-χ^ομαι,  \    το   ^σττήτί   μου  ^ττψ/αίνω, 

ΊΤάγω   να  ^ττάρω   το  -^^ωμϊ   καΐ    τησω   να  <γυρίσω."  5 

"  Έ/χ€(ί'α)   ^εος  μ€  βστβίΧβ   να  'ττάρω   τ?)'  'ψ'υχ??'   σου." 

"  Δίχως  άσθβνβια    κι    αρρώστια    το  τι  ψυγ^^η    '^/υρεύβις  ; 

'Πα'/ie  \ά  να  τταΧαίψωμβ'  \{e)  μαρμαρεν    άΧώνι, 

Κι'  αν  μ€  νίκήσ-ρς,  Χάρε  μου,   να    7Γάρτ]ς  τη    'ψ'νχ?;'  μου, 

Κι'  αν  σ€  νικήσω,  Χάρε  μου,  να   τταρω  το  στταθί  σου."       ίο 

'2  τά  Ύονατα  '^ονάτισβ,  κι    αττ    τα  μαΧλία   τον  ττιάνβί. 

""Αφες  μ€,  l\.npe,   τα   μαΧλια,  και  ττιασε  μ    αττ    το  χ^ρι, 

"Αφε?  μ€.  Χάρε,  να  χαρώ  ' κόμα  rrevT    €ξ(η)  χρόνια, 

Τ'  έχω   τταιζία  τταρά  μικρά  κι    ορφάνβια  'δεν  τά  ττρεττεί, 

"Εχω  "γυναίκα  τταρά  veia    κα\  χήρ€ΐα  'δει/  την  irpeTrer     15 

* A.V  ΤΓβρττατη  djaXiava,  θά  Xev  ττώ?  καμαρών€ΐ, 

'\ν  τΓβρ^ττατήση  βιαστικά,  θά  Xe^v  ^τταντρβια    /γυρβύβι." 

Κι'  ό  Χάρο9  'δει/  τον  άκουσα  μόν    ^Τ7αίρ{ν)βι  τη  ψυχή   του. 
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DEATH   AXD  THE   SHEPHERD. 

A   SHEPHERD  was  coming  clo\vn  from  a  high  mountain  ridge. 

Death  lay  in  wait  to  seize  his  soul. 

"Whence  art  thou  coming,  my  goodly  youth,  and  whither 
art  thou  descending?" 

"  I  am  coming  from  the  sheep  ;  I  am  going  home.  I  am 
going  to  take  bread  and  then  return  to  my  flock." 

"I  am  sent  by  God  to  take  thy  soul." 

"Without  illness  or  sickness  how  canst  thou  seek  for  my 
soul  ?  Come,  let  us  go  and  wrestle  on  a  marble-paved 
threshing-floor.  If  thou  vanqui-shest  me,  0  Death,  take  my 
soul ;  if  I  vanquish  thee,  0  Death,  I  sliall  take  thy  sword." 

He  knelt  on  his  knees  and  Death  seized  him  by  the  hair. 

"Let  my  hair  go,  0  Death,  and  seize  me  by  the  hand. 
Let  me  enjoy,  0  Death,  five  or  six  more  years  of  life.  For  I 
have  very  small  children  and  orphanliood  is  not  meet  for  them. 
1  have  a  very  young  wife  and  widowhood  is  not  meet  for  her. 
For  if  she  walks  .slowly,  people  will  say  that  she  is  proud;  if 
she  walks  hurriedly,  people  will  say  that  she  is  seeking  for 
another  husband." 

But  Death  listened  not  to  him,  but  took  his  soul. 
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XXXI.     Η   ETXH   TOT    ΠΤΩΧΟΤ. 

0ee  μου,  /3pefe  μία    βρο-χ^ΐ], 

Μία'   βροχή  ,  μία    aiyavii\ 

Να  καρττίσουν  τα   •χ^ωράφια 

Και   ν    ανθίσουν  τ    άμττβΚάκια. 

Τά  στταρτά  μας  να  Λ^ω μισούν,  •, 

Kat   τον  κόσμο'   να  ττΧουτίσουν 

Τά   σιτάρια,   τά   κριθάρια, 

Να  ηβμίσουν  τά   άμττάρια 

Κ.α\αμ7Γοκια  και  βαμβάκια, 

Βρίζα{ι)ς,  'ρύζια,  σταφυΧάκια.  ίο 

M7rapai(9),  μΐΓάραι(ς)  το   vepo  , 

Και,  το  'γύννημα  σωρό  . 

Ka0€   στά-χυ    και   κοιΧο  , 

Κά^€  κοΰρβουΧο    φορτίο'. 

Ία  να  σκάζ'  ο  άΧβυράς,  15 

Ίατί.  'δει^  ττωλβΐ    κριβά, 

Και.  να  ■χαίρβτ    6  φτωγος 

Μ'   οΧη    του   τη    φαμηΚία . 
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THE   POOR  MAX'S  PRAYER. 

r\  GOD,  send  down  a  rain — a  slow,  gentle  rain — that  the 
fields  may  bring  forth  fruit,  and  that  the  dear  \ineyards 
may  blossom.  That  our  crops  may  ripen  into  bread  and 
enrich  the  Avorld  Avith  corn  and  barley;  that  our  granaries  may 
be  crammed  with  maize  and  cotton,  with  rye,  rice,  and  sweet 
grapes. 

Let  the  Avater  fall  down  in  pools,  and  the  crops  gTow  up  in 
heaps  :  every  corn-ear  a  bushel,  every  vine-root  a  load.  That 
the  flour  merchant  may  split  (with  vexation)  because  he  can- 
not sell  at  a  high  price,  and  the  poor  man  rejoice  with  all 
his  family. 
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XXXII.     Η    ΕΛΑΦΙΝΑΣ 

'Όλα  τά  'Χάφία  'ς   τα  βοσκία,   6\.α  SpoaoXoyioOvTat, 
Καί-  μία  ^λαφίνα  ταττβίνή  ττΧαά  ^Sev  SpoaoXojLeraL 
Όλο'   τ    άτΓοσκια  ττβρ  ττατβΐ,  τ    άττοσκια  καταιβαυν(:ί, 
Kt'  οτγ'   evpei  yapyapo    vepo ,  θοΧώνει  καΐ  το  Trivet. 
Αώδεκα  'χρόνια  βκαμβ  στείρα  καΐ  8αμαΧί8α, 
Ki'   άτΓο   τα  Su)8eKa  κοντά  κάμνει  τ    a>pr]0    μουσχάρι. 
Μά,  καν  ό  χρόνος  τούφερε,  καν  ή  ^8ίκή  τη<;  Μ,οΐρα, 
'Βγϊ^Λε  το  βασίΧότΓουΧο    να  'Χαφοκυνη<^ήστ], 
Και  έριξαν  καΐ  το  ^βάρεσαν  το  δόλίο'  της  μουσχάρί. 
"Eyuetv'  έκβίνη  έρημη  καΐ  μοναχή  'σαν  ττρώτα. 

1  Cf.  Passow,  Nos.  398—400. 
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THE  HIND. 

ALL  the  deer  are  in  their  pastures.     They  all  refresh  them- 
selves.    But  one  humble  hind  no  longer  refreslies  herself. 
She  keeps  walking  in  the  shade,  she  seeks  the  shaded  slopes, 
and  wherever  she  finds  a  gurgling  stream  she  disturbs  it  and 
drinks  thereof. 

For  twelve  years  she  lived  barren  and  childless,  and  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  twelfth  year  she  brought  forth  a 
beautiful  fawn.  But,  either  through  chance,  or  through  her 
particular  Fate,  the  king's  son  came  out  to  hunt  the  deer. 
Her  hapless  fawn  was  shot  and  killed,  and  she  was  left  desolate 
and  lonely  as  before. 
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XXXIII.     TO    ΧΕΑΙΔΟΧΑΚΓ. 

"  ^eX-iSovciKi  μου  yopyo\  yopyo'  μου  χελίδόΐ'ί, 

θέ   νά  σέ  7Γ€μψω    ττ    απαιτώ    kl    όττ    έχω    yoi    9  το    νον 

μουΓ 
"  'Δέ^  έχω   aSeia,   'φβντη   μου.   φωΧβά     θβΧω   νά   -χτίσω." 
"  Σύρε,   σύρε,  ττουΧάκι  μου,   κ    εγώ   θα  σβ  την  χτίσω. 
(Έ)σύ  μβ  Χάσττη    χτίζεις  την,  κ   εγώ  μβ  την  άσβίστη',        ~ 
(Έ)σύ   την  ραίνεις  με  νερό    κ    iyco  με  το  κρασάκι, 
(Έ)σΰ  την  στρώνεις  με   φτερά  κ    εγώ  με  το   βαμβάκι." 
Και  ^ττά'ησε  κ    ήρθε  το  ττουΧί,  και  τη   φωΧεα'  'δει/  ^υρήκε, 
Κί'   άττάν    \{ε)  "πέτρα    ^κάθησε  και  ττικροκαταροΰσε  ' 
"'Ποίο?   ίίγαττα    ττοΧύ  μακρυά,   ττοΧύ   κακό    να   εχη,  ίο 

'ΠοΓθ9  ajaTra   '9  τη    ηειτονεία    ττοΧυ  καΧό    να   εχη. 
"Εχεί   τον  ΰττνο^   διάφορο    και  τα  τταττουτσια  χαρι . 

1  Cf.  Passow,  308  frag. 
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THE  SWALLOW. 

"  IVr^'^  ^^^^'  ^®^^  swallow,  my  fleet-winged  swallow,  I  want 
to  send  thee  to  her  whom  I  love  and  whom  I  have  in 
my  mind." 

"I  have  no  leisure,  my  master,  I  want  to  build  a  nest." 

"Go,  go,  my  little  bird.  I  will  build  it  for  thee.  Thou 
buildest  it  with  clay,  I  will  Ijuild  it  with  lime.  Thou 
s])rinklest  it  with  ^vater,  I  λνΐΐΐ  sprinkle  it  with  wine.  Thou 
linest  it  \vitli  feathers,  I  will  line  it  '«'ith  cotton-wool." 

The  bird  went  and  came  back,  but  found  no  nest.  It  sat 
on  a  rock  and  uttered  a  bitter  curse  : 

"He  who  loves  at  a  great  distance,  may  great  ill-luck 
attend  his  suit.  He  who  loves  in  the  neighbourhood,  may 
gTeat  good  luck  attend  his  suit. — He  gains  his  sleep  and  also 
saves  his  shoes." 
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XXXIV.    THE  BLIND  MAN'S  SONG. 

"  The  Blind  Man's  Song  "  was  dictated  to  me  by  the  poet 
himself.  He  is  still  groping  his  way  along  the  narrow  streets 
of  Salonica,  earning  a  precarious  livelihood  by  singing  his  own 
suiferings  as  well  as  other  songs  which  he  has  learnt  from 
others  (see  Part  I.  xiv.,  Part  II.  xxxv.).  He  is  not  quite 
illiterate;  he  had  learnt  to  read  and  write  before  misfor- 
tune overtook  him,  as  he  relates  in  his  poem,  but  he  has 
never  been  able  to  turn  these  accomplislmients  to  account, 
and  it  is  very  characteristic  of  the  drawbacks  attending  oral 
transmission  that  every  time  he  repeats  his  song  he  introduces 
several  variants.  For  instance,  by  comparing  two  copies  which 
I  took  from  him  at  different  times  I  find  that  on  one  occasion 
he  missed  out  two  lines  (7,  8)  while  on  the  other  he  altered 
line  10  into: 

Ίατ'    Ι;(ασα    τα    'μάπα    μον    κ     ΐχ    η    κάρδια    μον    —ίκρα. 

His  appeals  to  surrounding  nature  to  s}Tnpatliize  with 
him  gain  real  pathos  from  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
poet's  condition,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  such  invocations  are 
exceedingly  common  both  in  modern  Greek  popular  poetry 
and  in  the  works  of  the  ancient  writers.  In  the  blind  beggar's 
modest  protests  against  undeserved  suffering,  in  the  outburst 
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of  pain  expi'es^ed  as  a  (μιβΓγ  to  the  Deity,  and  in  the  final 
note  of  acquiescence  in  the  inscrutable  decrees  of  an  almighty 
and  all-ruling  Providence,  we  find  alternately  the  impassioned 
complaints  of  a  Job  and  the  chastened  resignation  of  a 
Christian  ;  while  the  somewhat  familiar  "I  wish  to  ask  thee" 
savours  of  the  genial  style  which  the  ancient  Hellenes  em- 
plo3'ed  in  their  prayers  to  their  gods.  The  imagery,  the  per- 
sonification of  Fortiine,  and  the  strong  belief  in  an  inexorable 
Fate,  have  an  epic  ring  about  them  which,  added  to  the  poet's 
personal  appearance,  recalls  vividly  the  picture  of  the  "  blind 
man  of  Chios." 
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TO    ΤΡΑΓΟΤΔΙ   TOT   ΤΤΦΑΟΤ. 

Me    την    ψνχ}]'    μ",   μβ    την   καρΒία    μ    τά    χeL\η    μου    ν 

ανοίξω, 
Ύοΰ  φως  μου  την  καταστροφή    να  σα?  όμο\θ'^ησω, 
Χα  ^ττάρω  irevva    καΐ   χαρτί  τη     συμφορά    μ"  νά  'γράψω• 
^Aev  τώΧτηζα   ό   δυστυχη<ϊ  τά    μάτια  μου   νά  χάσω. 
IxXayjrWe  μ€  8άση  καΐ  βουνά  καΐ  σεις,  βρβ  XayKaBaKia,      5 
Αεκαζ  €τών  το  €χασα  το   φως  μ    αττ'   τά  'ματάκια, 
Λ.€καζ  €τών  το  ύχασα  άττάν    άττ    τά  βοβΧία, 
'Έ,χασα  τά    ματάκια  μου   Βίχως  καμμιαν  αίτια . 
ΛΙ^  μβ  καταΒίκάζετβ  ττώς  κ\αί{<γ)ω    μβρα    νύχτα, 
"Εχασα  τά  ^ματάκια  μου  κ    βχ    η  καρ8ία  μου  ττικρα  .     ίο 
Ή   θάλασσα  καΐ  τά  βουνά  χαίρονται  τον  aepa, 
Κ'   εγώ  τον  βστβρβύτηκα   νύχτα   καΐ   την  ήμβρα". 
'\ν  κΧάΛίτουνβ  τά    μάτια  μου,   η   θάΧασσα  τρανταζβι 
ΚαΙ  τά  βουνά  ραγίζονται  κ    ή  γή   άναστβνάζβι. 
"ΟΧον  τον  κόσμο'  ττβρ'ττατώ,  αόμματος  γυρίζω,  15 

Οί  φίΧοι  μου  μβ  ά^αττούν  κ    eyo)  'Sev  τους  <γνωρίξω. 
Τι  μ    ώφ€Χοΰν{€)  Τ]  8ροσίαι(ς)   και   τά    καΧά  του  κόσμου, 
Άφ'  ου  eyco  το   '4χασα  άττο  βμττρός  το  φως  μου  ; 
Ό   κόσμος  elv    eva  hevhpi,  eppi^e  τά  κΧωνία  του' 
"Ο,τι  θα  ττάθ'  ό  άνθρωτΓος  το  γράφουν  τά  χαρτιά  του.        2ο 
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THE  BLL\D   MAN'S  SOXG. 


^Λ7ΓίΉ  all  my  heart  and  soul,  let  me  open  my  lips  and 
'  ^    recount  to  you  the  loss  of  my  light. 

Let  me  take  up  pen  and  paper  and  write  of  my  mishap : 
I,  the  unfortunate  one,  ne\'er  expected  to  lose  my  eyes. 

Weep  for  me  ye  forests  and  mountains  and  ye  dear  glens. 

In  my  sixteenth  year  I  lost  the  light  from  my  dear  eyes,  in 
my  sixteenth  year  I  lost  it  while  poring  over  books.  I  lost 
my  eyes  for  no  sin  of  mine. 

Do  not  blame  me  for  crying  day  and  night :  I  have  lost 
my  dear  eyes  and  my  heart  is  bitter. 

The  sea  and  the  mountains  enjoy  the  vie^v  of  the  sky  ;  but 
I  have  been  bereft  of  it  night  and  day. 

When  my  ej'es  weep  the  sea  shakes,  the  mountains  are 
rent,  and  the  earth  gToans  with  sorrow. 

All  over  the  world  I  wander,  I  roam  hither  and  thither 
sightless  :  my  friends  love  me,  but  I  know  them  not. 

What  do  the  dews  and  the  blessings  of  the  world  avail 
me  since  I  have  lost  m}•  light  from  before  me  ? 

The  world  is  a  tree  which  has  shed  its  t^vigs  :  ^vhat  shall 
Tbefall  a  man  is  written  in  his  book. 
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Άττό  μικρυς  το  eiraOa,  ^ στβρβύτηκα  το  φώς  μου 
Και   €μ€ίνα    ς  τη  σκοτβινά,  ei8a  το    θάνατο'  μου! 
Ε,ύ-χαριστω  σε,  Ύΰγ_η  μου,  ^ττοΰ  μ'  ερριξες  \  το  σκότος. 
Κί'  ακούω  XojLa  ΘΧιββρά,  ^hev  βΧέττω    τους  άνθρώττους. 
*Αν  τρα<γουΒησω   ΘΧιβερά  kl    αν  κΧάψω  ττίκραμμένα,     2  = 
ΜοΟ  βϊττατβ  'Sev  ^ύρίσκβταί  το   Ιατρικό^  \ά  μέ{να). 
"Οσοι  Ιατροί  kl  αν  συνα-χβοΰν  συμβοΰΧιο    \ά  να  κάμουν 
'E/ie(va)  τά  ^ματάκια  μ    'δεί^  ^ μττοροΰν  να  μου  τά  ίάνουν. 
Θα    ττάρω   ντεβρι   τά  βουνά   τ    αγρίμια   νά   ρωτήσω 
Μί^ττω?  καί   ύροΰν  το  ιατρικό   το  φως  μου  ν   άτταντήσω.   ^ο 
"Ολα  τά  βότανα  της  'γης   τά  'κάμαν   σιτετσαρία , 
βότανα  'Bev  μ€  ώφεΧοΰν  και  ίατρβιά  καμμία. 
Ίατί,  σκΧηρά  μ'  €7rXήyωσ€ς  ευχαριστώ,  θεέ  μου, 
θίέ  με'^/αΧοΒύναμε,  θέΧω  νά   σ    ερωτήσω  • 
Τα   μάτια  'ττοΟ  μυΰ  έδωκες  Ίατί  τά  ^ττηρες  'ττίσω  ;  3γ 

Θεε  yLi'  μεΎαΧοΒύναμε,  μεyάXo  τ'  ονομά   σου• 
Φύλλο'  'Βεν  ττεφτ    άττό  ΒενΒρΙ  χωρίς  το  θεΧημα  σου. 
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I  was  still  young  when  tliis  calamity  befell  me  :  I  wa> 
bereft  of  my  light,  I  was  left  in  darkness  and  saw  my  death ! 

I  thank  thee,  my  Fortune,  that  tlion  hast  cast  me  into 
darkness  to  hear  men's  sad  words  but  not  to  see  their  sad  faces. 

If  I  sing  mournfully,  if  I  weep  bitterly,  you  tell  me  there 
is  DO  medicine  for  me.  Even  if  many  doctors  be  gathered 
together  to  consult,  thej"  cannot  heal  my  poor  eyes. 

I  will  take  my  way  to  the  mountains  and  ask  the  savage 
beasts,  lest,  perchance,  thej'  can  find  the  medicine  Avhich  will 
give  me  back  my  light. 

All  the  herbs  of  the  earth  have  been  collected  by  the 
apothecary:  herbs  avail  me  nought,  nor  any  method  of 
healing. 

For  this  cruel  wound  I  thank  thee,  my  God. 

God  Almighty,  I  wish  to  ask  thee  :  the  sight  that  thou 
gavest  me,  Avhy  didst  thou  take  it  back? 

My  God  Almighty,  great  is  thy  name,  not  a  single  leaf  falls 
from  the  tree  but  by  thy  will. 
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XXXV.     THE   BRIDESMAID. 


The  following  piece  may  truly  be  described  as  neither  fish 
nor  fowl.  I  give  it  just  as  I  heard  it  fiOiu  the  blind  bard  to 
whom  I  am  already  indebted  for  two  songs  (Part  I.  xiv.  and 
Part  II.  XXXIV.).  It  has  resisted  all  my  efforts  to  mould  it 
into  some  sort  of  shape.  It  seems  to  be  an  attempt  on  the 
blind  man's  part  to  dress  a  prose  fairy  tale  in  a  poetical  garb  in 
order  that  he  may  be  able  to  remember  it  more  easily,  but  the 
result  is  not  encouraging.  The  piece  is  only  a  fragment  and 
a  good  many  of  its  lines  are  imperfect,  but  it  is  not  difficult 
to  follow  the  drift  of  the  story,  which  bears  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  the  tale  of  Cinderella. 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid  in  Salonica  in  a  poor  quarter 
which  under  the  modern  name  of  ΤΙροδρόμι  conceals  the  Ίππο- 
Βρόμιον  of  the  Roman  period.  It  was  on  this  spot  that  the 
terrible  massacre  by  the  order  of  tlie  Emperor  Theodosius  took 
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place  in  a.d.  390.  The  hippodrome  still  furms  a  large  ubloug 
piazza  intersected  by  a  row  of  venerable  plane-trees  some  of 
which  have  probably  ^vitnessed  the  slaughter  just  mentioned. 
Among  the  buildings  which  surround  it  are  the  churches  of 
the  Prodromos  (John  the  Precursor)  and  St  Constantine  re- 
ferred to  in  the  piece. 
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Η    ΚΟΤΜΠΑΡΑ. 

Ket  VoO  καθουμαν  καΐ  συΧΚο'^/οΰμαν 

Kat  τΓοΧύ  8υσκο\θ'^/ονμαν, — 

Είχα  τη    ρόκα    μ'  άττ    βμττρός,  τ   ά^ρά'χτι   κρεμασμένο  , — 

"Ε.ρ'χ^βταί  μυα  καΧη  yecTOViaaa  καΐ   ττοΧύ  ατ/αττη μ,ενη  • 

"  Κόρη  μου,  τι  συWo'yίζeσaL  καΐ  ττολύ  ^υσκοΧο'^/ίζβσαι  ;    •. 

Κ'  €χ€ί<;   τη^  ρόκα    άττ    έμττρός,  τ    αδράχτι  κρεμασμένο^ ; 

Ύον  avSpa  'ττον  άηάτΓησζ<;  άΧΧη  τον  evXoyeeTai." 

ΚαΙ  ^7Γαίρ{ν)ω  τα  ττατηκία  μου  \  την  ττόρτα  κατα{ί)βαίνω. 

&ωρώ  '?(«)  ^ττάνω,   θ'ωρώ  \(α)  κάτω, 

&α)ρώ  9  τον  " Ayio'  ΐΙρό8ρομο\  \  τον  ' \yio  Κωνσταν- 
τίνο', ΙΟ 

Θ'ωρώ  και  του  γαϊδάρου  υΙο    άσττρα   φορεί, 

"Ασττρα  κρατεί,  άσττρη  είναι  η   φορεσιά  του. 

Me  το  μαντήΧί  μ    ε{^)ΐ'ε\Ιτε  κουμττήρα  \ά   να  ^ενω. 

Μα  ^yo)    χω  μάνα    KaXoyprja  ,  θη  ^τταω  να  τη    'ρωτήσω. 

Καί.  \  το   καρύδι   'ττάτησα,  \  τη    μάνα  μου  ^7Γayaίvω'    15 

"Μάνα.  μ\  εκεί  'ττοΟ  κάθουμαν "  (here  follows  a  repe- 
tition of  11.  1—13). 

"  ^\ωρη  σκύΧα,  μωρή  άνομη, 

"Εχεί<?  7Γθ8άρια  να  σταθης  και  χ^ρία  στέφανα  να  ττιάσης ; ' 
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THE  BRIDESMAID. 


"XTTHILE  I  was  sitting  and  thinking  and  was  greatly  worried — 
^^  I  had  my  distaif  before  me  and  the  spindle  suspended — 
there  came  a  good  neighbour,  a  dear  friend  of  mine : 

"My  daughter,"  she  says,  "what  art  thou  thinking  about, 
and  why  art  thou  greatly  worried  ?  Why  hast  thou  the  distaff 
before  thee  and  the  spindle  suspended  ?  The  man  whom  thou 
lovest  another  one  is  blessed  with." 

I  thereupon  take  my  slippers  and  go  down  to  the  door : 
I  look  up  and  down ;  I  look  towards  St  Prodromos  and  towards 
St  Constantine ;  and  I  see  that  son  of  an  ass  clad  in  ^vhite, 
a  white  kerchief  he  holds  in  his  hand  and  white  is  his  dress. 
He  beckoned  to  me  with  his  kerchief  to  be  a  bridesmaid.  But 
I  have  a  nun  for  my  mother ;  I  shall  go  and  ask  her. 

I  stamped  on  the  (magic)  walnut  with  my  foot  and  went 
to  my  mother. 

"Mother  mine,  while  I  was  sitting ,"  I  said.     She 

answered : 

"Foolish,  senseless  girl,  hast  thou  feet  to  stand  upon,  and 
hands  to  hold  wreaths  with  ? " 
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'■  "Ε;;^ω  irohapLa  va  σταθώ  καΐ  'χ^βρία  στέφανα  να  ττιασω. 
Me  το  ΤΓοΒάρι  \τύ'ΐτησ€  χρνσή  κασέΧλα  'βγηκβ.  2ο 

Βάξεί  τον   ηΧίο'  ττρόσωττο    καΐ  το   φβ'^'^άρ^  \  τα  στήθη, 
Ύον  άμμο*   της   θάΧασσας  βάζ€ί  μαργαριτάρι. 
Βάζεί  του  ϊσου  το  φτ€ρό\  βάζβί  καμττάνα  ^φρϋΒι, 
Και-  \  το  καρνΒι  'ττάττ^σε  και  '<?  το'  γαμπρό   'τΓτ/γαί-νβί. 
Ττ)'  σκάλα    'ττοΟ  άνββαινβ  κουμπάρα  \ά  να  'yevr),  25 

ΕΖδαζ/  ττατταδε?  κ    βγασκαν,  οι  8ίάκοι  -χ^αζβαΧώθ' καν 
ΚαΙ  τα  μικρά  ΒιακόττουΧα  εττεσαν  τα  -χ^αρτία  του<ί. 
Ή   νυφ'  άτΓοΧο^ήθηκβ  'ττο  Vet   VoO  καμαρώνει• 
"  ΐΙαττάΒες,  ^Bev  Βιαβάζ^τ   ;    Βιάκοι,   ^Bev   κανοναργ^άτβ  ; 
Καί.    σ€Ϊ<ί,    μικρά    ΒιακόττουΧα,    'Bev    ^υρίσκβτ     τά   -χ^αρτια 

σας ;  "  3° 

Ταμττρός   άττοΧο'γήθηκβ   'ττό  Vei  Voj)   καμαρώνει' 
"  Παττα    yu,',    'δεζ^    είσαι   Χριστιανός  ;    ^Bev    είσαι  βατττισ- 

μενος  ; 
Τιά   σΰρ    τά  στέφανα  καΐ   βάΧ"   τα  \   την   κουμττάρα 
Kat   η  νύφη  ^σάν  θεΧη,  ας  yivj]  κουμττάρα." 
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"  I  have  feet  to  stand  upon  and  hands  to  hold  wreaths 
with." 

She  stamped  with  her  foot  and  a  golden  chest  sprang  out 
of  the  earth.  She  put  on  the  sun  for  a  face  and  the  moon  for 
a  breast ;  she  put  on  the  sand  of  the  sea  for  pearls ;  she  put  on 
the  feather  of  the  isos  and  a  bell  for  a  brow  and  then  she 
stamped  on  the  walnut  and  went  to  the  bridegToom. 

As  she  was  going  up  the  stairs  in  order  to  become  brides- 
maid the  priests  saw  her  and  gaped,  the  deacons  became  stupid 
with  wonder,  and  the  young  readers  let  their  books  drop. 

The  bride  protested  from  where  she  was  standing  proudly : 

"Priests,"  quoth  .she,  "will  you  not  read  the  ser%ace  ? 
Deacons,  will  you  not  chant  ?  and  you,  young  readers,  Avill  you 
not  find  your  books  ?" 

The  bridegroom  protested  from  where  he  Avas  standing- 
pro  udly  : 

"  Sir  priest,"  quoth  he,  "art  thou  not  a  Christian?  art  thou 
not  baptized  ?  Come,  take  the  wreaths  and  put  them  on  the 
bridesmaid  and  let  the  bride  become  bridesmaid,  if  she  will." 


IV.     DISTICHS. 

(Λειαι/οτραγουδα. ) 
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XXXVI.     LOVE  DISTICHS. 

For  preface  to  this  part  of  my  work  I  take  the  liberty 
of  quoting  a  passage  from  Mr  Andre\v  Lang's  Introduction 
to  his  translation  of  the  Greek  Bucolic  Poets'.  He  finds 
in  the  modern  Greek  distichs  collected  by  MM.  Fauriel  and 
Legrand  a  great  similarity  to  the  poetry  of  Theocritus  ;  a 
circumstance  which  he  turns  to  very  good  account  in  defend- 
ing his  poet  from  the  charge  of  affectation  and  artificiality 
brought  against  him  by  Fontenelle  and  other  French  critics. 
He  Cjuotes  from  modern  Greek  popular  ballads  in  order  to 
show  that  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  Id)dls  of  Theocritus, 
and  the  language  in  which  they  are  couched  are  not  beyond 
the  Greek  peasant's  native  refinement. 

"Certainly,"  he  says,  referring  to  Foutenelle's  objections, 
"no  such  fancies  were  to  be  expected  from  the  French  peasants 

of  Foutenelle's  age The  imaginative  grace   of  Battus  is 

quite  as  remote  from  our  own  hinds.  But  we  have  the  best 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  peasants  of  Theocritus's  time 

1  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  Mosclms.    Golden  Treasury  Series  (Macmillan 
and  Co.,  Ltd.     1896). 
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expressed  refined  sentiment  in  language  adorned  with  colour 
and  music,  because  the  modem  love-songs  of  Greek  shepherds 
sound  like  memories  of  Theocritus."  Here  follow  several 
extracts  from  Fauriel's  collection,  and  then  the  author  con- 
cludes : 

"  The  difficulty  is  to  stop  choosing  where  all  the  verses  of 
the  modern  Greek  peasants  are  so  rich  in  Theocritean  memories, 
so  ardent,  so  delicate,  so  full  of  flowers  and  birds  and  the 
music  of  the  fountain." 

This  estimate  would  apply  to  most  of  the  following  di- 
stichs,  although  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  in  my  collection 
I  have  not  been  guided  bj'  any  considerations  of  poetic  beauty, 
but  have  rather  endeavoured  to  include  as  many  original  pieces 
as  I  could  obtain. 


l-t-2 
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ΛΕΙΑΝΟΤΡΑΓΟΤΔΑ. 


1. 
ΆγατΓτ^σα,   r    άττόΧανσα  ;    κοντβύω   ν'  άττοθάνω, 
Και   συ   θα  ήσ"   η   αφορμή   'ττοϋ  την   ζ(ύη    μου    'χάνω. 

"XyyeKoi   αττ'   τους  ουρανούς,  βοηθάτβ  μβ   κ    €μ€{να), 
'ΠοΟ  άναψα   και   καίουμαι  \ά    ξένης  μάνας  'yevva\ 

ο 

ο. 

\\.ηΒόνί   του  ττβριβοΧιου,   άηΒόνι   και   Trayovi, 
"Οταν  γυρίσω   κα\   σε  'δ(ί)ώ.   το   αίμα  μου  τταηώνβί. 

4. 
\\.κόμη  ^8ev  άττέθανα  κι    άναψαν  τα  κ€ρία  μου, 
^ΥΙήραν   καϊ   την   ά^άττη    μου   αττο   την  ayKaXt,a    μου. 

δ. 

*  Αν  θβ\7]ς,    Tlavayia  μου,  ττάντα   να  σβ   Βοζάζω, 
Έ,τβΐΧβ  μου   την  ά^άττη    μου,   να  μη{ν)   αναστενάζω. 
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LOVE  DISTICHS. 


1. 
I  have  loved.     What  have  I  gained  ?     I  am  nearing  death, 
and  thou  wilt  be  the  cause  of  my  losing  my  life. 

2. 

Angels  of  Heaven,  come  to  my  rescue  ;  for  I  am  aflame 
and  burning  for  a  stranger's  offspring. 

3. 

Nightingale  of  the  garden,  nightingale  and  peahen,  when 
I  turn  and  look  at  thee,  my  blood  freezes. 

4. 

I  am  not  quite  dead  yet ;  but  they  have  lit  my  funeral 
candles  and  taken  my  love  from  my  arms. 

5. 

Holy  Virgin,  if  thou  wishest  me  to  sing  thy  praises  for 
ever,  send  me  back  my  love  that  I  may  cease  to  sigh. 
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6. 

"Ανοιξβ   τ    (ά)'χ^€ί\άκί   σου,  το   κόκκινο',  ττυυλί  μου, 
ΚαΙ  δόσε  μου   υττόσγ^βσί    'ττώ?   θα  yevrj^  'δικ?;  μου. 

7. 

Αττόψβ  poSa  'μάζευα,   καΐ  συ,  ψνχη  μου,  τ    άνθη, 
ΆττοΛ^ε  σ'   ωνβιρβντηκα  kC  ό   ύττνος  μου  βγ^άθη. 

8. 
Αυτά   τά  μαύρα   VoO  φορβΐς   εγώ   θά   σου  τα    β{J)aXω, 
Να  σ€  φορέσω  κόκκινα  κ    ύστερα  να  σε    τταρω. 

9. 

Αυτός  ό   ττόνος  της  καρΒίας  ττρός  τι  τάχ^α  να  είναι  ; 
"Οντας  '8εν   είναι  έρωτας,   τι  άΧλο  ττρά'^/μα  είναι  ; 

10. 
Έάρκα'  θεΧω   ν    αρματώσω  με  'σαράντα  δυο  κουιτία. 
Και   μ'   εξήντα  τταΧΧηκάρια   νά  σε  κΧεψω  μία'   βραβεία. 

11. 
Ήασιλικόν   εφύτεψ^α  εττάνω  'ς   τον  άσβεστη  , 
'\ά  νά  7Γ€ρ{ν)ά  ή  ά'γάττη  μου  να  \ε  η  "  Χρίστο?  ανέστη." 

12. 

ΙβασιΧικον  εφύτεψα    ς  την  κΧίνη'  'ττού  κοιμάσαι, 
Νά  κόφτης,  νά  μυρίζεσαι,  κ    εμε{να)  νά   θυμάσαι. 


Ι 
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6. 
Open  thy  red  lips,  my  bird,  and  promise  that  thou  shalt  be 
mine. 

7. 

Last  night  I  was  picking  roses  and  thou,  my  hfe,  (wert 
picking)  flowers.  Last  night  I  dreamt  of  thee  and  my  sleep 
fled. 

8. 

I  shall  make  thee  leave  these  black  weeds,  I  shall  dress 
thee  in  scarlet,  and  thou  shalt  be  my  wife. 

9. 
What  may  be  the  cause  of  this  pain  in  the  heart  ?    If  it  be 
not  love,  what  else  can  it  be  ? 

10. 
I  wish  to  equip  a  boat  with  fortv-two  oars  and  (man  it) 
with  sixty  lads  that  I  may  carry  thee  away  one  night. 

11. 

I  have  planted  basil  in  lime,  that  my  love  may  say, 
when  passing,  "Christ  is  Risen." 

12. 

I  have  planted  basil  by  the  side  of  the  bed  in  which  thou 
sleepest,  that  thou  mayest  pluck  thereof,  smell  it  and  remember 
me. 
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.'. 1 

Βασίλισσα   κι    αν  ησονν(€),    δεν   θάχβς  τβτοια    χαρν  ,  ■ 

Νασαί    άνθος  των  κορη{τ)σ[ων,   της  '^/βίτονβιας  καμάρι. 

14. 

Έοννά,  XayKaSia  καΐ  κ\αΒία,  άνοίξ  re  να  ττβρασω, 
ΚαΙ   μη(ν)   άνάψ€Τ€  φωτία^   οντάς   αναστβνάξω. 

15. 
Βουνά,  μη{ν)  ττρασινίσβτβ,  ττουΧία,   μη{ν)   κζΧαϊΒήτε, 
Μ'   άρνηθηκ    ή   αγάτττ;  μου,  ό\α   να   Χυττηθήτβ. 

16. 

ΤαρουφαΧίτσα  μου  χρυσή,   ττΧυμμζνη   με  χρυσαφί, 
Νά'ττεφτα  \  ττ/ς  ά•^/κα\αι<   σου    Bev   θάκανα   νισάφι. 

17. 
ΤαροΰφαΧο'  μου  κόκκινο ,  ηαρουφάΧιας  κΧωναρι, 
*  Αν  'όβν   σ€  'δ(ι)ώ  'ς  τά  χ^ρια  μου  ό  ^άρος  ας  μβ   iraprj. 

18. 
Γίά   δε{ς)  καιρό'  'ττοΟ  διάΧεξεν  ο  \άρος  να  με  'ττάρτ), 
Τώρα  V   ά'^/άττησα   κ    iyco  μιας  Χεμονίας  κΧοη'άρι. 

19. 

Γίά  Ve'(9)  μου,  τι  εκερΖησες  όττου  με  βασανίζεις  ; 
ΙΙαράτησε  την  άττονία    και  Ve(9)  μου  τι  ορίζεις. 
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13. 

Even  if  thou  wert  a  queen,  thou  couldst  not  be  more 
graceful :  a  flower  among  maidens,  the  pride  of  the  neighbour- 
hood. 

14. 
Mountains,  glens,  and  bushes,  open  a  way  that  I  may  pass, 
and  be  not  kindled  by  my  sighs. 

15. 

Mountains,  bloom  not ;  birds,  sing  not ;  for  my  love  has 
deserted  me  :  mourn  ye  all. 

16. 

My  little  golden  carnation,  bathed  in  gold !  would  that 
I  fell  into  thine  arms  :  I  should  never  be  surfeited. 

17. 
My  dear  red  carnation,  my  dear  twig  of  a  clove-pink,  if  I 
see  thee  not  between  my  arms,  may  Charon  carry  me  away  ! 

18. 
See  what  a  season  Charon  has  chosen  to  carry  me  off":  now 
that  I  have  fallen  in  love  with  the  branch  of  a  lemon-tree! 

19. 
Come,  tell  me,  what  hast  thou  gained  by  tormenting  me  ? 
Lay  aside  thy  cruelty  and  tell  me  what  are  thy  commands. 
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20. 

Τνριζω  'δώ,  '^/υρίζω  '/cet,  Γσω?  και  σ'  άτταντησω, 

Ύά   πάθη  μου   να  σου   βίττώ,  την  φXόya  μου   να  σβύσω. 

21. 

νύρισβ   'δ(ί)ε  τόι^  ουρανό^,   γύρισε  'S(i)e  κ    €μέ(να), 
*Αν  άρΐ'η(σ)τώ  τον  ουρανό',   θα  αρνη(σ)τώ   καΐ   ae(va). 

22. 

Τύρίσ€  'δ(ί)€  τον  ουρανό    κί    αν  εΰρ^ς  μαΰρ    αστέρι, 
Τ1ίστ€ψ€  ττώ?  θά  σ    άρνη(σ)τώ,  χρυσό'  μου  περιστέρι. 

23. 

ΑασκαΧισσα,    '8ασκα\ισσα,   σκόΧασε  την     ΚΧενη  , 
Μ/α    στί'^/μη    νά  την   ί'δώ,     ιατ     η    ψνχ^ι']   μου  ' β{^/)αινει. 

24. 

'Δει^   ημτΓορω,    'Sev    8ύΐ'αμαι    νά  κάνω   ττΧεΐο'    α^άττη  , 
'Ιατ'    η   καρΒία  μου    'κάηκε   και   το   κορμί   μ'    εσάττη. 

25. 
' ΰ^εν   θυμάσ,   ανάθεμα   σ' ,   τα  Xojia   ^ττοΰ    μιλήσαμε*, 
Να  με   'ττάρης,   νά   σε    ττάρω   καΐ  μαζυ    να    ζήσουμε  ; 

26. 
Άεν   θυμάσ,   ανάθεμα   σε,    τά   φιΧία   μιανη<ί    αύ'γής, 
'ΐΐοΰ   7)το{νε)  νά  γωριστουμε'    κ    εσειότα{νε)  ή  γ^ί*»)  ! 
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20. 
I  turn  hither,  I  turn  thither  in  the  hope  that  I  may  meet 
thee,  tell  thee  of  my  sufferings,  and  quench  my  flame. 

21. 
Turn  thine  e3'es  towards  Heaven,  and  then  towards  me  : 
if  I  desert  Heaven,  then  I  shall  desert  thee. 

22. 

Turn  and  look  at  the  sky,  and  if  thou  findest  a  dark 
star  therein,  then  believe  that  I  shall  desert  thee,  my  golden 
dove. 

23. 

Schoolmistress,  please  permit  m}•  Helen  to  come  out,  that 
I  may  see  her  for  an  instant ;  for  m)'  life  is  ebbing  out. 

24. 

I  cannot,  I  am  no  more  able  to  make  love  ;  for  my  heart  is 
burnt  out  and  my  body  is  wasted  away. 

25. 

Dost  thou  not  remember,  cruel  one,  the  words  we  spoke 
to  each  other  :  to  marry  and  live  together  ? 

26. 
Dost  thou  not  remember,  cruel  one,  one  morning's  kisses, 
when  we  were  about  to  part  and  the  earth  shook  (witli  our 
grief)? 
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27. 

Aeu  μ     ώφέλβΐ  νά    σ     αγαττώ   όλο    //.e   την   έΧττίΒα, 
Την  ι^/νώμη    σου    κατάΧαβα,    τψ•    τύχη    μου   την    el8a. 

28. 
Aev  ^vrpe-rreaat   την   yeiTOveia,   οΰτ€   θβο    φοβάσαι, 
Τόσον  καιρόν  μβ    Tupavvei^  %^Ρ'?    ^"^  /^^   Χνττάσαι ; 

29. 
Aev    σε   καταχρβιαζουμαι   τηγάνι   \    την   avXi'f    μου, 
Νά  τηγανίζω   "ποντικούς,    νά    τρω^τ]    το   jaTi    μου. 

30. 

Έιβάφτισα   eva  τταιΒΐ    κ     ββαΧα   τ    ονομά   σου, 

1ά  νάχ-η  μβ   το   όνομα  τ/;'   χαρι     κι     ωμορφία    σου. 

31. 

Έ7ώ   σεβντά    'δεν    ήξερα,   και   τώρα   ττώς  μου  ^'γίνη. 
Κι'   άναψε  το   κορμάκι   μου  ^σάν   φοβερό    καμίνι ; 

32. 
'Εδώ  'ς   αύτη    τη    '^μ ιτ ονεία  ,  \   το   χαμηΧο    ^σπιτάκι. 
Κοιμάται  μία   κοττεΧία  χωρίς   τταΧΧηκαράκι. 

33. 

Είναι  το   αΙμά   σου   ^Χυκό ,  ^μιΧης    και   ζαχαρένια, 
Ίά    τοΰτό    σ     αγαττώ    κ     εγώ    και   χανουμαι    ια   σε{να). 
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27. 

It  is  of  no  use  my  still  loving  the  e,   still  hoping :  I  have 
found  out  thy  mind,  and  read  my  fate. 

28. 
Are  you  not  afraid  of  the  neighbourhood's  talk  ?     Do  you 
not   fear  Heaven  ;   to  torment  me   so   long   without   taking 
pity  on  me? 

29. 

I  ^vould  not  have  you  for  a  frjang-pan  in  my  back-yard,  to 
ny  rats  in  for  my  kitten  ! 

30. 
I  stood  sponsor  to  a  child  and  gave  it  thy  name,  that 
along  with  the  name  it  might  have    thine  own  grace  and 
beauty. 

31. 

I  was  once  a  stranger  to  passion  :  Ιιολν  is  it,  then,  that  my 
poor  body  is  now  burning  like  a  fiery  furnace  ? 

32. 

Close  by,  in  this  neighbourhood,  in  yonder  low  cottage, 
a  maid  is  sleeping  without  a  lover. 

33. 

Thy  temper  is  sweet,   thy  speech  is  like  sugar ;  for  this 
reason  I  love  thee  and  am  ready  to  perish  for  thee. 
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34* 

"Ελα    νά    σε   φιΧησω   και    \ρψ/ορα   να  'ττα  ?, 

Να    μη   σβ   'Bfj    κάνβνας   και     Trfj   'ττώ?  μ"    ayaTra^. 

35.* 
"Ελα  νά   σ€    φιλήσω    καΙ   φίΧα   με   και   συ, 
ΚαΙ   ά^   το   μαρτυρήσω,  μαρτύρα  το  και    συ. 

36. 
''Έ,μk{va)   τώ'χ'   ή    τύχη    μου,   οττου    κι     αν   απαιτήσω, 
Me   ^φειΒια   και  μ'    ai>Bpoya\ia{i)<;   irpeirei   νά  ττοΧεμησω. 

37. 

'EyLiicre-^-e9,   /c'    η    ^βιτονεία    ζ,^ίνη   ' ρημονήσι, 
"Ελα,    ΤΓουΧί  μου,    ^^ρή^ορα   ττίΐΧι     νά   νοστιμήστ]. 

38. 
Έ/ϋ'σ€'ν|/"β9  και  μ!   άφ'ησ€\   τρία   ύαΧια   φαρμάκι, 
'Σάι^   νίβωμαι  κάθε  ττρωϊ  νά   ττίνω    ττο   Χιηάκι. 

39. 
"Ει^α  BevBpi  εφύτεψα  με  Βάκρυα  τόσους   χρόνους, 
Kt'  άντι  καρττο'  μου  εΒωκε  ί^άσανα,   7Γίκρα{ι)ς,  ττόνους. 

40. 

'ΈΑζη'ντα  μηνάς   σ'   ά^αττω,  ^ινουνται  ττεντε  -χ^ρονια, 
Νά   ^φύτευα  μία    Χείμονία    θε  νά    τρω^α  Χεϊμονια. 
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34. 
Come,  give  me   a  kiss,  and  then  go  quickly,  that  none 
may  see  thee  and  betray  thy  secret. 

35. 
Come,  let  me  kiss  thee,  and  then  kiss  me  thou  too,  and,  if 
I  betray  it,  then  betray  it  thou  too. 

36. 
This  is  my  destiny :  whenever  I  fall  in  love,  I  am  forced  to 
fight  with  serpents  and  monsters. 

37. 
Thou   art  gone  and  the  neighbourhood  has  become  like 
a  desert  island.     Come  back,  my  bird,  (juickly,  that  it  may 
become  pleasant  again. 

38. 
Thou  art  gone  and  hast  left  to  me  three  pots  of  poison, 
that  I  may  drink  a  drop  every  morning  when  I  wash. 

39. 
I  planted  a  young  tree  (and  have  watered  it)  with  my  tears 
this  many  a  year.     But  instead  of  fruit,   it  has  yielded  me 
torture,  bitterness,  paiu. 

40. 
I  have  been  devoted  to  thee  for  sixty  months,  which  means 
five  years  :  had  I  planted  a  lemon  tree,  I  should  now  be  enjoy- 
ing its  fruit. 
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41. 

Ε7Γ>77α  κ    eppt^a  σεβντά    μβ  μβρος  'ττοΰ  'δεν   φτάνω, 
Καί    θβ   να   βασαί'ίζωμαί   όσο'   'ττου   ν    άττοθάνω. 

42. 

"Ετσι  ητο{νβ)  τή^   τύγ/ις  μου,  (€)σε{να)  ν    ά^αττησω, 
Να  ττάθω   τόσα  βάσανα  και   να  μη    σ    άττοκτήσω. 

43. 

Έχ^,  ΤΓουΚί  μ,   υττομονη    νάχω   κ    eyco   βΧττίδα, 

]Mt   τον  καιρό    κάθβ  Zevhpl  ανθεί  καΐ  ^ β{'^/)άζεί  φύΧΧα. 

44. 

Έ^ω   ήμερα(ι)^  να  σε  'δ(θώ,   κοντεύει  μία  ^ β^ομάΖα, 
Καί    το   ψωμί   'ς   τ6   στόμα  μου  'Βεν  έχει   νοστιμάόα. 

45. 
Ή   άηάττ    είναι  βε\όνη   κι    ά^κυΧώνει  \   την  καρδία  , 
Me  αγκύλωσε  κ    εμε{να)  και  'δεν   έχω   Ιατρεία\ 

46. 

Ή    ίΐηάττη   8ιχω^   ζοΰΧεια'   είναι  μαύρη,   σκοτεινή, 
ΈΛν    κρασί   'ξεθυμασμένο    και   σακκοΰΧα  άΒειανή. 

47. 

Ή   ά^άττη   σιΒερα   τρυττα,  μάρμαρα   τσακίζει, 
'ΚΧησιαστικού^  και  κοσμικούς,  όΧου\   τού^  δαιμονίζει. 
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41. 

I  went  and  set  my  heart  on  a  thing  beyond  my  reach,  and 
shall  suffer  for  it  until  I  die. 

42. 

Thus  my  fate  decreed  :  to  fall  in  love  with  thee,  to  suffer 
so  many  tortures  and  then  to  miss  thee. 

43. 
Be  patient,  my  bird,  that  I  may  be  hopeful :  every  tree 
blooms  and  bursts  forth  into  leaf  in  time. 

44. 

I  have  not  seen  thee  for  many  days  :  it  is  nearly  a  week 
and  the  food  which  I  eat  has  lost  its  flavour. 

45. 

Love  is  a  needle  which  pricks  the  heart.     It  has  pricked 
mine  and  there  is  no  remedy  for  it. 

46. 
Love  without  jealousy  is  dark  and  dreary ;  it  is  wine  grown 
flat ;  it  is  an  empty  purse. 

47. 

Love  pierces  through  iron  ;  it  breaks  marble ;  it  drives  all 
men  mad  :  both  laymen  and  clergymen  alike. 

A.  15 
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48. 
Ή  άσττρη  irerpa  του  'ytaXov  'Sev  ττιάνβι  ττρασινάΒα, 
Kt'  ά'γάτΓη  χωρίς  ττείσματα  'δεν  e%ei   νοσημάδα. 

49. 
Ή  ^τταντρβία  κ    η  ορφάνια,  ή  ά'γάττη  καϊ  τα  ζβνα, 
Τά  τίσσβρα  τα    ζν^/ισαν,  βαρύτερα  Ί'  τα  ζενα. 

50. 
Ή   χαρά  \  €μ€  ^8ev  "ΤΓρβττει,  \ατΙ  είμαι  μονάχο  , 
Αύριο"  ψεύ'γει  το  ττουΧί  μου  και  μ    άφίνει  ορφανό  . 

51. 
Θέλω   τον   ουρανό    χαρτί,   τη    θάΧασσα    μεΧάνη  , 
Ία   να   σου  γρα-ν/τω,  Χυ'^/ερή,   ο   νους  μου  όσα  βάνει. 

52. 
&ωρώ  το  (α)χειΧάκί  σον,  Vol)  είν^  ^σαν  το  κεράσι ' 
*Α9  το   'φίΧούσα  μία    φορά\   κι    ό   κόσμος   ας  χαΧάστ). 

53. 
ϋαρΒία  μου  '^/ενοϋ  σίδβ/οο',   καρΒία  '^/ενοΰ  αμόνι. 
Να.  σε  βαρούν   άΧύττητα  τά  βάσανα  κ    οι  ττόνοι. 

.54.* 
Ιχατακαύμενη   κούτρα,   τι  V    τούτα   'ττού  τράβας, 
Ύί  V  τούτα  Vou  τταθαίνεις  και  '8εν  μετανοας  ; 
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48. 
The  white  stone  on  the  beach  gathers  no  grass  :  even  so 
love  without  quarrels  has  no  beauty. 

49. 

Wedlock,   orjihanhood,  love,   exile — all   four   have   been 
weighed  :   heaviest  of  all  is  exile. 

50. 
Joy  is  not  fitting  for  me  ;  for  I  am  lonely :  my  bird  is  going 
away  to-morrow  and  leaving  me  friendless. 

51. 

I  want  the  sky  for  paper,  the  sea  for  ink,  to  write  to  thee, 
m}'  graceful  one,  all  that  passes  tlirough  my  mind. 

52. 
I  see  thy  pretty  little  lip  which  is  like  a  cheiTy :  oh,  may 
I  kiss  it  once,  and  let  the  world  perish  I 

53. 

My  heart !  become  thou  like  iron,  gTow  hard  like  an  anvil : 
that  suffering  and  pain  may  strike  and  not  wound  thee. 

54. 
Poor  wretched  head  of  mine  !  what  is  this  trouble  that 
thou  bearest  '■.     What  is  this  pain  that  afflicts  thee,  and  thou 
amendest  not  ? 

15—2 
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55. 
Κλαί'ω  κρυφά   \ατι    κανβΐς  ^6ev   θβΧω   να   το   μάθτ), 
ΤΙώς  β^ανακαιί'ούριωσαν  τα   τταλα/α  μου  ττάθη. 

56. 

Έίοντοζυ'γώνβι  6  καιρός  'ττοΰ   θβ  ν    ανταμωθοΰμβ  . 
ΤΙοΰ   θβ   να  (σ)μίξουμ6    τα   6υο,   να   τταρη'/ορηθοΰμε  . 

57. 
Κόρτ^,  'τΓοΰ  μου  ^ττήρες   τον  νου  ,  'ττάρβ  τώρα  κ    €μέ(να). 
Ύί  να  μ€  κάντ}  χωρίς   νού^   η  μάνα  'ττοΟ  μ    iyevva  ; 

58. 
}ζ.υρία  μου,   ανάΧατη    σαν  'ξύΒι   και   ^σάν  με\ί, 
Ποίος  σβ  καταΕβχβται    ια   να  ae  κάντ)  'ταίρι  ; 

59. 
Αυττητβρά,   Χυττητβρά   θα   'ττα'   να   σκάψω  μνήμα, 
Νά  βάΧω   το   κορμάκι   μου,   κ    e^e  το   συ  το   κρίμα. 

60.* 
Αύσβ  τά  μά•^/€ΐα,  φως  μου,  και  Βός  μου  'Χβυτβρία, 
Να  νάγ^    '^   '^h^  ΒουΧίία    μου•   'δέι/   θβΧω  'τταντρβία. 

61. 
Μάγίσσα?   κόρη   νά   'σουν(α)   και   δράκου    θυ^ατίρα, 
ΎίοΧι    θά  με  'ΧυτΓούσουν(α)    ττοΰ  ττάσγω   νύχτα  'μέρα. 
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55. 

I  weep  in  secret ;  for  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  know  that 
my  old  wounds  have  burst  open  again. 

56. 
The  time  when  we  shall  meet  is  drawing  near;  the  time 
when  we  shall  join  and  comfort  each  other. 

57. 

Maiden,  who  hast  taken  away  my  reason,  now  take  away 
me  also  :  Avhat  shall  the  mother  that  bore  me  do  with  me 
deprived  of  reason  ? 

58. 
My  lady,  unsavoury  as  vinegar  and  honey,  who  will  con- 
descend to  make  thee  his  partner  ? 

59. 

Sadly,  sadly,  I  will  go  and  dig  a  grave,  in  order  to  bury 
my  poor  body,  and  the  sin  shall  be  on  thy  head. 

60. 

Loose  the  charm,  my  light,  and  set  me  free,  that  I  may 
go  about  my  business  :  I  do  not  want  marriage. 

61. 
Even  if  thou  ^vert  the  child  of  a  witch,  or  a  dragon's 
daughter,  thou  wouldst  still  have  more  pity  on  me  who  sutfer 
night  and  day. 
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62. 
yiapyapiTapt  '?  rb  χαρτί  7Γου\(ί)€ταί  \  την  \\σία, 
Και-  το  πονΧακί    ττ'   αγαττω   το   Xe  /'(e)    Χσττασια. 

63. 

Me  μΜ    <γ€ίτονοπον\α    μου   θβΧω   να  κάνω   κρίσο  , 
Ίΐοί)  ^7ri]y€  καΐ  ^τταντρβύτηκβ  χωρί?   να   μ€  ^ρωτηστ]. 

64. 
Me  το  αχ .'   ^e   ν    άττοθάνω,  καΐ   το   τταν   θα  στβρηθώ, 
ΚαΙ  την   ιΒικη    σ    αγάτττ;'   Γσως    δέι/   θ'   αξιωθώ. 

65. 
yieXay'Xpoivrjv  €φί\ησα   τ    Αυγούστου  μια    hevTepa\ 
Κ'   βμοσχοβοΧ    ο   στομας  μου   σαράντα   μία    ημ^ρα. 

66. 

ΜελαγγροΜ^ό'  μου  ττρόσωιτο  ,  ^σάν  χΰνη<;  κοκκινά8ι, 
^ΑτΓοθαμενοί  καΐ   ν€κροΙ   σηκώνουντ    άττ'   τον  "ΑΒη\ 

67. 
Μ?7(ι/)   (ΐ^ψηΧώνβσαί   ττυΧυ,     ιατ    άψ7]\η    8ev  eiaac, 
'S  τ^'  jetToveia    μα<ί  κάθβσαι  και    ξβύρω  τίνο<;  βίσαι. 

68. 
Μία'  μόιον  ά^άττησα    σ(e)   όΚη'   τη'   ζωη    μου, 
'Σ  αύτήνην   άφίβρωσα  τον   νου    καϊ  την   ψνχή'  μου. 
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62. 

Pearls  wrapped  up  in  paper  are  sold  in  Asia  ;  the  little 
bird  I  am  enamoured  with  is  named  Aspasia. 

63. 

I  wish  to  sue  a  pretty  little  neighbour  of  mine,  who  got 
married  without  asking  for  my  leave. 

64. 
I  shall  die  with  an  Ah  me  I    on  my  lips,  and  lose  every 
thing;  but  thy  love,  I  fear,  I  shall  never  win. 

65. 
On  a  certain  Monday  in  August  I  kissed  a  dark  beauty, 
and  my  mouth  was  perfumed  for  forty-one  days. 

66. 
My  dear  little  brunette,  when  thou  blushest  the  dead  and 
the  departed  ily  up  from  Hades. 

67. 

Do  not  hold  thy  head  so  high,  for  high  thou  art  not :  thou 
livest  in  our  neighbourhood  and  I  know  whose  daughter 
thou  art. 

68. 
One  maid  only  I  haΛ^e  loved  in  all  my  life :  to  her  I  hsive 
devoted  my  heart  and  soul. 
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69. 
yiia    φορά    'μουν(α)  ττουΧί,  ττουΧί  και  KeXaCSovaa, 
Καί.    σαν  rpvyovL   τρυφερό    βδώ   κ    eicel  ^ττβτουσα. 

70. 

Να  σ    αγαττώ    βαρέθηκα,   νά  σ    αρνη{σ)τω  Χυττούμαι. 
Ά?  τον  τραβούμε  τον  σεβντά    οσω  kl    αν  ήμττοροϋμε . 

71. 

Να  το  φιΧΐ  καΐ  φίλησε  καΐ  τά  βυζία  και  ττιάσε' 
'Δει/  είσαι   συ  μικρό    τταίΒΙ   να  'ττα"?  νά  το   ΒιηΎασαι. 

72. 
'Ξ,ανθά  μαΧλία    ς   τί]ι>  κεφαΧη ,   'ττΧε^μενα  με   την   ταξί, 
Καί    κάθε  τρίχα  '^/ίνεται  γ^αντζαρί   νά  με   σφάξτ). 

73. 
Έ.αιθο    κανάρί  μου  χρυσό ,  οσα  κι    αν  ύττοφέρω, 
"Οσο    καΐ  αν  με  τυραννάς  εγώ  θά  σε  Χατρεύω. 

74. 
^Ξεμάκρυνες  kC  αρρώστησα,  εΧα  κοντά  νά  Ιάνω, 
"Ελα  το  ^'γρη'^/ορώτερο    ττρίν  ττεσω  κί    αττοθανω. 

75. 

^"Ξ,ύττνα  {ε)σύ  'ττοΟ  μ    έκανες  αγαττ?;'   νά  'γνωρίσω, 
ΚαΙ   ζωντανός  την   Κολασί     νά  την  κΧηρονομησω. 
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69. 

I  was  once  a  bird,  a  merry  little  bird,  and  used  to  sing  and, 
like  a  tender  turtle-dove,  fly  here  and  there  and  everywhere. 

70. 
I  am  weary  of  courting  thee,  but  loth  to  give  thee  up :  let 
me  bear  my  grief  as  best  I  can. 

71. 
Here  is  my  mouth  :  kiss  me.    Here  is  my  breast :  embrace 
it.     Thou  art  not  a  child  to  go  and  talk  about  it. 

72. 

Her  golden  tresses  are  arranged  in  order  on  her  head: 
every  hair  becomes  a  dagger  and  wounds  me. 

73. 
My  fair  golden  canary-bird,  suffer  as  I  may,  torment  me 
as  thou  likest :  I  will  still  worship  thee. 

74. 
Thou  wentest  away  and  I  fell  ill ;   come  near  that  I  may 
recover.     Come  as  soon  as  possible,  before  I  die. 

75. 
Wake  thou  who  hast  taught  me  how  to  love,  and  then 
let  a  life  in  Hell  be  my  inheritance  1 
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76. 

^Έ,ύττνα  KL    ό  "Ερωτας  7τβρ{ν)ά,  κορώνα    να  σε  βα\τ], 
*1ατ^   ώμορψότβρη   'ττό   σέ    Sev  eivaL  καμμία  άΧλ,η. 

77. 
Ό  "Ερωτας  eh  την  αρ^η    elvai  <y\vKo<;,  καϊμάκι, 
Μά  'σαν  ριζώσ-η   \   την  καρ^ία\  ττοτίζα   την  φαρμάκι. 

78. 
Ό   κόσμο<ί  μβ  τα  βάσανα  eiv    ανακατωμένος, 
Πώς  'μτΓορώ  μόνα  εγώ  να  ήμ    βύχαριστημένος  ; 

79. 

"Ολ'   a>ya7rovv{e)   το   κρασί,  κ    iy    ά^αττώ  το  μέΧί• 
"Ολ'  dyaiTovv  iXevTepa(i)^   κ    εγώ  μία    'τταντρβμενη  . 

80. 
"Ολα  τα  SevTp'  άνθήσαν(€),  κ    eva   hevrpl  ' μαράνθη, 
"Ολα  τά  \αίρία   {σ)μί^ουν{€)  καΐ   το   'δί«ό'  μ"   βχ^άθη. 

81. 
"Οτγ'  €χ    αγατΓτ;'  φαίν€ταί•    ττρασίνοκίτρινίζξί, 
liepia,  ΤΓοΒάρια  τ    ορφανό^  τίττοτβ  '8ev  ορίζβί. 

82. 

ΤΙβισματίκα   και   ττβίσματα   αν   ξυνερίστοΰμβ  , 
"Ύστβρα   θα  ^νρβύουμβ    ' ιατρό    να   Ιατρ^υτουμβ . 
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76. 
"Wake  !     Love  is  passing  by  to  crown  thee ;  for  no  one  is 
fairer  than  thee. 


Love  at  the  beginning  is  sweet  as  cream.     But  when  it 
takes  root  in  the  heart,  it  bedews  it  with  poison. 


Life   is  all   mingled   with   pain:    how   can   I   more   than 
the  rest  be  contented? 

79. 
Everyone  likes  wine  ;  but  I  like  honey :  everyone  likes  a 
maiden;  but  I  love  a  married  lady. 

80. 
All  trees  are  blossoming   forth;   but  one  little  tree   has 
withered :    all    pairs    are    coming    together ;    but    mine    own 
partner  is  lost. 

81. 
He  who  is  in  love  shows  it :  his  face  grows  gTeen  and  pale : 
he,  poor  wretch,  is  master  neither  of  his  hands  nor  of  his  feet. 

82. 
If  we  worry  about  little  cpuirrels  and  squabbles  we  shall 
have  to  seek  a  doctor  to  heal  us. 
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83. 

Υ{€ριωρίσμενη    σβ   θ^ωρω,   θέΧω   νά   σβ   ^ ρωτήσω' 
'Άγ   eiv    ά•π    την   αηάττη    μου   νά    ae   τταρη'γορησω. 

84. 
ΥΙρωί',  ττρωΐ,   σηκώνουμαι    το  'σττίτί  σον  κυττάζω, 
Το   τταραθύρί  σου  θ'ωρω   και  βαρυαναστενάζω. 

85. 
'Ρόδα  και   τριαντήφυΧλα,  και  σβί?  βασιλικοί  μου, 
^\ατί  μ    άτΓοκοιμησατβ,  κ    βχασα  το  ττουΧι  μου  ; 

86. 
'Ρόδα  κα\   τριαντάφυΧλα,    κι    άνθη   του   τταρα^^ίσου, 
^Κσύναξβν   6  ''Κρωτα<;   κ    έ'ττλασε  τό   κορμί  σου. 

87. 
Σέ   στ€λ(ν)ω   χ^αιρετηματα  με  μηΚο    hay  καμένο  , 
Και   μέσα  'ς  τη    ^α^καματία    είναι   φιΧΐ   κρυμμένο . 

88.* 
^Ί,άν  'δέ'  με  θε\,  κυρά  μου,  Ve{9)  μου  νά  'τταντρευτώ, 
Νά  νάρω  μίαν  αλΧην,   νά  τταίζω   νά   ^Κξντώ. 

89. 

Τά  ιμάτια  μου   hkv   εϊ^αν(ε)  τέτοια    κα\η    γυναίκα' 
* \ν   την   φιΚήσω   μία*    φορά\    θά  με   φιΧήση   οεκα. 
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83. 
I  see  that  thou  hast  seckided  th)-self.  and  wish  to  ask  thee 
whether  it  is  through  th\-  love  for  me,  that  I  may  comfort 
thee. 

84. 
Early  iu  the  morning  I  rise  and  look  at  thy  house;  I  gaze 
at  thy  window  and  heave  deep  sighs. 

85. 
Roses  and  thirty-petalled  roses,  and  ye  my  basil-plants, 
why  have  you  drugged  me  to  sleep  and  made  me  lose  my 
bird? 

86. 
Roses  and  thirty-petalled  roses,  and  blossoms  of  paradise, 
Love  gathered  and  created  of  them  thy  body. 

87. 
I  send  thee  greetings  in  a  bitten  apple ;  in  the  bite  there  is 
hidden  a  kiss. 

88. 
If  thou  wantest  me  not,  my  lady,  tell  me  so  that  I  may 
wed  another ;  that  I  may  sport  and  play  with  another. 

89. 
My  eyes   have  never  seen  such  a  good-hearted  lass  ;    if 
I  give  her  one  kiss,  she  gives  me  ten. 
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90. 

Τα   ιμάτια  σ    eyovv  βρωτα  κι    ά<^^ε\ικη    θεωρία  , 

Ki'   οτΓΟίος  τά  ^8(ι)ϊι  σκΧαβώνβται,  ^Seu  €χ^  eXevrepLa  . 

01. 
Τα  ιμάτια  σου  οττοιος  τα  'δ(ί)ί7   καΐ    Bev  αναστεναζτ), 
\\στρο7Γ€\€Κί  και  φωτία  να  ττέστ)   να  τον  κάψτ]. 

92. 
Τα  ντέρτια  μου,  τά  ττάθη  μου  €va<i  0€o<;  τά  ^ξέρβι, 
Και  μία  μικρή  μεΧαγχ^ροινη,  αν  θεΧτ),  τά  Ιατρβυει. 

93. 

Τάι^α   θά  το  αξιωθώ   να  Χάβω  τέτοια"  χάρι , 
Να  σηκωνώμαστ€  τά  8υο   άττ    eva  μαζιΧαρι; 

94. 

"ΎτΓνος  ^Χυκός,  'γΧυκύτατος,   σ'   έπήρβ  και   κοιμάσαι, 
Και  τον   iraXrjo'   σου   βραστή    καθόΧου   'Sev  ^θυμάσαι. 

95. 
'Ύττόμβνε,   καρ8οΰΧά  μου,   της  αγαττώ   τά  Xoyia, 
"Οττως  'τΓομένουν  τά  βουνά   ταΐς  ττά-χναις  και  τά  γ^ιόνια. 

96. 

'Ύττομονη,   ύττομονή'   ώς  TTore   να  ^ττομάνω ; 
Ίδε   την  την  ύττομονή    ττώ?  μ"   e%ei   καμωμένο  . 
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90. 
Thy  eyes  are  full  of  love  aud  angelic  beaut)' :  whoever  sees 
them  is  enslaved  and  loses  his  liberty. 

91. 

Whoever  looks  at  thine  eyes  and  sighs  not — may  a  thunder- 
bolt and  fire  fall  from  heaven  and  burn  him  up. 

92. 
Heaven  alone  knows  my  griefs  and   sufferings:   a  pretty 
little  brunette  can  heal  them  if  she  choose. 

93. 

Shall  I  ever  be  deemed  worthy  of  such  happiness  :  that  we 
two  may  rise  from  one  pillow  ? 

94. 

Sweet,  sweetest  sleep  has  seized  thee,  and  thou  art  sleeping 
quite  forgetfiu  of  thy  old  lover. 

9.5. 
Endure,  my  poor  heart,  the  cruel  \vords  of  her  whom  I 
love,  as  the  mountains  endure  the  hoar-frosts  and  the  snows. 

96. 
Patience,  patience !     How  long  shall  I  be  patient  ?    Look 
and  see  to  what  a  state  patience  has  reduced  me. 
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97. 

ΦνΧάξου,   -χαΧκοττρασινβ,   μη(ν)    V^?    κακ,ο    \α    μί{να), 
^Ιατ    ββαΧα  '?  το   ttoBl   σου   καΧλίτβρο'   'ττο   ae{ya). 

98. 

"Ιίριστος  ανέστη,"  ιμάτια  μου,  e\a  να   φιΧηθονμβ  , 
Κί'   άν  'δε'   σ'   άρέστ]   το    φιΧί,   στρώσε   να   κοιμηθούμε . 

99. 
Χωρι?  depa  το  ττουΧί,   χ(ορΙ<;  vepo    το  'ψάρι, 
Χω/3<,9  άηάττη    'Set»   βαστούν   κόρη    καΐ   τταΧληκάρι. 

100. 

'Ψτ^λο'   κυτταρισσακι   μου,  σεισου   καΐ  '/3(γ)αλ    αβρά, 
Ν«    κέλα^'^σουν   τα  ττουΧιά,     να   'ξημβρώσ    η   'μέρα. 
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97. 
Beware,  brazen-faced  one;    do  not  speak   ill   of  me;    for 
I  have  placed  a  better  youth  in  thy  stead. 

98. 
"Christ  is  Risen!"   light  of  my  e3'es,  come  and  give  me 
a  kiss :  if  thou  art  not  content  with  the  kiss  then  let  us  lie 
together. 

99. 
A  bird  cannot  live  without  air,  nor  a  fish  without  water ; 
nor  can  a  lassie  and  a  lad  live  w^ithout  love. 

100. 
My   fair   and  stately  c}q)ress-tree,  shake  thy  foliage  and 
stir  the   wind;   that   the   birds   may  begin  to  sing  and  the 
dawn  appear. 


16 


NOTES. 


16—2 


PART   I. 


I. 


2.  'μάλωνΐ]   μαλώνω,  '  to  quarrel.'     Prob.  derived  from  μάλλον. 

3.  ytfi — yia]   Tm-k.  i/a — ya,  'either— or.' 

4.  Κλΐφτοχώμια]  The  mountainous  and  inaccessible  districts 
occupied  by  the  Klephts.  On  the  origin,  habits,  etc.  of  the  latter 
see  general  Introduction. 

5.  τίμωτάτο']  The  name  usually  given  to  a  district  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  or  superintendence  of  a  chief  (Κατητάνος) 
of  Armatoloi  (see  Intr.).  Here  it  seems  to  be  appUed  to  the  regions 
under  the  control  of  the  Klephts. 

6.  Βμύμος]  in  M.G.  =  όδόί,  'a  way,  road.' 

'ττήγαινΐ}  'πηγαίνω  {  =  νιτά•γω),  intr.  'to  go.'  The  history  of  this 
word  is  ciu-ious : 

(1)  Trans,  'to  lead  slowly  or  secretly,'  e.g.  Thuc.  4.  127; 
Xen.  Cyn.  δ.  15;   id.  Cyr.  1.  6.  37,  etc. 

(2)  Intr.  'to  withdraw  secretly  or  unperceived,'  e.g.  υπάγω 
φρίνα  rpefas  Theogn.  917;  Hdt.  4.  120,  122;  Ar.  Birds  1017; 
Thuc.  4.  126,  etc. 
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(3)  '  To  go  on.'  The  idea  of  secrecy — the  force  of  the  prep. — 
being  lost  sight  of,  e.g.  virayeO^  ίμβΊς  της  όδοΰ  Ar.  Frogs  174  ; 
vTTaye  !  '  Come  ! '  Eur.  Cycl.  52,  Ar.  Clouds  1298.  In  this  latter  sense 
it  has  survived  in  M.G.  as  an  equivalent  and  substitute  for  πορΐνομαι. 
It  has  also  preserved  its  trans,  meaning  '  to  lead  or  carry.' 

7.      6μπροσθα\  for  (μττροσθά  {^(μττροσθΐν). 

10.  άρματα,  τα]  '  weapons,'  from  Lat.  anna. 

τσαττράζια,  τα]  Turk,  tsapraz.  ^Nletal  plates  slightly  concave  tied 
round  the  knees  both  as  ornaments  and  armour  of  defence. 

11.  ζουρλοί]  adj.  'mad';  etym.  imknown. 

λουλόί]  adj.  for  λωλο?  (connected  with  λαλί'ω),  'stupid,  crazy.' 
For  the  change  of  ω  into  ov  cf.  κονφός  for  κωφός,  βουβός  for 
βωβός,   etc. 

12.  λΐβίΐ'τία,  η]  from  λ(β€ΐ>της,  Turk,  levend,  a  youth  in  his 
prime. 

13.  τίίρημα]  from  τα  ΐρημα,  in  the  sense  of  'pitiful,  wretched.' 

14.  χάνω]  'to  lose,'  from  the  class,  χαίνω,  'to  yawn.' 

15.  πατρικοΒομίνα]  The  importance  attached  to  the  όπλα 
■πατρώα  is  very  characteristic. 

II. 

1.  μανούλα,  η]  from  μάνα,  'mother.'  Note  the  tenderness  of  the 
diminutive. 

4.     βοννα]  pi.  οι βουνόν,  τό,  'a  mountain,'  from  βοννός,  6,  'a  hill.' 

δ.  άνθησητί]  άνθίω  ΟΓ  ανθίζω,  '  to  blossom,  bloom,'  is  generally 
applied  to  plants,  but  here  it  is  boldly  used  of  the  moimtains  them- 
selves. The  apostrophe  to  surrounding  Natm-e  and  the  prayer  that 
it  should  sympathize  with  a  mothei-'s  grief  are  extremely  pathetic 
and  poetical. 

6.     £iabi,  TO]  a  village  in  Boeotia  (the  ancient  Αρνμαία). 
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7.  Άΐ'δριτσαιί'π,  r}]  the  wife  of  \\ν3ρίτσος. 

8.  Ααμττρη,  ή]  lit.  'the  bright  day,'  Easter  Sunday.     Note  the 

play  on  the  words  Ααμπρη — λαμπρά. 

9.  'tart]  =  διατι  =  StOTt,  'because.' 

10.  τόπι,  rd]  Turk,  top,  'a  gun,  cannon,  or  cannon-ball.' 
"ΕγριίΓος,  o]  =  Evpinos,  a  town  in  Euboea  near  the  site  of  the 

ancient  Chalkis. 

κανόνι,  τό]  Ital.  cannone. 

11.  erpwye  καΐ  eVivf]  a  graphic  description  of  security.  Cf. 
Tpayyeiv  κα\  niveiv  ήσυχτ/   Dem.   402.   21. 

12.  μουστάκι,  τό]  Ital.  mustacchi.  Andritsos  was  distinguished 
for  the  size  of  his  moustaches.  It  is  said  that  they  were  so  long 
that  he  was  often  obliged  to  twist  and  tie  them  behind  his  head  for 
convenience  sake.  It  may  be  noticed  here  that  the  Greeks  generally 
look  upon  a  well-developed  moustache  as  a  feature  of  manly  beauty, 
and  even  as  a  sign  of  valour. 

μαλλίον  or  μαλίον]  dim.  of  μαλλός,  '  a  lock  of  wool.'  Cf.  άργητι 
μαλ\ω  Aesch.  Euiii.  45 ;  οΙός — νίοττόκω  μαλΧώ  Soph.  Ο.  C.  475  ; 
Χίνκοτμίχων    πΧοκάμων    μαΧΧοΊς    Eur.    βιίΰ.    113.      The    dim.    μάΧιον, 

pi.  μάΧια,  'locks  of  hair,'  is  also  found  {Anth.  P.  11.  157). 

13.  ΐ'μορφον]  adj.  for  ΐϋμορφον ;  in  this  word  as  in  veoTrav- 
8pe' μίνης  above  (1.  7)  the  ν  of  the  diphthong  disappears  before  a  μ. 

■γραμμΐνα\  '  well-curved  or  pencilled ' ;  i.e.  not  shaggy.  Cf.  the 
phrase  'φρύ8ια  'σάΐ'  να  ήταν{()  -γραμμίνα  /xe  κον^ΰΧι.  This  apo- 
strophe by  the  hero  to  his  moustache,  eyebrows,  and  feet,  may 
be  compared  for  its  naivete  to  the  Homeric  expressions  :  ψίΧον 
θνμόν,  φίΧον  Χαιμόν,  φίΧα  γούνατα,  φίΧα  ΐΐματα,  etc. 

14.  'yXrjyopa]  adv.  for  (γρήγορα  =  (γρη•γηρότως  (see  Plut.  2.  32  a), 

'awake,'  hence  'quick.'  Cf.  i'^vn-vos  in  M.G.  =  ' wide-awake,  sharp, 
clever,'  opp.  to  κοιμισμένος  'sleepy'  hence  'slow,  stupid.'  Notice 
the  substitution  of  λ  for  p.     This  change  is  very  common  in  the 
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Cretan  dialect  esjiecially,  e.g.  φολά  for  φορά,  etc.  For  the  reverse 
cf.  €ρθω  for  ίΚθω,  άδίρφός  for  άδΐλφός,  etc.  In  Sphakia  (Crete) 
the  λ  is  invariably  pronounced  as  p,  e.g.  βογίων  ρογης  for  λογίων 
Χογης,  '  all  manner  of  sorts,"  appos  for  αΧλος,  apoyov  for  aXoyov,  etc. 
'ντροπιασθητί]  ΐντροττιάζομαι,  '  to  be  shamed  or  disgraced.'  eV- 
τροττη  is  used  in  M.G.  both  in  the  sense  of  αίδώί  and  in  that  of 
αισχύνη.     In  the  former  it  is  found  in  Classical  Greek,  e.g. 

ή   και  8οκ(7τ€  τον  τνφΧοΰ  τιν    ΐντροπην 

η   φροντ'ώ"   ΐξΐΐν  — ; 

Soph.  Ο.  C.  299,  etc. 
In  the  latter  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  New  Testament. 

15.  τΓολληκάρί,  to]  dim.  from  πάΧλαξ,  'a  youth,  warrior,  brave 
lad,'  corresponding  to  the  French  tm  brave. 

17.  yia]  Turk,  ya,  an  exclamation,  '01' 
τουφέκι,  to]  Turk,  tufek;  'a  musket,  rifle.' 

18.  yiovpoiai,  Tii]  Turk,  ghooroosh,  'an  onset,  assault,  sortie.' 
yiovpovai  Ία  να.  κάμωμΐν]    Cf.  €φο8ον  ττοΐΐΐσθαι. 

\ά]  =  8ιά.     Cf.  \ατί  =  8ιατί  above  1.  9  η. 

κάμνω]  trans,  'to  work  or  make  with  labour,' as  in  Horn.  fVei 
ττάνθ^  όπλα  κάμ€  Π.  18.  614,  etc.  Hence  in  M.G.,  'to  make  or  do,' 
generally  with  or  without  the  idea  of  '  toil.' 

20.     χανονμισσα,  η]  Tiu'k.  hanoom,  &  Mahommedan  lady. 


III. 

1.     V(€')J  =  eis,  the  final  e  being  a  dialectic  suflSx. 
κορνφοβοΐνι,  to]  a  compound  of  κορυφή  and  βουνόν. 
μαΐφος]  adj.  'black.'     Here  it  expresses  the  saUow  and  haggard 
look  of  one's  face  after  a  sleepless  night. 
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3.  χαράγματα,    τά]    '  day-break,'    from    χαράζω    or    χαράσσω,    '  to 

engrave,  sci-atch'  (see  Ant/i.  P.  12.  130),  'to  stamp  (money)'  (see 
Polyb.  10.  27).  It  describes  the  ap^jearance  of  the  sky  at  sunrise. 
Cf.  Part  II.  X.  6  n. 

avyoiiXa,  η\  dim.  of  avyi],  'dawn.'  Cf.  the  Homeric  αν-γη  ηίλίοιο 
Od.  11.  498,  etc.  Derivative  Xvy e ρ iv us  — 'Εωσφόρος,  'the  Morning- 
star.' 

4.  ράχη,  r)]  for  ράχις,  'a  mountain  ridge.'  Cf.  ττύργον  τον  ϊτγ\ 
τήί  ράχιος  τον  ovpeos  Hdt.  3.  54,  etc.  Similarly  βρύση  for  βρίσις, 
κρίση  for  κρίσΐί,  etc. 

5.  \ιμΐρι{ον),  το]  See  Intr.  Prob.  connected  with  λιμήν, 
'a  gathering  place.'  Cf.  πλούτου  λιμήν  Aesch.  Pers.  250,  Em\  Or. 
1077,  navTus  οιωνού  λιμην  Soph.  Aittig.  1000,  "Αιδου  \ίμψ  lb.  1284, 
etc.  Others  spell  it  λημέρι,  deriving  it  from  όλτ;  ημίρα,  'a  place 
where  one  dwells  the  whole  day^'  To  me  this  etymology  does  not 
seem  satisfactory,  but  the  reader  can  choose  between  the  two. 

6.  μνροΧόγια,  τα\  from  μύρομαι,  '  dirges,  laments,  wails '  ;  verb 
μνροΧογώ  (1.  9). 

10.  Έλύμπου]  For  the  dialectic  change  of  Ο  into  Ε  cf.  ΈλασσόΐΌ 
from  ΌΧοοσσών,  Έριχω  from  Ώρικόν,  etc. 

10,  11.  The  appeal  to  birds,  tree.s,  and  other  animate  and 
inanimate  objects  to  share  in  the  sufterers  grief  contained  in  these 
two  lines  occiu'S  very  frequently  in  the  popular  poetry  of  modern 
Greece,  and  may  be  compared  with  many  exactly  similar  passages 
in  the  works  of  the  ancient  bucolic  poets,  e.g.  Epitaph.  Adonidis, 
Epitaph.  Bionis,  etc.  Mr  Andrew  Lang  has  embodied  the  same  idea 
in  his  graceful  epitaph  on  Rider  Haggard's  hero  Umslopogaas,  pre- 
fixed to  Allan  Quatennain : 

θρηνίΊτ    ωρνιθΐς  τον   άμαιμάκΐτον    ττοΧιμιστην 
Μηδί   νόμον    ζονθοι  μί\τΓ€τ    αηδονίδ€ί, 

etc. 
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Lament,  ye  birds,  the  battle's  fallen  star. 
But  you,  sweet  nightingales,  forbear  to  sing, 

etc. 

11.  φουντωτός]  adj.  (from  verb  φουντώνω,  'to  bloom')  'having 
a  thick  foliage,  bushy,  blooming.'  Its  etymology  is  doubtful :  ace.  to 
some  it  comes  from  Lat.  funda.  It  may  be  connected  with  root  φυτ-. 
Cf.  φονντάνι  or  φυντάνι  =  φντάριον.  ν  is  in  certain  dialects  intro- 
duced before  a  r,  e.g.  vTore  for  rore,  οντάς  for  δταν,  etc.  ov  sometimes 
replaces  the  simple  v,  e.g.  κουβάρι  from  κΰμβη  (through  Med.  Gr. 
κΰβη),  κουτί{ον)  from  κυτίον  (dim.  of  κύτος),  etc. 

ΐφΐτος]  adv.  'this  year,'  from  eVt — ΐτος. 

12.  ζουρλαμάδα,  ή]  'madness,'  from  ζουρλός  (see  above  I.  11  n.). 
βρί]  in  some  dialects  cope,  is  an  exclamation  corresponding  to  the 

classical  ώ.     It  may  be  derived  from  a  corruption  of  ώ  {ίταήρΐ,  or 

Sy  {ΐΓονη)ρέ. 

13.  κϋλι]  Turk,  kol,  'garrison,  patrol,'  etc. 

14.  'γιαλοί,  ό]  'beach,  sea-shore,'  from  αιγιαλό?,  an  old  Ionic 
word  (e.g.  Hom.  Π.  4.  422,  Od.  22.  385,  Hdt.)  sometimes  found  in 
Att.  prose.     Cf  7Γεριγιάλι(οί/),  TO,  same  meaning. 

7Γάλτ]οκαΐκι,  TO]  Turk,  ka'ik,  'a  ship.'  ΐΓαλ7]ός  {  =  παλαιός)  in 
compounds  is  used  as  a  term  of  contempt,  e.g.  ιταληάνθρωπος, 
'a  rascal,'  and  below  (1.  19),  τταλι/ότουρκε,  τταλ-ηαρβανίτη,  etc. 

15.  καμάρι,  η]  'pride,'  or,  as  here,  'an  object  of  pride.'  Cf  verb 
καμαρώνω,  lit.  'to  walk  with  the  chest  curved,'  'to  be  proud,'  from 
καμάρα,  'an  arch.'  The  metaphor  is  probably  taken  from  a  high- 
spirited  horse  walking  with  its  neck  arched. 

16.  φωλ(ύονν]  φωλ^ΰω  or  φωλιάζω  (see  λ'Ι.  8),  from  φωλιά  or 
φωλίόί,  'to  lurk  in  a  den,'  e.g.  κνώ8αλα  φωλΐΰοντα  Theocr.  24.  83,  of 
a  lion,  Babr.  93.  5,  etc. 

17.  φαρμακωμένος]  past  part,  of  φαρμακώνω,  'to  poison.'  i^ote 
that  although  passive  in  form  it  is  active  in  sense.     Cf  Συγχωρΐμίνη 
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(  =  17  συγχωρούσα,  'the  sparing  one'),  a  euphemistic  epithet  of  the 
Small-pox  {ίνφλογία)  personified. 

18.  μανροί]    Here  used  metaph.  '  miserable,  imhappj.' 

19.  va  σκάσης^  from  σκάζω  — hiapprjyvv μι  and  mid.,  'to  split,' 
'  to  burst,'  often  used  in  imprecations.  Cf.  the  similar  use  of  Βιαρρη- 
γνυμαι  by  the  ancients,  e.g.  διαρρα-γ^ίης !  'split  you,'  Ar.  Birds  2,  etc. 

20.  προσκννω  {-ίω  or  -άω)]  It  stands  here  exactly  in  the  sense 
in  which  it  is  iLsed  by  Herodotus,  viz.  '  to  do  obeisance  or  homage,' 
esp.  in  the  oriental  fashion  of  j^rostrating  oneself  before  a  despot; 
e.g.  "Αρπαγος. ..ττροσκννήσας,.,ηίΐ  es  τα  οΙκία  1.  119;  οί  Se  καταθορόντΐς 
άττό  των  ΐττπων  ιτροσ^κυνΐον  τον  Aape'iov  ως  βασιλιά  3.  86,  etc. 
Hence  it  has  acquired  a  quasi-technical  force  and  denotes  the 
surrender  of  a  Klepht.  Elsewhere  it  possesses  its  general  meaning 
of  woi-shipping,  e.g.  Σταυροττροσκννησις,  '  Worship  of  the  Cross.' 

21.  τα.  σώματα  μη  λνώσονν'\  This  is  one  of  the  strongest 
forms  of  a  curse.  It  refers  to  the  popular  belief  that  the  bodies  of 
sinners  resist  the  decomposing  influence  of  the  earth.  In  other 
words,  the  souls  of  those  whose  bodies  remain  whole  can  find  no 
rest  in  the  next  world.  The  importance  attributed  to  burial  b}'  the 
ancients  was  based  on  a  similar  idea.     See  Homer  passim. 


IV. 

1.  ΐΓονλάκ.1,  to]  dim.  of  τΓονλι',  TO,  'a  bird'  (from  Ital.  polio, 
'a  chicken'). 

'^e3(y)iiwe]  for  e'|e'3ati/e,  pres.  ξΐβ{γ)αίνω  =  ΐκβαίνω.  A  parasitic 
γ  often  insinuates  itself  in  M.  Greek.    Cf.  ΐρώτα{γ)ην  below  (1.  3),  etc. 

Be'ppoia]  a  town  in  the  south  of  Macedonia.  It  has  retained  its 
name  from  the  time  of  Thucydides  (see  1.  61.  4)  down  to  the  present 
day. 

4.     ποΐ'θΐν]  adv.  'whence?'  for  TroSev.     ττοΐσΐ,  'whither?' 
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δ.  "Αγραφα,  τά]  the  name  of  the  district  aljout  the  Aspropo- 
tamos  (aucieut  'Χχ€\ωος)  in  Aetolia,  a  famous  hamat  of  Klephts. 

6.      Νίκολοί,  Σταμάτης,  as  well  as  ΧαζόπουΧα,  Καττίτάν  \αμπ ράκης 

are  evidently  the  names  of  chiefs  acting  in  concert  with  our  hero  in 
this  ex^jedition  ;  they  are  otherwise  unknown,  unless  indeed  the 
\αζόττον\α  (  =  Lazo's  sons)  are  the  Lazaioi  whose  ill-advised  descent 
to  the  lowlands  forms  the  subject  of  the  preceding  ballad. 

{σ)μίξω\  from  {σ)μί-/ω  =  μί-/ννμαι,  'to  meet,  present  oneself  to,' 
as  in  Homer  '08vaevs  κοΰρησιν  ('νττΧοκύμοισιν  epfWfv  μίζισθαι  Od. 
6.  135. 

9.     Αηρολ€ίβα8ο\  τό]  lit.  '  the  Dry  Meadow,'  a  to^\Ti  in  Macedonia. 

TTci-yous]  pi.  of  Trdyos  in  the  sense  of  κρύσταλλος,  '  ice,  frost.'  Cf. 
πάγου  -χνθίντος  Soph.  Phil.  293,  και  ιτοτ(  οντος  πάγου  PI.  Symp. 
220  Β.  Also  in  the  plural  as  here  cf.  πάγων  νπαίθραα  κα\  Βίσομβρα 
βίλη  Soph.  Ant.  358,  των  υπαιθρίων  πάγων  Aesch.  Ag.  335,  etc. 

11.  βάΧ'τ€]  from  βάλλω  (also  βάζω,  see  below  vi.  1,  and  βάνω),  'to 
put'  {=τίθημι),  as  in  Homer  ως  ev\  θυμω  αθάνατοι  βάλλονσι  Od.  1. 
201,  etc.,  iv  θυμω  ββάλοντο  ίπος  Π.  15.  566. 

τσελίκι,  τό]    Turk,  tselik,  'steel.'    Cf.  Eng.  'to  steel  one's  heart.' 

13.  ΐΐράβι]  a  village  in  Macedonia  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Strymon,  not  far  from  Lichna. 

14.  αλυσοί,  η\  for  άλυσις  -(ως,  'a  chain,'  which  was  stretched 
across  the  bridge  in  question. 

1.5.     ζ^ρβία]  adj.  ζΐρβός^άριστ^ρύς,  'left.'     Etym.  unknown. 

ποταμόν^     See  Introduction. 

'πάρωμ(ν'\  from  'παίρ{ν)ω,  'to  take.'  The  classical  form  ΐπαίρω 
is  found  in  a  similar  sense  in  Ath.  641  E.  In  that  passage  it  means 
'  to  take  up  and  bear  away.'  The  transition  from  that  to  its  more 
general  modem  meaning  is  easy  to  trace. 

18.  Βαμασκί]  or  Βαμασκινο' (sc.  σπαθί).  The  blades  of  Damascus 
were  famous. 
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V. 


1.  Καπ(τάνισση]  the  wife  of  a  Καττΐτάνος  (see  Intr.). 

2.  μοσχοκάρνΒα,  τά]  from  μόατχος,  '  musk,'  in  later  Greek,  and 
καρύδι  {  =  κάρυον).     Cf.  Ital.  noce  moscada,  'a  nutmeg.' 

πίτροβολίω]  The  compound  has  the  same  meaning  as  the  simple 
verb :  '  to  pelt.'  Cf.  in  ancient  Greek  οίκο^ομίω  νηόν,  πυραμίδα, 
τ€Ίχος,  etc.,  Hdt.  1.  21,  etc.  where  the  meaning  of  the  first  part  of 
the  comijouud  is  similarly  lost. 

3.  τήν  'ττάρτ]  μυρωδιά]   lit.  '  smell  seize  her.'      Cf.  μυρίζομαι  or  μι 

μυρίζει  (impers.)  metaphorically  'to  get  wind  of.'  Cf.  Lat.  subolet 
mihiVl.  Trin.  615  and  Eng.  slang  'to  smell  a  rat'  in  pretty  much  the 
same  sense. 

4.  μωρί\  Very  nearly  the  same  as  ωρέ  or  βρέ,  '  friend  !  fellow  ! ' 

5.  I/'  avaip-TjS  TO  λυχνάρι]     Cf.  ατττΐ,  τταί,  Χύχνον  Ar.  Clouds  18. 

6.  λαβωματία,  ή]  '  wouud,'  from  λαβώνω  {  =  λαμβάνω).  It  is  not 
easy  to  trace  the  transition  from  the  sense  of  'seizing'  to  that  of 
'wounding.'  In  the  Melian  dialect  the  verb  besides  its  general 
meaning  ('  to  wound ')  is  also  used  in  a  technical  sense  of  ghosts  and 
spirits  :  'to  be  mider  the  influence  of  a  spirit.'  In  this  we  recognize 
a  trace  of  the  original  meaning  '  to  seize.' 

9.  άφηκμάσθηκίς]   from   άψηκμάζομαι,  another   form   of  άφουκρά- 

ζομαι  (άπο — ακροάζομαι)  'to  listen  to  the  end,'  and  hence  'to  heed, 
take  notice  of.' 

της  y.  T.  λ.]  'the  words  of  a  woman,'  said  with  a  sneer.  Cf. 
■γυναίκΐΐα  λόγια  'women's  talk,  nonsense.'  We  find  in  modern  Greek 
literature  the  same  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  intelligence  of  the 
fair  sex  as  in  the  works  of  the  classical  writers. 

10.  ;^αλβί;ω]  'to  seek.'  Prob.  from  σκαλβύω,  'to  stir,'  trying  to 
find  something,  in  a  colloquial  use. 

γυρίΰω]    It  is  used  by  Strabo  in  the  sense  of  '  running  round  in 
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a  circle.'     Hence  in  M.G.  it  came  to  mean  '  to  rim  about  looking  for 
something,'  or  simply  '  to  look  for,'  like  χaλfΰω  above. 

κάμπος,  6]    Ital.  campo,  'a  plain.' 

11.     σκλάβος,  ό]  'a  slave,'  from  Σκλαβοννος  (Byz.)  'a  Slav.' 

14.  Ιάνω]  trans,  and  intr.  '  to  heal,'  from  Ιαίνω  which  is  used  by 
later  writers  in  the  sense  of  Ιάομαι. 

15.  αστοχώ]  It  is  used  in  the  sense  of  'forgetting,'  deri\'ed 
from  that  of '  missing '  which  it  bears  in  Classical  Greek. 

όρμην€ία]  for  ίρμηνίία — (ρμηνίύω.  From  the  sense  of  'interjiret- 
ing'  it  has  come  to  mean  'to  instruct,  advise.' 

VI. 

1.     ;3ά^ω]  or  βάνω  (see  below  1.  7)  =  /3άλλω.     See  iv.  11  n. 

βάζ(ΐς  μέ  τον  νουν  σον]  Cf.  French  se  mettre  dans  I'esprit.  τιθίμΐν 
νόω,  'to  bear  in  mind,'  Pind.  F.  1.  78. 

3.     τί]=8ίότι  (class,  otl)  'because.' 

ντΐρβένια,  τά]  pi.  of  ντΐρβίνι,  Turk,  dervend,  'a  momitain  pass, 
defile.'  Sometimes  applied  to  the  Guard-House  commanding  the 
defile. 

eTovpKey^av]  from  τονρκήω,  '  to  become  Turkish.' 

'Api3ai/iVai(f)]  '  Albanians.'  Note  the  substitution  of  ρ  for  λ  (see 
above  il.  14  n.)  and  the  parasitic  ς  at  the  end.  Cf.  κΚέφται{ς),  and 
fem.  φορ(μΐναι{ς)  etc. 

6.  πρασινίζουν]  from  πράσινος,  'green,'  'to  become  green.' 

7.  σκιάζομαι]  act.  σκιάζω,  ' to  frighten.'  -ομαι,  'to  be  frightened' 
originally  'at  a  shadow'  (σκιά).  The  metaphor  is  probably  derived 
from  a  horse  starting  at  its  own  shadow.  Cf.  the  Italian  use  of 
ombrare,  e.g. 

Come  falso  veder  bestia  quand'  ombra 

(Dante,  Inf.  ii.  48), 
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where  commentators  explain  it :  farsi  paiira  di  cosa  Λ-ana  :  e  con- 
Λ•iene  principalmente  ai  cavalli.  Also  cf.  the  proverbial  expression 
φοβάται  άπο  τον  Ίσκιο  του,  'he  is  frightened  at  his  own  shadow,'  with 
which  cf.  8e8iu}s...TT]v  σαντον  σκιάν  PI.  Phaed.  102. 

8.  \ιμΐρι{α)ζ<ύ\  from  λιμίρι  (see  above  in.  δ  η.). 

9.  χώρα,  ή]  in  M.G.  is  used  of  the  country  opp.  to  town,  or  of 
the  plains  opp.  to  the  mountains  (as  here).  In  the  former  of  these 
senses  (and  implying  the  latter)  the  word  is  foimd  in  Xenophon, 

e.g.  τα  ΐκ  της  χώρας  Λίβ'ιη.  3.  6.  11,  ό  ΐκ  τ?]ς  χώρας  σϊτος  lb.  3.  6.  13  etc., 
οι  iv  TTj  χώρα  fpyarai  id.  Hier.  10.  5. 


VII. 

1.  τραβάω]  'to  draw.'  Here  intr.  of  the  wind.  Cf  Eng. 
'draught.'  The  word  seems  to  be  a  survival  of  an  archaic  form 
TpaFao)  connected  with  the  Latin  tra/to. 

χαμηΧωμίνα]  adj.  or  adv.  from  χαμηλώνω  (χαμαί)  'to  lower.' 

3.  κατακαμπής]  adv.  (κάτω — Ital.  campo)  'down  in  the  lilains.' 

4.  ψωμίίον),  to]  '  bread,'  dim.  of  ^ωμός,  6,  a  word  foiuid  in 
Homer  in  the  sense  of  '  bit,  morsel,'  e.g.  ψωμοί  avSpopeoi,  Od.  9.  374, 
'pieces  of  human  flesh.'  Cf.  eVt  τω  evl  ψωμω,  'at  one  mouthful.' 
Xen.  Hem.  3.  14.  5.     The  dim.  occurs  in  the  Septuagint. 

vepo{v)]  or  νηρό(ν),  'water.'  This  word  seems  to  be  connected 
with  the  old  root  ve-,  or  νη-,  whence  νίω  or  νάω,  ^ηρ(νς,  etc. 

pevTUTi,  to]  or  μΐντίτι,  Turk,  mended,  '  succour,  reinforcements.' 

5.  'παησ€]  =  νπή-^(.     See  above  i.  6  n. 

9.  'πλάκωσβ]  ττΧακώνω  {^ττΧακόω  from  7rXa|)  lit.  '  to  cover  with 
a  slab,'  metaph.  '  to  press  hard,  crush,  overwhelm.' 

σκοτώση]  σκοτώνω  {  =  σκοτόω  fiOm  σκότος)  is  the  stock  word  in 
M.G.  for  'killing.'     It  originated  in  the  old  poetical  idea  of  darkness 
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enveloping  the  dying.     There  are  many  expressions  in  Homer  em- 
bodying this  idea,  e.g.  τον  be  σκιπος  ό'σσί  κάλνψίν  11.  4.  461  etc. 

10.  ■χ^αμο•γΐΚασ€\  χαμογ€\άω  (from  χημαί  and  γ€λάω)  =  ύ7Γ0- 
μ£ΐ8ιάω. 

στραβώνω]  from  στραβός  {  =  στρ(βλός)  'crooked.' 

11.  στρίβω]  or  στρΊφω  {  =  στρϊφω)  'to  twist.'  With  this  line 
cf.  above  ii.  12. 

12.  ri  Xe'y]     Cf.  rt  Xeyetj  ;   Ar.    TFa^^^s  216. 

xapevo-TTovXi]  χαμίνος  (lit.  'lost')  is  used  in  M.G.  in  the  sense 
of  '  abandoned,  ruined,  Avretched,  silly.'     Cf.  Latin  perditus. 

13.  Cf.  VI.  5. 

14.  ^Trav]^=vnayovv. 

15.  16.     Cf.  II.  15,  16. 

17.  ρίχνΐτΐ]  ρίχνω=  ρίτΓτω.      Cf.  ρίζω,  ίρριξα  (  =  /5ι\//•ω,  eppiyj^a). 

18.  ζα€ρίς,  ο]  or  ζαχιρίς,  Tvirk.  zakire,  'provisions.' 

Vovpa,  η]  a  momitain  and  village  of  the  same  name  in  Thessaly, 
(the  ancient  "Οθρνς). 

19.  Ίτρωτό-γ^ροϊ]  δημογίροντες  or  προεστοί,  the  'notables'  of  a 
town  or  village  under  the  Turkish  regime,  corresponding  to  oiu" 
aldermen. 

20.  For  the  redundance  and  general  tone  of  the  formula  cf.  τον 

δ'  άτταμίΐβόμΐνος  προσίφη  Hom.  Od.  8.  152  etc. 

21.  τΓολεμον  να  κάμωμεν]    Cf.  πόλίμον  ττοιύσθαι  in  Class.  Greek. 

22.  ' λΧωνάριης,  ο]  from  άΚωνι,  αλωνίζω,  '  the  thre.shing  month,' 
i.e.  July.  Cf.  "Σποριάς,  ό,  'the  Sower'  for  November;  θεριστής,  ό, 
'  the  Mower '  for  June ;  Ύρνγητής,  ό,  '  the  Grape-gatherer '  for  Sep- 
tember. 

λιοπύρια,  τα]  ήλιοιτνρια,  ht.  'the  fiery  rays  of  the  sun.' 

23.  '8ev  τρώγουν  το  μπ.]  lit,  'they  cannot  eat  the  powder.' 
μπαρούτι,  rci]     Turk,  baroot,  'gunpowder.' 

30.     Cf.  IV.  8. 
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33.  'ξ€φτ(ρι{ον),  τό]  Various  derivations  of  this  word  are  given 
by  etymologists  :  some  derive  it  from  όξΰπτΐροί,  'a  kind  of  hawk' 
(V.T.),  others  from  the  Latin  accipiter,  '  the  common  or  sparrow- 
hawk.'  But  the  Greeks  themselves  generally  take  it  to  be  a  corrupt 
form  of  έξαπτίρυγορ,  '  a  seven-Avinged  angel '  or  cherub.  All  those 
who  have  seen  the  interior  of  a  Greek  church  are  familar  with  the 
images  of  seven-winged  angels,  carried  before  funerals  and  other 
processions. 


VIII. 

1.  Κώ'σταί]  from  Roman  Constans. 

2.  Βλαχόπουλο']  patronvm.  'the  son  of  Βλά;(05•  (a  Wallach).' 
This  district  is  inhabited  by  the  descendants  of  Wallachian  emigrants 
from  Roumania,  who,  though  Hellenized,  stiU  retain  many  words  of 
Latin  origin  (e.g.  βίγλα  vigla  below  1.  15,  etc.). 

αντάμα]  or  (ντάμα,  adv.  'together.'  It  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  a  contraction  of  iv  τω  άμα.  I  am  rather  inclined  to  derive  it 
from  the  Tiu-k.  endama,  '  to  be  joined  or  united.' 

τρώγουν  καΐ  πίνουν]     See  above  II.  11  η. 

3.  τους  μαύρους  των]  'their  black  one.s,'  i.e.  their  horses,  the 
black  colour  being  considered  as  a  characteristic  of  a  mettlesome 
horse. 

ταβλάς,  ό]  like  τάβλα,  η,  Ital.  tavola,  'a  table'  ;  here  'plateau.' 

4.  τρώ'ΐί  τα  aibepa]  a  jiroverbial  expression  denoting  great 
impatience  or  eagerness. 

6.  χαρακοπώ]  a  frequentative  form  of  χαίρω,  'to  rejoice  exceed- 
ingly.' -κοπώ  always  implies  the  notion  of  repetition  or  intensity. 
Cf.  κρασοκοπώ,  'to  drink  wine  to  excess'  ;  ξυλοκοπώ,  'to  beat  one 
heavily  with  a  cudgel,'  etc. 

A.  17 
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8.  κονρσ€νω'\  'to  rifle,  pillage,'  from  κουρσοΰμι,  Tiu'k.  kurshum, 
*  a  bullet.' 

9.  'πήραν]  here  'τταΙρ{ΐ')ω  {  =  (ΤΓαφω)  has  exactly  the  meaning  it 
bears  in  Ath.  641  e,  'to  carry  off".'     See  iv.  15  n. 

10.  άρραβ(ύνι{α)σμ(νη,  η\  'a  betrothed  bride, yiaiicee,'  from  άρραβών 
'earnest  money,  pledge,'  as  in  the  class,  writers,  e.g.  Isae.  71.  20. 
The  word  is  an  interesting  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  custom  oi  pxir- 
chxtsing  a  wife.  This  custom  still  sur\'ives  in  a  modified  form  among 
the  Karagounides,  a  clan  of  Triccala  in  Thessaly,  who,  instead  of 
giving  a  portion  to  their  daughters,  receive  one  from  the  bride- 
groom. 

11.  άπο-σώνω  (  =  σώ^ω)]  '  to  bring  to  an  end.'  Cf.  the  force  of 
ατΓο  in  anoenre.  The  verb  σώνω  and  the  mid.  σώνομαι  besides  the 
original  meaning  '  to  save,'  which  they  still  retain,  are  often  used  in 
the  .sense  of  '  finishing.'  There  is  an  amusing  instance  of  a  mis- 
understanding due  to  ignorance  of  the  proper  sense  of  the  word  in 
Byron.  In  translating  a  scene  out  of  a  M.G.  comedy  he  renders 
(0  A.eavbpos)  εμβαίνα  fls  aiiro  (sc.  το  'σπίτι)  κα\  σώνεται  :  "Leander 
escapes  througli,  and  so  finishesJ^  Then  the  translator,  unsatisfied 
with  his  own  version,  adds  a  foot-note  in  which  he  naively  remarks : 
"'finishes' — aAvkwardly  enough,  but  it  is  the  literal  translation  of 
the  Romaic."  I  agree  with  the  first,  but  deny  the  second  part  of 
the  comment. 

12.  'σηκώθηκαΐ']  σηκώνω,  'to  lift  up,  rai.se,'  from  σηκόω,  'to 
balance.'     See  Plut.  2.  928  D.     -ομαι,  mid.  '  to  rise.' 

13.  (iXoyov,  to]  (sc.  ζώον)  the  horse  joa/•  excellence, 
σελλώνω]  '  to  saddle '  from  σέλλα,  Ital.  sella,  '  a  saddle.' 

14.  καβαλλάρης]  '  a  hor.semau,  rider,'  from  Ital.  cavallo,  'a  horse.' 
1.5.     σίψω]  intr.  'to  run.'     Cf.  Dion.  P.  16.  46  where  it  is  used 

of  a  stream  'to  flow,  rmi  down.'     The  M.G.  acceptation  probably 
originated  in  a  colloquial  use  of  the  verb. 
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βΐγ'λα,  ή]  'watch,'  here  'the  Avatching-place  or  look-out,'  Ital. 
viffilanza. 

βιγ'λίζω]  '  to  keep  watch,'   Ital.  vigilare. 

16.  πΐρισσότΐροι\  =  π\ΐΊονς^  in  the  sense  of  'too  many'  by 
litotes  as  the  comparative  is  often  used  in  Class.  Greek. 

19.  ΐκοκκ'ίΐηζαν}  κοκκινίζω,  '  to  grow  scarlet,'  from  κόκκινος  (La.t. 
coccinus).  ^πρασίνιζαν — ^κοκκίνιζαν  refer  to  the  green  uniforms  and 
scarlet  fezes  of  the  Turks. 

21 — 25.  For  the  dialogue  Ijetween  the  warrior  and  his  steed,  cf. 
Horn.  Π.  19.  400. 

22.  τΓλίψ'τ;^]  for  irXevajjs.  This  change  is  due  to  the  pronun- 
ciation of  the  dijjh thongs  αυ  and  ev  {  =  af  and  ef)  before  a  σ,  -ψ- 
being  =  φσ.  Cf.  Ae^iva  from  ΈλίυσίΐΌ,  ■γυρίλΙτω  from  γνρ€νσω, 
πορίψω  from  πορίνσω,  άττοΧάψω  from  αττοΧανσω,  ττιίν^^ω  from  παύσω, 
ζονΧίψω  from  ζηΧ€νσω,  ίΒασιΧί\Ι/ω  from  βασιΧΐύσω,  etc. 

23.  άφίντης,  ό]  'master,  lord.'  From  ανθίντης  in  the  sense  of 
'absolute  master,'  through  Tm'k.  effendi.  This  is  one  of  several 
words  which  the  Turks  borrowed  from  the  Byzantines  and  after- 
wards introduced  into  \n.ilgar  Greek  in  a  corrupt  form.  Cf.  liman 
from  Χιμην,  M.G.  Χιμάνι;  (SOUmboush  =  T6  σνμπόσιον,  M.G.  τσουμ- 
πονσι,   etc. 

24.  μαντηΧι,  τό]  Ital.  mantile,  '  a  scarf  or  kerchief.' 

27.  Χαμπα8οχνμ4νον]  adj.  'bathed  in  glamour,'  from  Χαμπάς, 
-άδοί  and  χίινω  (later  form  of  χίω).  For  the  idea  of  beauty  (here 
'splendour')  being,  as  it  were,  poiu-ed  over  a  person  or  a  thing,  cf. 

κακ  κΐφαΧης  koXXos  ποΧύ  χ(ϋΐν  Hom.  Od.  23.  156. 

28.  'μάτια  μον]  =  ομμάτια  (dim.  of  όμματα)  as  a  term  of  endear- 
ment 'apple  of  my  eye,'  'my  darling.'  Cf.  the  similar  use  of 
ocuhis  in  Latin,  e.g.  ocule  mi!  PL  Cure.  1.  3.  47,  0  mei  ocidi!  id. 
Mil.  Gl.  1330.  The  Modern  Greeks  also  swear  by  their  eyes ;  μά  τα 
'μάτια  μον  is  a  very  familiar  expression  evidently  of  ancient  origin. 

17—2 
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Cf.  si  voltis  per  oculos  iurare  PI.  Men.  δ.  9. 1.  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  pointing  out  that  numerous  idiomatic  expressions  in  the  Latin 
comic  \vriters  have  their  parallels  in  M.G.  which  shows  the  antiquity 
of  the  latter  as  well  as  the  faithfulness  with  which  those  writers 
followed  their  Greek  models. 

32.  ΐντροττίάζω\   Cf.  above  ΐντρέτηται  (1.  20)  and  see  n.  on  ii.  14. 

33.  ώσαν  τ  αγριον  λιοντάρι]  For  the  simile  cf.  ώς  re  Χίων 
όρΐσίτροφοί  Hom.  Od.  6.  130  etc. 

34  σκνλο-Κονιαρίονς]  σκνλοί  (ancient  σκνλα^)  '  a  dog,  cur,' here 
used  as  a  term  of  invective.  Κονιαρίοί  or  Kopiapoi  or  Koviapibts  is 
the  name  given  to  the  Turkish  peasantry.  It  is  derived  from 
{Ί)κόνιον.  Iconium  was  in  the  11th  century  the  seat  of  Turkish 
power  and  Tiu"kish  auxiliaries  were  employed  by  Alexius  Comnenus 
in  Thessaly  against  the  Normans  :  though  their  permanent  settle- 
ment in  that  coimtry  cannot  be  attributed  to  an  earlier  period  than 
the  14th  centiu-y,  after  the  conquest  of  Adrianople  (see  Leake's 
Travels  in  Xorthern  Greece^  vol.  I.  ch.  ix.). 

35.  φωνίτσαν  ίβαΧΐ]     Cf.  the  classic  φωνην  Uvai. 

36.  φίλοι  της  καρδίας  μου]  'my  heart's  beloved.'  Cf  ίμω  κΐχα- 
ρισμ(ν€  θνμω  Hom.  Π.  5.  243. 

38.  (θόλωσαν  τα  'μάτια  μου]  '  my  eyes  have  grown  dim '  as  a  sign 
of  approaching  death.     Cf.  σκοτώνω  above  vii.  9  n. 

IX. 

2.  άγναντΐυω]  'to  see  from  a  distance.'  Cf  ayvavna  adv.  (  =  ('< 
'ναντίας)  '  from  the  opposite  side.'  ΐναντα  ττροσβλέττΐΐν  τινά  Soph. 
Ant.  1299. 

'Ροίμΐλη,  ή]  This  was  the  name  given  imder  the  Turkish  do- 
minion to  the  part  of  Greece  now  known  as  Στ(ρ(ά  Έλλά?  consisting 
of  the  whole  countrv  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth. 
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TO  δόλιο'  Μεσολόγγι]  Cf.  το  (ρημο"  Μεσολόγγι  (Passow,  No.  259.  2). 
The  sufFerings  of  this  town  during  its  historic  siege  in  1825  have 
become  proverbial,  Hke  τα  'Μα-γνήτων  κακά  in  antiquity,  and  such 
expressions  have  acquired  the  form  of  stereotyped  ornamental 
epithets  in  popular  poetry.  With  regard  to  the  adj.  δόλιο?,  it  is 
generally  derived  from  δειλό?  or  BfiXaios,  '  unhappy,  miserable.'  It 
may  have  some  connexion  with  the  Ital.  doglia,  'grief,  pain' ;  doglioso, 
'  grieved.' 

3.  Ttaaapovs  (sic)  Πασσάδε?]  viz.  Ibriihim  Pasha,  Omer  Vrioni, 
Reshid,  and  Scodra  Pasha.  Omer  \''rioni  had  succeeded  the  cele- 
brated Ali  Pasha  in  the  Satrapy  of  Jannina.  This  explains  his 
appeal  to  his  predecessor's  servants  (11.  22 — 25). 

5.  ή  στ(ρ€ά  (sc.  γ^)]  '  the  dry  land '  in  opp.  to  the  sea,  as  here, 
or  the  continent  in  opp.  to  the  islands.  Cf.  Στερεά  Έλλά?,  '  Greece 
proper.' 

μπόμτΓαι{ς)]  ' cannon  balls,  bombs';  Ital.  bOmha. 

6.  'Κ€ΐανοτοΰφ€κα^  '  small  arms,'  from  λειανό?  (λείοί — λ(αίνω,  Epic 
λ€ΐαίνω  fut.  λειαι/ώ).  The  verb  λ€ΐανίζω  bears  exactly  the  same  sense 
as  its  classical  form  λεαιι/ω,  viz.  '  to  powder  or  pound  in  a  mortar,' 
e.g.  Xe^vavTfs  Hdt.  1.  200. 

9.  (γ)λυτ'ώΐ'ω]  (also  fouud  {γ)λντρώΐ'ω)  from  λντρόω,  'to  release, 
redeem,'  by  means  of  ransom  (λύτρα).  In  M.G.  it  means  generally 
'  to  deliver  or  save.' 

11.  βιλαΐτι,  τυ]  Turk,  vilat/et,  a  province  under  a  Vali 
(governor). 

'ταξαν]  τάζω  {  =  τάσσω)  'to  promise,'  also  in  a  religious  sense 
'to  make  a  vow.'     Cf.  τάξιμο'  or  τάγμα  'a  vow,  offering.' 

13.  βαστάζω]  'to  bear,  hold'  as  in  the  ancient  writers,  e.g. 
βαστάσαι  (sc.  τα  τόξα)  in  Soph.  Fkil.  657.  In  M.G.  it  is  also  some- 
times used  in  an  intr.  sense  'to  hold  out,  last.' 
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15.  βαρίω]  'to  strike.'  It  is  foirnd  in  Classical  Greek  in  the 
sense  of  'weighing  down.' 

16.  μονάχος^  or  μοναχός,  adj.  'alone,  solitary'  ;  as  a  noun  ό  μονα- 
χός it  means  a  monk,  whence  our  word  is  derived. 

νταγίαντίζω]  Turk.  do.yo.d,  'to  hold  out.' 

20.  φ€ρ(ΐ')ω]  Note  the  parasitic  ν  and  compare  'τΓαίρ{ν)ω 
{  =  €ΐΓαΙρω),   7Γ€ρ{ν)άω   {  =  π(ράω)  etc. 

μπαϊράκι,  το\  Turk,  bairak,  'a  standard.' 

2.3.  τζοχανταραίος,  ο]  Turk,  tchochandar  from  tchocha,  'cloth,'  a 
domestic  serΛ■ant  in  cloth  livery,  'a  retainer.' 

24.     τζιράκι,  ro]     Turk,  tchirak;  'a])prentice,  page.' 

27.     κιαμίτι,  t6\    Turk,  guiani,  'feast.' 

30.  σκάλα]    Ital.  scala,  'a  ladder.' 

31.  βαθράκος]  'frog,'  from  βάτραχος:  an  interesting  instance  of 
interchange  between  hard  and  soft  consonants. 


2.  καράβι,  to]  'a  sailing  vessel,'  dim.  from  the  ancient  κάραβος, 
6,  a  kind  of  light  ship.  Cf.  κάνθαρος,  e.g.  ^αξωνργης  κάνθαρος  Ar. 
Peace  143.     Explained  by  Hesych.  as  ττλοΐον  fi8os. 

4.  Αοΰρης,  6]  a  river  and  district  in  the  jirovince  of  Arta  in 
Epirus. 

Καριτ€νη(τι,  to]  a  village  in  Phthiotis  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
ΟϊχαΧία. 

δ.  φλάμ7Γονρο\  το]  'a  Standard'  richly  embroidered  and  orna- 
mented with  the  figure  of  the  Kapetan's  patron  saint  or  with  the 
sign  of  the  Cross  etc.,  as  here.  The  word  occurs  in  Med.  Gr.  as 
φλάμονλον  from  Med.  hatin  βα}ηηιζί1η)η  =  class,  flammula,  *a  little 
banner,'  used  at  a  late  perioil  by  cavalry:  e.g.  Veg.  J/?7.  2.  1. 
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κΰκκίνο']    See  above  λ^ιιι.  19  u. 

γαλα^ίοί]  adj.  'blue,  azure'  from  καλάϊνος,  'of  the  colour  of  the 
κάλαϊς,'  i.e.  shifting  between  green  and  blue,  e.g.  καλάϊνοί  πτίρνξ, 
Aiith.  P.  7.  428.  It  is  an  epithet  applied  esp.  to  the  sea  and  sky. 
Cf.  yaXavas:  (see  below  Part  II.  xxiii.  9  n.). 

9.  Μονσΐλίμης,  ό]  Ά  Governor's  'deputy'  (Turk,  micsselim,  'one 
sent,  envoy'). 

10.  μουλάρι,  τό]   'a  mule,'  from  Ital.  nuda. 
ασήμι,  TO]   See  below  xii.  19  n. 

11.  Βάλτοί,  ό]  a  district  in  Acarnania. 

13.  σφαχτάμι,  τό]  'a  slain  victim,'  from  σφάζω,  'to  slay  by 
cutting  the  throat,'  exactly  as  in  Horn.  e.g.  drop  σφάξ(ν  Πεισίστρατο: 
Od.  3.  454. 

αυγά,  τά]  pi.  of  αυγόν,  τό,  'an  egg,'  from  ancient  ώΡόν.  For  the 
change  of  ω  into  av  cf.  αίιτί,  'ear'  from  root  ωτ-  (ovs). 

14.  σημάδι,  τό]  'a  mark,'  from  ancient  σημύον,  'a  device  upon 
a  shield,'  as  in  Hdt.  1.  171,  Eur.  Phoen.  142,  etc. 

va  ρίξουν  's  το  σημάδι  corresponds  to  fVi  σκοτΓον  Ι:ίάΧλΐΐν  Xen. 
Ci/r.  1.  6.  29. 


XL 

2.  καϋμίνοί]  lit.  'burnt'";  metaph.  'miserable,  poor,  wretched,' 
as  a  term  of  compassion. 

4.  τηράτΐ]  τηράω  (the  ancient  τηρίω),  '  to  watch  narrowly,'  as  it 
is  frequently  used  by  Aristophanes. 

7.  e'-v/zi's]  adv.  'last  night,'  from  oy\re,  'late.'  Cf  Ital.  sera, 
'evening,'  from  Lat.  sero,  'late.' 

9.  'ψήνω]  'to  cook,'  from  e-ψω. 

10.  σουβλίζω]  from  σοΰβλα,  ή  =  όβ(λόί,  'spit.' 
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11.  yXi'Ko'  κρασί]     Cf.  οίνος  μ^λιη^ής  Horn.  IL  4.  346,  etc. 

κρασί,  to]  'wine,'  from  ό  άκρατος  ''sc.  οίνος),  'unmixed  with  water.' 
The  ejMthet  άκρατος  is  .still  u.sed  in  the  mutilated  form  'κρότο'  Tneut.) 
apjilied  to  milk,  as  in  Horn,  άκρητον  γάλα  Od.  9.  297.  Travellers  in 
Greece  will  rememl^er  having  their  morning  slumbers  broken  by 
the  loud  cries  'κράτο'  γάλα/  of  the  milkman  in  the  street. 

12.  aSoXov]  'xmmixed,  pure.'  The  epithet  which  properly  be- 
longs to  the  wine  is  here  applied  to  the  vessel  containing  it.  The 
word  is  used  in  a  similar  sen.se  by  Aesch.,  e.g.  άΒόΚοισι  τταρη-γορίαις 
Ag.  95,  Avhere  it  refers  to  pure,  unadulterated  vmguent  (χρΊμα). 

βαγόνι,  το]  'a  wine  jar.'  Cf.  βαρίλι  (Ital.  barile),  'a  hogshead  or 
pipe.' 

2.5.     yeXeKi,  τό]  Turk,  yel^h,  'a  tunic  or  vest.' 


XII. 

1.  ττατίω]  '  to  trample  upon.'  In  Μ  G.  it  is  also  used  in  a  .semi- 
technical  sense  of  brigands  and  burglars :  '  to  pkmder,  pillage,  break 
into  a  house.'    Cf.  HeUod.  p.  166  and  Coray's  note. 

XfTzivov]  a  Λ-illage  in  Acamania  situated  on  the  Aspro,  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Στ-ράτοΓ. 

2.  την  fKi'ipave  i/rep/SeVi]  lit.  'they  made  a  level  pass  of  it,'  i.e. 
they  razed  it  to  the  ground. 

3.  ασττρα,  τα]  ασττρον  (Turk,  osper),  a  small  Turkish  coin  now 
obsolete.    The  plural  is  often  used  in  the  .sense  of  'money'  generally. 

φλωρία,  to]  φλωρί,  'florin,'  originally  a  gold  piece  of  Florence. 
Afterwards  applied  to  all  gold  coins. 

4.  \€T7f νιώτης]  strictly  'a  native  of  Lepenou,'  here  used  as  a 
proper  noun. 
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6.  Χοτσαμπασίνα]  the  λνϊίβ  of  a  Χοτσάμπασης  (Turk.  Khodjahashi), 
a  village  mayor. 

9.  τταΚαβός]  adj.  'foolish,  mad,'  from  τταΚαιός  (prob.  archaic  form 
TraXof  (is). 

10.  πιάνω]  'to  seize,  grasp,'  from  ττύζω  (Dor.  ττιάζω). 

13.  ^β{•γ)άνω\  =  4κβά\\ω. 

14.  (ξαγηρά,  η]  'ransom.' 

15.  γρόσια,  τά]    γρόσι  (Tm"k.  ^Λ?•οο«/ί),  '  piastre.' 

16.  φίσια,  τά]   φ€σί,  Turk.  /^2. 

17.  πύσια,  τύ]  πόσι  (prob.  from  Turkish  j(;oosA  =  ' covering'), 
a  sort  of  cap  decorated  with  tassels  once  worn  by  the  Klephts. 

18.  γραμματικός,  ό]  {^=γραμματ€ΰς) — Λίτνχονιόί  (20),  '  adopted  son,' 
see  Intr. 

19.  άσημ€νιος]  adj.,  from  άσημι,  τό,  'silver.'  The  word  in  its 
modem  sense  originated  in  the  phrase  ασημον  άργίριον,  'uncoined 
silver.'     Cf  Thuc.  6.  8.  1. 

καλαμάρι,  τό]  '  an  ink-horn.'  A  Byzantine  word  derived  from  the 
Ital.  calamaio. 

21.     τάσι,  τό]  Turk,  tas,  'a  bowl  or  cup.' 


XIII. 

3.  δά]  another  form  of  the  classic  Sr},  used  to  strengthen  or 
limit  the  sense  of  the  word  to  which  it  is  attached.  Cf.  καλά  δά.' 
'  Indeed ! '  ironical. 

7.  Tpayovbu)]  '  to  sing ' ;  rpayovBi,  '  song.'  The  Avord  is  obviously 
derived  from  the  ancient  τραγωδία,  and  was  originally  applied  to 
songs  of  a  mournful  character:  such  are  in  tune  all  the  Klephtic 
ballads  and  in  subject  most  of  them.  Later  on  it  came  to  be  used 
of  all  songs  alike. 
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8.  ο-υμτΓί'^βροί]  This  term  expresses  the  relation  of  the  bride's 
and  bridegroom's  respective  friends  towards  each  other.  It  corre- 
sponds to  the  classic  κηδ(στψ. 

21.  οχΐντρα,  η]  =  €χώνα,  'a  viper.' 

άστρίτί,  το]  some  kind  of  venomoiLs  reptile  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  identify. 

22.  μονημίρί8α,  ή]  Ά  kind  of  lizard. 

23.  φούχτα,  ή]  '  a  handful.'     Etymology  uncertain. 
28.     'σπίτι,  το]  for  όσττίτι  (Lat.  hospitium),  'a  house.' 

30.  va  γλυκαθί]  i)  καρΒία  της]  '  that  her  heart  may  be  cheered.' 
καμ8ία,  '  the  heart,'  is  used  in  many  senses,  corresponding  sometimes 
to  one  and  sometimes  to  another  of  the  Homeric  θυμός,  κηρ,  ητορ. 
Here  it  is  used  as  the  seat  of  the  appetites.  Cf.  eviov  Θ'  όσον  ήθΐλε 
θυμός  II.  9.  177;    ΐμον  κηρ  ακμηνον  πόσιος  κα\  ΐδητυος  ib.  19.  319,  CtC. 

31.  χαψία,  ή]  'ά  morsel,'  from  χάφτω  (class,  κάτττω),  'to  swallow, 
gulp  down,'  as  in  Ar.  Birds  245. 


2.  στήνω  χορόν]  '  to  set  up  a  dance.'     Cf.  ίστάναι  χορι,νς  Hdt.  3. 
48  ;  στήσαι  χορόν  Pind.  P.  9.  200,  etc. 

3.  ξΐφίΐντώνω]  '  to  make  merry.'     The  verb  is  a  corrupt  form  of 
ΐκφαίνω,  Avhich  in  the  mid.  means  '  to  show  oneself  in  public. 

5.  μτΓουγιονρτί,  τό]  Turk,  booyoordi,  Order,  edict.' 

6.  ιλλιάμι,  τό]  Turk,  illara,  '  sentence,  warrant.' 

8.  κρίση  V.  μ.  τ.  π.]  lit.  'that  judgment  may  not  seize  them.' 
With  the  form  κρίση  cf.  ράχη,  -γνώση  etc.  (see  above  iii.  4  n.). 

9.  μηυζντΐ,  τό]  Turk.  7noozde,  '  tidings,'  usually  '  good  tidings.' 

10.  ρημάδι]  'a  wretched  thing,'  from  'ίρημος,  'desolate.' 

11.  χαμττάρι,  τό]  Turk,  habar,  'news.' 
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16.     Αγάς,  6]  Turk,  affka ;  a  Turkish  lord. 

18.     μπόϊ,  TO]  Tiu'k.  bo'i,  '  stature.' 

20.     λάζος,  ό]  a  kind  of  dagger,  stiletto.    Prob.  conn.  Avith  Sp.  lazo. 

35.  'ίντα]  for  Ti ;  a  form  more  frequently  found  in  the  islands 
than  on  the  mainland,  prob.  deriΛ•ed  from  on,  as  ΐνταρ  ft-om 
όταν   {=oTe — αϊ'). 

42.  μπαρούτια,  ή]  '  a  shot,'  from  μπαρούτι,  '  gunpowder ' ;  see 
above  vii.  23  n. 

45.  (μ)πάΚ\α,  η]  '  a  ball,'  anc.  πάλλα,  a  s^^lon.  of  σφαίρα.  Eust. 
would  read  πάλλα  in  Od.  6.  115. 

46.  χάμου]  adv.  '  on  the  earth,'  from  χαμαί. 
48.     καμπαέτί,  το]  Tm'k.  kabaet,  'crime.' 

50.     σαλαμίτι,  τή]  Turk,  salamet,  pi.  of  salam,  '  salutation.' 


PAUT   II. 


I. 

1.  ρο8οπλασμ€νη]  adj.,  lit.  'created  of  roses.'  The  rose  has 
always  been  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  symbolical  of  all  that  is 
sweet  and  beautiful.  Cf.  ρο8όπηχνς,  ροδόχρως ;  ρο8όμηλον,  '  a  plump, 
rosy  cheek,'  Theocr.  23.  8,  etc. 

5.  φώί  μου.']  a  term  of  endearment,  'light  of  my  eyes  I'  as  in 

Horn.  Ύη\(μαχ(,  γλνκΐρον  φάης  Od.  16.  23,  etc.,  ω  φίλτατον  φως  Soph. 

El.  1224,  etc.    It  is  also  used  in  expressions  of  asseveration,  μα  τ6 
φως  μου/     Cf.  'μάτια  μου  above.  Part  I.  VIII.  28  η. 

6.  '/x'^?^]  'μι-^άω  {  =  όμι\(ω),  'to  speak.'  This  sense  is  derived 
from  the  more  general  use  '  to  hold  converse,'  in  which  the  verb  is 
employed  by  the  ancients. 

9.  λαγκάδι,  ro]  'a  mountain  glen,  dell,  valley,'  from  ancient 
αγκος,  e.g.  ως  δ'  άναμαιμάΐί  βαθί  άγκβα  βΐσττι^αίς  πνρ  Hom.  II. 
20.  490  ;  αγκΐα  ττοιψντα  Od.  4.  337,  etc.  The  initial  λ  is  prob.  due 
to  a  corruption  of  ΰ\η.  Such  compounds  as  ν\ά-γκος  are  not  im- 
possible in  M.G.  Cf.  μαχαιροπίρουνα  {  =  μάχαιραι-π€ρόναι,  'knives 
and  foi'ks'),  etc. 

10.  χρυσά]  adj.  '  golden.'  Cf  χρνσίτ^σιν  (θύρησιν  Hom.  II.  8. 
42,  13.  24;  ξανθή  κόμη  ib.  1.  197;  ξανθα\  τρίχας  Od.  13,  399,  etc. 
Pind.  X.  10,  11,  5  etc.     Fair  or  blonde  hair  has  ahvays  been  highly 
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admired  among  the  Greeks  on  account  of  its  rarity,  their  national 
complexion  being  dark. 

13.  γλυκίία]  adj.  '  SWeet.'  Cf.  yXvKflaL  παΐδίί  Soph.  0.  C.  106; 
S}  yXvKVTare  (  =  ώ  φίλτατί),  '  my  dear  fellow,'  Ar.  Ach.  462. 

16.  ταχν,  to]  'early  morning,'  opp.  to  βραδύ,  τό,  'evening.' 
These  names,  derived  from  original  epithets,  are  no  doubt  due  to 
the  observation  of  the  rapid  itj'  Λvith  which  the  day  breaks  in  the 
generally  cloudless  Greek  sky,  and  the  slow  advent  of  darkness, 
ushered  in  by  the  twilight. 

17.  θανμα,  τό]  'a  miracle,'  from  the  more  general  sense  of 
'wonder,  marvel.' 

21.  'ξημΐρών€ΐ  6  θΐος  την  ήμίραν]  '  God  brings  the  day.'  In 
this  phrase,  as  well  as  in  ό  θ^ος  iet  (Hdt.  2.  13),  we  get  the  full 
expression  of  the  idea  usually  compressed  in  the  impersonal  use  of 
similar  verbs  Zei,  νίφ^ι,  etc.  in  ancient,  βρίχΐΐ,  χιόνιζα,  etc.  in  M. 
Greek ;  also  'ξημ^ρώνίΐ  alone,  '  it  is  getting  light.'  Xoun  'ξημίρωμα 
'  daybreak.' 


δ.  πΐριβόλί,  τό]  'a  garden,'  from  ττίρίβολοί,  ό,  'an  enclosure,' 
e.g.   ιτίρίβολος  νίωρίων  Eur.   Hel.  1530,  etc. 

7.  f(σ)κυ■v//■e  va  nit]]  Cf.  ύσσάκι  yap  Kvyj/ae  y(pωv  nlvfiv  μΐνΐαίνων 
Horn.  Od.ll.  585. 

III. 

1 .  άστίρι,  τό]  '  the  star.'  Note  here  again  the  favoiuite  change 
of  masculine  (6  άστηρ)  into  neuter. 

3.  'ξίφάντωμα,  τό]  '  festival  or  merry-making,'  from  'ξεφαντώνω, 
(see  above  Part  I.  xiv.  3  n.). 
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4.  προβάλλω]  '  to  come  forward.'  The  active  is  used  in  a  mid. 
sense  in  M.C4. 

6.  ώραϊος]  adj. ;  from  the  sense  of  '  seasonable,  blooming'  it  has 
come  to  mean  'beautiful'  generally,  and  is  used  as  a  synonym  of, 
or  rather  substitute  for  καλός,  the  latter  adj.  being  always  applied 
to  moral  beauty  or  excellence  ( =  αγαθός). 

7.  χρόιηασμα]  or  χρόιησμα,  '  the  completion  of  one  whole  j'ear,' 
from  χρονίζω,  which  is  sometimes  used  in  its  classical  sense  'to  delay, 
linger,  be  slow,'  with  which  cf.  χρονίζομΐν  yap  Aesch.  Ag.  1356;  ην 
Xpoviarj  (sc.  TO  στράτ€νμα)  Thuc.  6.  49,  etc.  But  it  oftener  means 
'to  last  for  a  year,'  from  χρόνος  (  =  eVo?),  e.g.  expoviae  τ6  ιταώί,  'the 
child  has  completed  its  first  year.' 

8.  (κκλησία,  ή]  '  church,'  whence  French  e'glise,  Ital.  chiesa,  etc. 
The  verb  €κκλησίάζημαι  is  used  in  the  sense  of  'attending  divine 
service.' 

11.  σιμά]  adv.  'close  to,  near.'  Cf  verb  σιμώνω  intr.,  'to 
approach.'  The  word  is  obviously  derived  from  σιμός,  '  snub-nosed,' 
but  it  is  not  clear  how  it  has  got  its  present  meaning,  unless  indeed 
the  familiar  signification  of  the  adj.  in  Classical  Greek  is  due  to 
logical  specialization,  and  the  M.G.  is  connected  with  some  more 
general  sense  which  the  term  at  one  time  may  have  possessed. 

14.  ασιτρος]  adj.  '  Avhite,'  prob.  from  Turk,  asper.  ασπρίζω,  tr. 
'  to  whitewash ' ;  intr.  '  to  turn  white.' 

15.  'ταιρι{α)ζω]  'to  match,'  either  in  a  trans,  or  intr.  sense,  from 
'ταίρι,  TO,  derived  from  anc.  εταίρος,  '  partner.' 

IV. 

1.  μονρίδα,  η]  'the  mulberry-tree,'  from  anc.  popea.  Cf.  μοΰρον, 
TO,  '  the  black  mulberry,'  from  μύρον. 

4.     Ίί'ρ'^]  '  t*^  know,'  corrupted  from  εξευρίσκω,  '  to  find  out.' 
6.     σάλι,  τύ]  'spittle,'  from  σιαλοι/. 
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7.  φ(νγα...άττ-υ  κοντά  μου]  'get  away... far  from  me.'  Cf.  άττ' 
e/ieC  φύγε,  μη  με  μολύνης  Tlieocr.  Idi/l.  20.  10,  and  for  the  sentiment 
contained  in  line.S  6,  7  cf.  "Έ-ρρ'  άπ'  e'/xeto,  |  βουκόλος  ων  e'^f'Aet?  μ€ 
κνσαι,  τάΚαν ;  lb.  2,  3. 

κοιτά]  adv.  'near,'  lit.  'at  a  short  distance,'  from  adj.  kovtos, 
'  short.' 

8.  άνα{•γ)ονλίαζω1  'to  loathe,  he  sick  at,'  from  {γ)ονλία  (anc.  ούλα), 
τά,  '  the  gums.' 

καρδία]  Here  it  stands  in  the  sense  of  stomach.  For  this  use 
of  the  word  see  above  Part  I.  xiii.  30  n.  The  phrase  άν.  η  κ.  μ.  may 
be  translated  '  the  sight  of  thee  has  made  my  stomach  turn.' 

9.  Ti]  for  oTi,  'because.'     See  above  Part  I.  vi.  3. 

yepos,  6]  'an  old  man,'  from  γίρων.  Note  the  change  of  declension. 
Cf.  χάροί  for  χάρων,  δράκος  for  δράκων,  etc. 

10.  σκόρδον,  το]  'garlic'  This  form  of  σκόροδον  is  foimd  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Dioscorides  q.v.  The  derivative  σκοροδάλμη, 
'a  sauce  of  brine  and  garlic'  (e.g.  At.  Knights  199,  etc.),  sm-vives  in 
the  form  σκορδαλιά  or  αΚιάδα  (from  άλς,  'salt')  and  is  still  a  favom'ite 
article  of  diet  mth  the  Greeks. 

κρομμνδι{ον),  το]  'an  onion,'  from  class,  κρόμμυον.     Also  fomid  as 

κρΐμμνδι. 

11.  κανάκι,  to]  'blandishment' ;  etym.  doubtful,  prob.  connected 

with  κινΐομαι. 

12.  vepoiSpaaTos]  adj.  ' insipid,' lit.  'parboiled.' 
σττανάκι,  το]  '  spinage,'  from  Ital.  spinace. 

14.  γαρυφαλλάκι,  το]  dim.  of  γαρυφαλλον  (anc.  καρνόφυλλον),  τό, 
'a  clove,  clove  pink,  carnation.'  Cf.  καρυοφνλλι,  vii.  3.  and  xxxvi. 
16  n. ;  17  n. 

15.  κοττΑλα,  {]]  Alb.  κoπίλjeJa,  'a  maid.' 

16.  καν(λλα,  ή]  Ital.  caiinella,  'cimiamon.' 
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δί'ρω]  'to  beat  or  lash,'  here  for  δ(ρομαί,  'to  lash  oneself,'  in  a  mid. 
sense. 

Λ'ΙΙΙ. 

7.  ρονχα,  τα]  '  clothes ' ;  etATii.  unknown ;  prob.  conn,  with  epiov 
(through  form  βριοϋχοί,  'containing  or  made  of  wool'). 

10.  €τσί]  adv.  'thus,  so,'  Med.  Gr.,  commonly  derived  from 
οντωσί. 


IX. 

1.  κοντούλα,  η]  'a  little  girl,'  from  κοντός  (see  above  iv.  7  n.). 
γιομάτος]  or  γίμάτος  adj.  'full,  fat,  plump,'  from  γβ'/χω  or  -γεμίζω, 

'to  cram,  fill.' 

2.  νΐραντζομαγονλάτη]    adj.    lit.    'with    cheeks    hke    oranges.' 
μάγουλον,  'cheek,'  Med.  Greek,  conn,  with  Latin  maxilla. 

3.  λΐϊμόνι,  to]  Ital.  limone,  'a  lemon.' 

4.  Χαβώνω]  here  in  a  mid.  sense  (see  above  Part  I.  v.  6  n.). 


1.  άσπρο  ντνμάνη]  Y>Aat  \>Άνί.  '  dressed  in  white.'  ασπρο-{ΐ)ντν- 
μίνη,  from  ΐνδύνω,  'to  put  on,'  e.g.  evdwe  χιτώνα  Hom.  H.  2.  42,  etc. 
Note  the  substitution  of  τ  for  δ.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  δ  after 
a  ν  is  pronounced  very  nearly  like  our  d — a  sound  which  is  better 
represented  in  M.G.  by  ντ — while  its  usual  pronunciation  is  like  that 
of  om'  th  in  the.     Cf.  άντρας  for  αν8ρας  (from  άνήρ,  root  av8p-),  etc. 

οχ]  ρΐ"6ρ•  'from,'  a  corrupt  form  of  eV.    Cf.  οξω  for  e|w  xxvi.  9  n. 
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2.  ανθοί  ήτταλοί']     Cf.  ripev  άνθος  μαΧακόν  Sapph.  frgm.  76. 

3.  σνχνοκοννώ]  'to  move  frequently  or  rapidly,'  συχνός-κιν^ω. 

4.  ΐρωτ€'μένος]  past  piirt.  of  (ρωτίύομαι,  '  to  fall  in  love.' 

5.  ωμορφος]  adj.  '  well-sbaped,  pretty,  handsome,'  for  (ΰμορφος. 
Cf.  β'μορφος,  Part  I.  II.  13. 

ροδανία,  ή]  '  the  rose-tree,'  from  ροδωνιά,  as  in  Theophr.  11.  PL  2. 
2.  1  and  other  late  writers. 

6.  χαράζίΐ]  impers.  'it  becomes  day'  (see  above  Part  I.  iii.  3  n.). 

7.  Cf.  III.  5,  6. 

Vai/ov]  for  (πάνω.     Xote  the  change  of  ω  into  ov,  and  cf.  κάτου 
for  κάτω,  etc. 


XL 

2.  ωρκίστης^  for  ωρκίσθης,  from  ορκίζομαι  {  =  ομννμί),  'to  swear.' 

3.  τά  στέφανα  τοΰ  γάμον]    See  Αρρ.  Part  I. 

4.  Cf.  ΤΓοΰ  μοι  τα  ρόδα,  ττοΰ  /xot  τά  ία,  ττοΰ  μοι  τά  καλά  aeXiva  ;  frgm. 
of  a  dancing  song  (ανθΐμα)  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (14.  629  b). 

5.  Ίά]  for  δίά  joined  to  νά  by  pleonasm. 

6.  λουλούδια,   τά]    pi.    of   ΧονΧοΰδι   OV  ΧοίιΧονδο,   τό.    '  a   flower ' ; 
etym.  mikuown.     Cf.  Alb.  XJovXJfJa. 


XII. 

2.  θέ  νασαι]  =  θΐΧ(ΐς  νά  ΐίσαι,  an  analysis  of  the  ancient  futm-e 
which  has  quite  died  out  in  M.G. 

3.  θυμούμαι]  =  ΐνθν μου μαι,  dep.  '  to  remember,  long  for.' 

9.     τριαντάφνΧΧον ,  τό]  lit.  '  a  rose  with  thirty  petals,'  and  gener. 
any  rose  (  =  ρόδοΐ'). 

15.     Χαίιρα,  ή]  ΟΓ  Χάβρα,  'feverish  heat.'    Cf.  anc.  Χάβρας  adj. 

18—2 
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XIII. 

2.  κόσμος,  6]  'the  world,  the  universe.' 

3.  μνρίζω]  '  to  smell,'  both  in  a  trans,  and  intrans.  sense,  from 
μΰρον,  TO,  '  unguent,  sweet  oil,'  etc.  In  Class.  Gr.  the  verb  μνρίζω  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  'rubbing  with  unguent,  anointing,'  e.g.  Ar. 
PI.  529. 

5.  For  the  simile  cf.  Homer's  comparison  of  man's  life  to  the 
duration  of  one  season's  leaves  on  the  trees : 

oiJj    TT(p   φνΧλων   yfver],  το'ιη   Se   και  άν8ρων. 
φνΧΧα  τα  μέν  τ    ανΐμος  χαμά8ις  χέα... 

η.  6.  146  foU. 
7.     δα^ιά^ω]  '  to  over^jower,  subdue,  kill.' 


XIV. 

3.     γνρ€νω]  '  to  seek,  ask'  (see  above  Part  I.  v.  10  n.). 
6.     κρύος]  {  =  Kpvfpos),  adj.  'cold,  chiUy,'  from  κρΰο{ς),  τό,  'icy 
cold,  frost,'  as  in  Hes.  ΤΓ.  cmd  D.  492. 


XV. 

1.  τάσσω]  'to  aflfect  to  be  so  and  so,'  a  A-ery  rare  acceptation 
both  in  M.  and  anc.  Greek.  Cf.  Dem.  438.  5  τά^ας  (eavrov)  των 
άπιστονντων  eivai. 

4.     σκοτώΐ'ω]    See  above  Part  I.  vii.  9  n. 
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XVI. 

1.  fparas,  ο]  for  ερωί.  It  is  a  frequent  habit  with  the  raodern 
Greeks  to  form  a  nomin.  out  of  a  3rd  decl.  ace.  In  the  case  of  fern, 
nouns  the  ace,  as  it  is,  becomes  a  nom.  of  the  1st  decl. ;  with  masc. 
noims  the  addition  of  a  final  -s  is  necessary.  The  same  rule  applies 
to  all  3rd  declen.  nouns  of  any  termination  whatsoever,  e.g.  Fem. 
μητέρα,  θνγατίρα,  -γυναίκα,  χελιδόνα,  etc. ;  Masc.  ττατίρας,  βασιλιάς, 
ηγίμύνας,  λΐοντας,  κόρακας,  etc.  For  the  expression  of  'bm-niug 
with  love'  cf.  χρώ  irip  ντταδώρόμακζν  Sapph.  frgm.  2.  10. 

3.  σκοτοί'ρα,  ή^  '  darkness,  trouble,'  from  σκότος. 

4.  λνγονρα,  17]  'faintness,'  from  λνγώνω,  'to  caiLse  one  to  faint,' 
e.g.  μ'  ί\νγωσ(ν  η  φωνή  σον.  Middle  Χνγώνομαι,  'to  faint.'  From 
anc.  λνγόω,  'to  overcome,'  e.g.  φρίνα  χρνσω  Anth.  P.  9.  150,  etc. 
With  the  sentiment  cf.  τίβνάκην  δ'  ολ/γω  VtSei'f}?  φαίνομαι  Sapph. 
vM  supra  15. 

5.  τρΐλλος  θα  καταντήσω]  '  I  shall  end  by  becoming  mad.'  Cf. 
^ί'λω  γ(ν€σθαι  μαινόλα  θνμω  Sapph.  frgm.  1.  18. 

τρελλοί]  adj.  'mad,'  supposed  to  be  connected  with  στρΐβλός, 
'  twisted,  crooked ' ;   cf.  ζουρλός. 

καταντάω]  '  to  come  to,  end  in,'  as  often  in  Polybius,  e.g.  30. 
14.  3,  etc. 

6.  'μττ(ρδ(ύω]  '  to  entangle,'  corrupt  form  of  «ρτΓβριδί'ω.  It  is  a 
curious  fact  that  as  in  ancient  Greek  δέομαι  is  confused  with  δίνομαι 
(in  Horn.),  so  in  M.G.  δ^νω,  in  the  above  instance,  stands  for  δέω. 

K€pi,  to]  'a  candle,  taper,'  for  κηρί  from  κηρός,  'wax.'  The 
plural  κηροί  is  found  in  Heliod.  9.  11  in  its  modern  sense  of  'wax 
tapers.' 

'σαν  TO  Kepi  θα  σβνσω]  lit.  '  I  shall  be  extinguished  like  a  taper.' 
Cf.  έσβίσθη  ^ίκανδρος  Anth.  P.  12.  39. 
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7.  ψυχή  μον]  as  a  term  of  endearment,  '  my  soul  ! '  Cf.  0  mi 
anirnef  PI.  Jfil.  67.  1.330,  etc.  See  above  i.  5  n.  and  Part  I.  viii. 
28  n. 

8.  ,•ί\(μμα  ΐΚαρόν]  '  a  cheerful  glance,'  cf.  ΐΚαρον  βλίπαν  Mel.  44. 

XVII. 

1.  άφη{-^/)κραστητ(^  See  above  Part  I.  \.  9  u.  Note  the  inser- 
tion of  a  parasitic  γ  and  the  change  of  θ  into  r. 

φουστανάκι,  το]  dim.  of  φουστάνι,  τό,  or  φούστα,  ή,  'a  petticoat,' 
from  ItaiL  fustagno,  'fustian.' 

κακόμοιρος]  adj.  'ill-fated,  hapless.'  Μοίρα  (Fate)  or  Moipat  in 
the  plural  are  still  more  or  less  distinct  personalities  in  the  popular 
Greek  mind.  They  are  supposed  to  visit  the  newly-born  babe  when 
it  is  three  days  old  and  bestow  on  it  the  good  or  ill  lot  which  is  its 
portion  through  life. 

3.  μαρούλι{ον),  τό]  '  lettuce,'  for  θρώακίνη.  Found  in  later 
writers. 

4.  τσαπίλα,  η]  'a  string'  of  dry  figs.  Cf.  French  un  chapelet 
tiPoignons,  '  a  string  of  onions.' 

6.  σπάω]  or  σπάζω  ;  from  the  sense  of  '  plucking  out '  Λ-iolently 
(e.g.  σπ.  κόμην  Soph.  0.  Τ.  1243  etc.)  it  has  come  to  mean  'to  break' 
and  in  this  sense  it  is  always  iLsed  in  M.G.  Here  it  stands  as  intr. 
'  to  break  itself.' 

μιτζίθρα,  η]  a  kind  of  cheese.  For  the  epithet  χΚωρόί,  'fresh,' 
cf.  Tvpoi  χλωροί,  'fresh  cheese,'  Ar.  Frogs  559  etc. 

XVIII. 

1.  φουντωτή]    See  above  Part  I.  ill.  11  n. 

2.  π\ίνω]  for  π\ίνω.     Cf.  σ(ρ(ν)ω  for  σύρω  etc. 
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πατταδοτΓονλα]  '  the  daughter  of  a  papa.'  The  terminations  -ττου- 
λοί  fern.  -τΓονλα  are  used  in  patronvmics  as  well  as  in  diminutives. 
In  νΐραντζ-οΐλα,  λ(μον-ίτσα  we  find  other  dimin.  terminations. 

δ.  ("φμΐνον,  τό]  'rigging,'  here  the  part  used  for  the  whole  'ship.' 
The  Avord  is  as  old  as  Hesiod  who  (4.  806)  uses  it  in  exactly  the 
same  sense.  The  verb  also  άρμΐνίζω,  '  to  sail,'  though  only  found  as 
a  gloss,  is  no  doubt  of  very  ancient  origin. 

7.  μαΐστρος]  Ital.  maestro,  '  a  high  wind.'    A  naut.  term. 
τραμονντάνα,  ή]  Ital.  tramontana,  'the  north  wind.' 

8.  ττο^ο-φονστανο" ,  το]  'a  petticoat  reaching  to  the  feet.'  See 
above  xvn.  1  n.     Cf.  πίττΧος  or  χιτων  ττο8ηρης  in  Class.  Greek. 

9.  'φάνηκαν]  φαίνομαι  in  the  sense  'to  become  seen  by  baring' 
as  in  Horn.  //.  22.  .324  :  Od.  18.  67. 

10.  ελα/ζλ//-'  ό  'γιαλοί]  '  the  shore  gleamed.'  Cf.  λαμττάσιν  άκταΐε 
Soph.  0.  C.  1049. 


XIX. 

1.  κοιτο-κλαδενμεΐΌΐ/]  '  close-pruned.'  The  verb  κλαδβΰω  is 
found  in  Clem.  Alex,  in  the  same  sense  and  esp.  appUed  to  x^nes. 

ττ-ιπίρόρβιζα,  ή]  '  pepper-root.' 

ψιλός]  adj.,  is  iLsed  in  M.G.  in  the  sense  of  'slim,  slender'  of 
form,  or  '  shrill '  of  sound. 

XvyVdy]  adj.  '  slim,  flexible,  lithe,'  from  Xvyivos,  'of  agnus  castus' 
(Xvyor).     See  below  Xvyapia  XXV.  5  n. 

3.      πουλΐ7σω]  for  ττωλησω.      Cf.  κουφός  for  κωφός,  κάτον  for  κάτω 

etc. 

παζαρ€νω]  '  to  bargain,'  from  Turk,  pazar,  '  market.' 

δ.     τσάττισμα,  τό]  'digging,'  from  τσάττα  (Ital.  zappa)  'a  spade.' 

6.     αττάρθίνος]  adj.  'maidenly,  pm-e,'  the  a-  being  copulative  as 
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in  άιταρθάχντος  (Soph.  frgm.  287).  Theocr.  uses  the  epithet  in  the 
opposite  sense  {Idyl.  2.  41  where  the  a-  is  privative). 

^λαστολογίω]  '  to  pick  off"  young  shoots '  as  in  Theophrastus. 

ορίζω]  From  the  sense  of  '  determining,  appointing '  it  has  come 
to  mean  '  to  command '  as  a  master,  '  to  own.'"  Cf.  ορισμό:  σου  φιρ- 
μάνι '.  '  thy  command  is  an  imperial  decree  (finnan) '  ironically. 


XX. 

1.     κατήφορος,  o\  'a  slope.'     κατώφορος  is  found  as  an  adj.  in 
Alex.  Aphrod. 

3.  ^7Γουκάμίσο\  τό]  for  ίττοκάμισον,  'a  tmiic,  an  imder-gaiTQent,' 
from  νττό  and  Ital.  camicm,  'a  shirt.' 

4.  τσιμττημίνη]  past  part.  '  pinched,'  from  τσιμπάω,  '  to  pinch,' 
Alb.  τσιμbΊ. 


XXI. 

νοννός,  6]  This  term  is  usually  ajjjilied  to  a  'godfather'  (Ital. 
non-no,  '  grandfather ')  ;  here  it  denotes  the  '  best-man.' 

1.  βάρσαμον,  το]  for  βάλσαμος,  ή,  'the  balsam-tree.'  On  the 
interchange  of  ρ  and  λ  see  above  Part  I.  ii.  14  n. 

's  τη  ρίζα  τον  β.]  lit.  '  when  the  baLsam-tree  takes  root,'  i.e.  at 
the  beginning  of  spring.     On  '  basU '  see  below  xxvii.  1 1  n. 

2.  'rravTpevopai]  for  virav8pfvopai  {  =  νπ'  avBp'i  γίγνομαι)  'to  be 
maiTied,'  properly  applied  to  a  woman,  but  often  used  indiff"erently 
in  the  sense  of  νυμφεύομαι,  Mid.,  which  is  strictly  used  of  a  man  by 
the  ancient.s,  e.g.  νυμφαίου  δίμας  'BXeKTpas  Eur.  ΣΙ.  1340  etc. 

3.  On  στΐφανα,  λαμπάδες  etc.  see  App.  to  Part  I. 

4.  προικία,  τά]  'the  dowi'v'  from  προίξ. 
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ΧΧΙΐ. 

1.     '/ii/3as]  for  {μβαίνίΐ!. 

άνάθΐμα]  or  ανάθημα.      This  WOrd  and  its  derivative  άναθίματίζω 

have  in  M.G.  the  sense  familiar  to  us  through  our  verb  '  to  anathe- 
matize.' 

3.  4.  The  importance  attached  to  a  girl's  proficiency  in  spinning 
and  weaving  (epya  -γυναικών),  in  addition  to  her  personal  charms, 
reminds  one  of  Achilles'  refusal  of  Agamemnon's  daughter  : 

ούδ  el  χρυσίίϊ]  Αφροδίτη  κάλΧος  (ρίζοι, 
ΐργα  δ  Αθηναίΐ]  γλανκώττιδι  Ισοφαρίζοι, 
ουδί  μιν   ώί   ■γαμϊω. 

η.  9.  389  foil. 

4.  ρόκα,  τ}]  Ital.  rocca,  the  'distaff'  {ηλακάτη). 
apyaXeos,  ό]  the  '  loom  '  {'ιστοί). 

5.  κίντισμα,  τ6\  'embroider}','  for  κϊντημα  from  κεντάω  {  =  KfvTfw) 
'to  embroider'  (see  above  vii.  5  n.).  The  verbal  noun  κίντητός  is 
found  in  Epictetus  in  the  sense  of  '  embroidered.' 

γΧίντισμα,το]  'amusement,'  for  γΧ^ντημα  from  γΧΐντάω,  'to  enjoy 
oneself.'     Turk,  e'ilendie. 

σΐργιάνι,  το]  Turk,  seiran,  'promenade,  idle  amusement.' 


XXIII. 

1.  φύσα,  Bopea  μου]  Cf.  παννύχιοι  δ'  apa  τοί  ye  (viz.  Bopeas  and 
Ζέφυρος)  ττυρης  αμνδις  φXόy'  ί'βαΧΧον  \  φvσώvτes  Xiyews  Horn.  II. 
23.  217—8. 

Bopea]  Synizesis,  pronounced  -i/a,  just  as  if  it  were  spelled  -la 
or  -eia.     Cf.  -eos  pron.  -?/os  etc. 
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in  άιταρθ€ν€ντος  (Soph.  frgm.  s7 ;.  Theocr.  uses  the  epithet  in  the 
opposite  sense  {Idyl.  2.  41  Λνίτβ  the  a-  is  privative). 

ίίΚα(ττο\ο-γ4ω\  'to  pick  offoung  shoots'  as  in  Theophrastus. 

ορίζω]  From  the  sense  of  detennining,  appointing'  it  has  come 
to  mean  '  to  command '  as  a  laster,  '  to  own.'  Cf.  ορισμός  σον  φιρ- 
μάνι 1  '  thy  command  is  an  inwrial  decree  (finnan) '  ironically. 


XX. 

1.     κατήφορος,  6]  'a  slop'     κατάφορος  is  found  as  an  adj.  in 
Alex.  Aphrod. 

3.  'πουκάμισο',  το]  for  ίτηάμισον,  'a  tunic,  an  under-garment,' 
from  υπό  and  ItaL  camicia,  '  shirt.' 

4.  τσιμπημένη]  past  par'  '  pinched,'  from  τσιμπάω,  '  to  pinch,' 
AJb.  τσιμΙ>ϊ. 


XXI. 

νοννός,  ό]    This  term  is  mally  applied  to  a  'godfather'  (Ital. 
nonrw,  'grandfather')  ;  here  denotes  the  'best-man.' 

1.  βάρσαμον,  το]  for   {ίάταμος,  ή,  'the  balsam-tree.'     On  the 
interchange  of  ρ  and  λ  see  aire  Part  I.  ii.  14  n. 

V  τη   ρίζα'  τοΰ  β.]  lit.  '  w»n  the  balsam-tree  takes  root,'  i.e.  at 
the  beginning  of  spring.     On  basil '  see  below  xxvii.  1 1  n. 

2.  'παντρΐΰομαϊ]  for  Ιπα^ρΐνομαι  {^ί/π'  άνδρι  yiyvopai)  '  to  be 

married,'  properly  applied  to  woman,  but  often  used  indifferently 
in  the  sense  of  νυμφεύομαι,  Μ.,  which  is  strictly  used  of  a  man  by 
the  ancients,  e.g.  νυμφενον  οΐις  Ήλί'κτραί  Eur.  El.  1340  etc. 

3.  On  στίφανα,  λα/ιττάό?  s  tc.  see  App.  to  Part  I. 

4.  προικιά,  τά]  'the  dow: '  from  προΊξ. 


-V'J'TS. 


2S1 


1.       m39s]  ^^^  ΐμβαίνίΐς. 
άνάθ€μα]  ΟΓ  ανάθημα.      Tli:- 

have  in  M.G.  the  sense  famii. 
matize.' 

3.  4.  The  importance  att. . 
and  weaving  (e/rya  -γνναικάιι/  . 
reminds  one  of  Achilles'  refiLsal 

oi8  el  \pvae'ir]  Χ 
€pya  8'  'A&qvair  • 
ουδΐ  μιν   ώί  ya^e  _ 

4.  ροκά,  77]  ItaL  rocca,  the 
apyakfos,  o]  the  '  loom 

5.  κέντισμα,  τό]  'embr '. . 
'to  embroider'  (see  above  vii. 
found  in  Epictetiis  in  the  sen-. 

yXevτi<rμa,  to]  '  amitsemen: , 
oneself.'     Turk,  e'ilendie. 

aepyiavi,  το]  Turk,  seiraii,  ■'_ 


•f  and  its  derivative  αναθεματίζω 
-.jis  through  oar  verb  '  to  anathe- 

l )  a  girl's  proficiency  in  spiiming 
edition  to  her  personal  charms, 
t'  ^amemnon's  daughter : 

O'kjj   KoWos  ΐρίζοι, 
ιτΜΤΓίδι   Ισοφαρίζοι, 


Κ  9.  3S9  ίοΠ. 


iis'  {ηλ. 


ακατη) 


.  κέντημα  fix>m  κεντάω  '^  =  (cewee) 
nj  The  verbal  noun  icnmp-os  is 
f  *iubroidered-' 

:■  κέντημα  from  γλεντάω,  'to  enjoy 

•  Dftiade,  idle  amusement.' 


1.      φύσα.  Bop  fa  μον]     C'*' 
Ζέφυρος)    ιτνρής   ιιμνδι:    φ' 
23.  217—8. 

Βορέα]    Synizesis,  pronai 
or  -εια.     Cf.  -εος  pron.  - 


:  as  li  It  wei 
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ττανία,  τα]  '  sails,'  plur.  of  7ravi{ov),  τό.  This  word  is  commonly 
derived  from  Ital.  panno,  '  cloth.'  I  am  inchoed  to  think  that  it  is 
probably  a  simaval  of  the  Doric  ττάνίον  (for  ιτηνίον),  dim.  of  ττήνη  or 
ττηνος.  The  latter  is  used  in  Classical  Greek  for  'web' ;  the  dim. 
iraviiov),  and  more  usually  its  plural  ττανία,  is  the  M.G.  for  '.sails.' 
Cf.  the  ancient  use  of  ίστό?  and  Ιστία. 

2.  (αί,ματώνωΐ  in  the  .sense  of  αίμάττω  intr.  'to  be  stained 
with  blood,'  as  in  later  writers.  For  the  active  cf.  χύρας  αΙμΑξας 
Soph.  AJ.  453  ;  κράτα  αίμάξω  ττέτρα  id.  Phil.  1002. 

κουττία,  τα]  for  κωττία  (dim.  of  κώπη).  The  ov  often  replaces  the 
ω  in  M.G.,  as  remarked  already,  and  vice  versa.  Cf.  infra  (L  14) 
φονΚΐά  for  φωΚΐά.  βώ8ι(ον)  (from  βοϋί)  for  βου8ι{ον)  etc.  On  the 
fondness  of  the  M.  Greeks  for  diminutives  and  neuters  I  have  com- 
mented elsewhere.     Cf.  infra  δάκτυλοι/,  τό ;  χιόνι,  άη8όνι,  κβφάλι  etc. 

3.  άvά^frav{€y]  from  άνάτττω,  '  to  set  fire  to.'  Here  it  is  used  in 
an  intr.  sense  '  to  catch  fire.'  The  final  c  is  a  parasitic  vowel  often 
affixed  to  the  3rd  pers.  plur.  for  euphony's  sake,  e.g.  eTpayav(e) 
etc. 

σκαρμχ)ί]  for  σκαλμοί  This  is  another  in.stance  of  the  interchange 
of  λ  and  p.  Cf.  infra  (1.  7)  άρμη  for  α\μη  and  .see  above  Part  I.  ll. 
14  n. 

4.  άιτόστασα]  from  άττοστίνω.  The  act.  aor.  with  a  mid.  sense 
{  =  άφ(στην  in  the  sense  of  'giving  up  work '  from  sheer  weariness). 
It  has  come  to  mean  generally  '  I  am  weary,  worn  out'  {  =  άπΐΙρηκα). 

('σβΐσθηκ'  ή  ττνοή  μου]  'my  breath  is  extinguished.'  Cf.  ΐσβη 
ovpos  Hom.  Od.  3.  183. 

5.  (φρύγησαν  τα  χειλτ;  μοι]  '  my  Ups  are  parched.'  Cf.  (φρΰγη 
8i-^fos  νπο  Anth.  P.  7.  293. 

8.  Voi]  for  ότΓου,  a  relative  particle  used  both  as  pron.  and  adv.: 
=  who,  which,  where,  etc. 

9.  yaXavos]  from  •■/αληνός{ΐ).     If  my  derivation  is  correct  its 
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original  meaning  is  '  calm,  serene,'  from  Avhich  it  has  come  to  mean 
simply  'blue  or  azure,'  chiefly  applied  to  the  sea  or  sky  and  to  'blue' 
eyes.     See,  however,  above.  Part  I.  x.  δ,  note  on  γαλάζιος. 

10.  ελτΓίδα,  ή]  a  nom.  formed  from  the  ace.  See  above, 
XVI.   1  n. 

15.      ττροφθάνω^  'to  0\'ertake'  {  =  καταλαμβάνω). 

18.  Vj  for  'irov,  oTTOv. 

19.  άνασ€νΐΤ€^  ανασάνω  (for  άνα-στίνω),  '  to  sigh,  breathe.' 
Another  form  άναστΐνάζω. 

20.  σπΧαγχνίζομαι]  or  ΐνσπλαγχνίζομαι,  '  to  take  pity.'  The 
former  as  well  as  the  adj.  (ϋσπλαγχνος  are  found  in  the  X.T. 

ΧΧΙΛ^ 

2.  αγάλια,  αγάλια]  Turk.  aghuH  aghaUi,  adv.  'little  by  little, 
slowly.' 

3.  φουσκω-θαλασσία,  η]  the  'swell  of  the  .sea,'  from  φουσκώνω, 
'to  puff  up,  swell,'  both  trans,  and  intr. ;  cf  φοίσκα  (  =  anc.  φύσκη), 
'a  bladder.' 

8.  σπρώχνω]  'to  push,  drive,  urge  on,'  corrupt  form  of  the  class. 
σηίρχω.  In  Homer  it  is  found  used  of  the  winds  exactly  in  the  same 
sense  as  here,  ore  σπέρχωσιν  aeXXai,  '  when  storms  are  driving  fast,' 
II.  13.  334. 

12.  γ^ρά]  adv.  'strongly,'  from  yepor,  'strong,  mighty,'  conn, 
with  the  anc.  γίρας,  '  prize.' 

XXV. 

1.  2fppat,  a'l]  a  town  in  Eastern  Macedonia,  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Lichna. 

4.  νίροχντης,  6]  a  kind  of  basin  in  which  dishes  etc.  are  washed, 
and  from  which  the  water  passes  into  the  sink. 
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irarfpo(v),  το]  '  a  kneading-board,'  from  Lat.  patera,  '  a  broad,  flat 
dish.' 

5.  λνγαρία,  η]  from  anc.  Xvyos,  a  '  willow-like  tree ' ;  Lat.  vitex 
agnus  castits,  used  in  old,  as  well  as  in  modem,  times  for  wreaths. 
Cf.  Anacr.  39,  etc.     Derivatives  Xvyepdr,  'Κν/νός,  'Κνγίζω,  etc. 

XXVI. 

1.  'Μαύρη  θ.]  the  Black  Sea,  as  I  take  it,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
that  it  may  be  μαύρη  in  the  sense  of  'dark,'  as  an  ornamental  epithet 
of  the  sea.     Cf.  Homers  οϊνοττα  ττόντον  Od.  2.  421,  etc. 

2.  efcarVf]   for  (κάθησΐ.      Cf.   όταν — χίλώων    ίζομίνη  Kekabji   Ax. 

Peace  800. 

TTvpyov]  i.e.  a  nest. 

4.  μαζώνω]  'to  gather,  collect,  bring  together,'  from  μάσσω  {μάζα) 
in  the  sense  of  'choosing  b}-  feeling.' 

8.  χάφτω]    See  above  Part  I.  xiii.  31  n. 

9.  δ|ω]  adv.  '  out,'  for  ΐξω.  On  the  opposite  change  of  ο  into  e 
see  Part  I.  in.  10  n. 

Kopios,  o]  'a  bug,'  from  icopis. 


XXVII. 

1.  κοράσιο,  TO]  This  word,  which  generally  denotes  'a  maid,' 
must  here  be  understood  in  a  wider  sense  '  young  woman.' 

3.  στοιχύο,  to]  'ghost,  spirit.'  See  Introd.  Few  words  have 
had  a  more  adventurous  history.  It  originated  as  a  dim.  of  στοΊχοί, 
'  a  row  or  rod,'  then  it  was  particularly  applied  to  the  gnomon  of  the 
sundial.  Afterwards  it  came  to  mean  metaphorically  a  first  l>egin- 
ning  or  element;  a  letter  of  the  alphabet;  a  trifle  (e.g.  τα  στοιχίΐα 
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τον  κόσμου  Ν. Τ.  Galat.  iv.  3) ;  a  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  etc.  Its  modern 
meaning  may  have  arisen  from  a  superstitions  association  of  spirits 
with  the  elements  of  nature. 

4.  ηχόί,  ο]  for  ήχος,  also  found  as  αχός,  Avhence  verb  άχίω 
=ηχ€ω,  'to.soimd.'  Cf.  Hom.  Hymn  to  Bern.  479;  Em*.  Plioen. 
1523,  etc. 

7.  άρρωστικό',  τό]  'medicine,'  ht.  'tliat  which  appertains  to  a  sick 
man  (Άρρωστος).' 

8.  'γ'^"'  "?]  ^'^^'  alyiSa,  '  a  she-goat,'  from  root  αίγ-  (αίξ). 

9.  καρτίρώ^  'to  wait,  lie  in  ambush';  noun  καρτέρι,  τό,  'ambus- 
cade.' 

"ΑΐΌί|ι',  17]  'the  Spring,' from  άνοΊ-γω  {  =  άνοίγννμι),  lit.  'the  season 
when  plants  blossom  forth.' 

10.  φκιάνω]  'to  make,'  also  found  as  φτιάνω  or  φτιάζω.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  (υθύνω. 

στρονγγα,  η]  '  the  milking  part  of  a  sheep-fold.'  Alb.  στρονν](α, 
connected  with  στρά-γ-γω,  Lat.  stringo,  etc. 

dp/ie'yco]  'to  milk,'  from  α/^Αγω,  through  intermediate  change 
αΚμί'γω. 

XXVIII. 

Intr.  The  NepaiSe?  are  also  designated  as  Καλαι  Άρχοιτισσαι, 
or  'benign  ladies'  euphemistically.     Cf.  auc.  ΈνμΐνίΒίί,  etc. 

The  derivation  of  Κάλλικάντζαρος  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained  yet.  Some  would  derive  it  from  koXos  and  κάνθαρος,  'a 
beetle.'  Etymologically  this  theory  is  plausible  ;  for  κατσαρίδα  or 
κατζαρίΒα  (from  anc.  κανθαρίς,  -ιδος)  is  used  in  many  parts  of  Greece 
as  the  name  for  a  beetle.  Cf.  also  the  old  proverb  κανθάρον  σκιαί, 
applied  to  those  who  are  frightened  without  cause.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  the  '  beetle '  could  have  to  do 
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with  the  mischievous  goblins  to  whom  the  name  Καλλικάντζαρος 
belongs.     Students  of  modern  Greek  folk-lore  haΛ•e  here  an  object 
of  investigation  requiring  no  common  measure  of  ingenuity. 
3.     πασονμάκια,  τά]  Turk,  bashmak,  'sandals  or  slippers.' 

8.  αρραβώνα,  ή]  here  '  the  engagement  ring.'  See  above  I.  viii. 
10  n. 

11.  βουτάω]  or  βουτίζω  trans,  and  intr.  'to  sink,  dive,'  from 
βυθίζω  Polyb.  2.  10.  5. 

πάτος,  ο]  '  bottom,'  from  -πατίω. 

14.  γελάω]  here  trans,  'to  laugh  at  one,  deceive.'  Cf.  Theocr. 
20.  1  Έίνίίκα  μ   eyeXaaae. 

XXIX. 

I.  Πίφτη,  7]]  corrupt  form  of  ΥΙίμτττη,  '  Thiu"sday,'  lit.  '  the  fifth 
day  of  the  week.'  Mf-yaXij  Ώίφτη,  'Great  Thursday,'  i.e.  the  Thursday 
before  Good  Friday. 

σημαίνω]  '  to  give  the  signal,'  esp.  for  divine  ser\-ice,  on  the 
σήμαντρο'  or  '  signal-board,'  which  still  in  some  out-of-the-way 
districts  does  duty  for  a  bell.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Turks,  when  they  conquered  Greece,  prohibited  the  use  of  bells  in 
the  churches. 

κοινωνώ]  'to  partake  in  the  sacrament  of  the  eucharist';  also 
μεταλαμβάνω,  lit.  'to  participate'  in  the  Lord's  Supper,  whence 
κοινωνία,  μ^τάληψις  or  μ(ταλαβία  '  communion.' 

3.  νΐοίιτσικος,  ο]  dim.  of  vios,  'a  youth.'  Cf.  μικρούτσικος  from 
μικρός,  etc. 

9.  κριματισμίΐ'ος]  past  part,  of  κριματίζω,  'to  commit  a  sin 
(κρίμα).'  Pass,  κριματίζομαι  'to  be  excommunicated  on  account  of  a 
sin.'     See  above  v.  10  n. 

II.  κα\  τώρα]  'but  as  it  is.'  Cf  ancient  idiomatic  use  of 
νΰν  δί. 
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14.  κνβοϊρι,  το]  Turk,  kooboor,  'tomb,'  connected  with  root  κνμβ-, 
whence  κνμβος,  κνμβη,  Lat.  cymba,  etc. 

15.  χλΐμΐτρίζω]  'to  neigh,'  corr.  from  χρΐμίτίζω.    It  is  also  fomid 

as  χΧημιτράω  for  χρ€μ(τάω. 

ττοδαρίζω]  ' to  kick,'  lit.  'to  move  the  foot'  (ποδάρι). 


XXX. 

1.     τζιομπάνος,  ό]  or  τσοττάνης,  Turk,  tchoban,  'a  shepherd.' 

3.     \ΐβίντης,  o\     See  above  I.  i.  12  n.     Cf.  Ital.  levantino.     The 

word  is  used  in  a  sense  analogou.'s  to  that  of  πάλληκάρι  (see  above 

I.  II.  15  n.). 

16.  άγαλιανα]  adv.  'slowly.'    Cf.  αγάλι,  αγάλια  above,  XXIV.  2  η. 
καμαρώνω]    See  above  I.  III.  14  n. 

17.  βιαστικά]  adv.  'quickly,  with  speed'  (βία).    Cf.  verb  βιάζομαι, 
'to  make  haste,'  adj.  βιαστικός. 


XXXI. 

2.  σιγανός,  ή,  όν]  adj.  '  gentle,  slow,'  from  the  original  sense  of 
*  silent '  {σιγή).     Adv.  σιγά,  or  σιγανά,  '  slowly,  noiselessly.' 

3.  καρπίζω]  'to  bring  forth  fruit,'  from  καρττός. 
χωράφι,  τό]  '  a  ploughed  field,'  from  χώρα. 

5.     ψωμίζω]  '  to  ripen  and  become  fit  for  bread '  {ψωμί). 

7.  σιτάρι,  τό]  '  wheat,'  ft'om  σίτος, 
κριθάρι,  τό]  '  barley,'  from  κριθή. 

8.  αμπάρι,   τό]   Turk,    ambar,   'a   storehouse,   granary.'     Also 
applied  to  the  'hold'  of  a  ship. 
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9.  καλαμπόκι,  το] '  maize  ΟΓ  Indian  com.'  The  name  is  derived 
from  κάλαμος  (M.G.  καλάμι)  'reed,'  and  is  due  to  the  reed-like  stem 
of  the  plant.     It  is  also  called   άραβοσίτι,  '  Arabian  corn.' 

10.  βρίζα,  ή]  '  rye,'  from  Ρρίζα.     The  word  is  fomid  in  Galen. 
'ρίιζι,  to]  'rice,'  dim.  from  ορνζον  or  όρυζα. 

11.  μττάρα,  ή]  'a  pool,'  prob.  from  Ital.  bara. 

12.  -γίννημα,  το]  ' crop  of  cereals,'  lit.  'that  which  is  bom '  (from 
the  earth);  pi.  γιννηματα,  ' cereals,' joar  excellence. 

13.  κοίλο ,  to]  Ut.  'the  hollow,'  a  measure  of  cereals  very  nearly 
con'esponding  to  our  bushel. 

14.  κ ούρβουλο',  to] 'the  root  of  a  Λ-ine.'  The  word  is  connected 
with  κίιρβΐΐς,  Lat.  curmis,  etc. 

15.  αΚενρας,  ο]  'a  seller  of  floiu•  {άλ^νρι).^  Millers  and  flour 
.sellers  are  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  a  particularly  greedy  and 
exorbitant  class  of  people.  Cf.  the  popular  proverb  θ(ωρία  Έηισκό- 
τΓου  και  καρ8ία  μυλωνά,  'a  Bishop  in  appearance,  but  at  heart  a 
miller,'  Avolf  in  sheep's  coat. 

16.  ακριβά]  adv.  'dearly,'  from  ακριβός,  'dear,'  in  both  senses  of 
the  word. 

17.  The  sentiment  and  turn  of  expression  in  11.  15 — 17  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  well-known  lines  in  Homer :  ττόλλ'  αλ•γ(α 
Βνσμ(νί€σσιν,  |  χάρματα  8'  (ίμΐνίτησι  Od.  6.  184. 

18.  φαμηλία,  ή]  Itsl.  famiglia,  'family.' 


XXXII. 

1.     βοσκία,  η]  'pasture,'  for  βοσκή. 

Βροσολο-γ^ονμαι]  'to  refresh  oneself,'  from  δρόσον  λί'γω,  lit.  'to  pick 
dew.'  Cf.  Βροσία,  'cool  weather  or  breeze';  δροσερός  or  δροσάτος, 
'  cool ' ;  δροσίζω,  '  to  make  cool,'  etc. 
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3.  ατΓο'σκια]  adv.  'in  the  shade,'  from  adj.  άπόσκιος,  'shady' 
(αττό — σκιά). 

4.  γάργαρος]  adj.  'gurgling,'  an  onomatopoetic  word.  Cf.  γαρ- 
γάρα. 

6.  μονσχάρι,  τό]  or  μοσχάρι  (from  μόσχος),  strictly  'a  calf, 
heifer';  but  also  apphed  to  the  yomig  of  other  animals.  Here  it 
is  used  of  a  '  fawn.' 

7.  Note  the  ring  of  fatalism  and  the  idea  of  a  double  Fate : 
first,  a  general  fete  moving  on  through  Time,  and  second,  alongside 
of  it,  a  personal  fate  attached  to  each  individual  at  his  birth. 

9.     βαρ(ω]  'to  hit,  to  wound.'     See  above,  I.  ix.  15  ii. 


XXXIII. 

1.     γοργός]  adj.  'fleet,  swift,  quick.' 

4.  χτίζω]  '  to  build,'  for  κτίζω. 

5.  λάστΓ»;,  ή]  'clay,  mud,'  from  λάμνη,  λάπη. 

άσβίστη,  η]  or  ασβέστης,  6  (anc.  άσβεστος,  ή),  'unslaked  lime.' 
12.     8ιάφορο\  τό]  'interest'  on  money  lent,  hence  'gain,  profit.' 
παπούτσι,    τό]    Turk,    papootch,    'shoe,'    whence    παποντσης,    ό, 
'  shoemaker.' 


XXXIV. 

3.  Trevva,  ή]  'a  pen.'     Lat.  penna,  'a  feather.' 

TTfvva  κα\  χαρτί]   This  is  a  graphic  way  of  describing  the  accuracy 
of  the  account.     The  expression  occurs  in  many  poems  of  this  class. 

4.  ίΚπίζω]   It  is  iLsed  here  in  a  sense  slightly  different  from  that 
of  'hope.'      This  use  is  not  unknown  in  ancient  Greek.     Cf  τίς 

A.  19 
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ήΧπισίν    άμαρτήσΐσθαί    τίνα    των     ττοΧιτών    τοιαντην    άμαμτίαν  J     Lvs. 

189.  24,  etc. 

5.     Cf.  Epitaph.  Βίοηύ  1,  2. 

10.  τΓΐ'κρα,  17]  'bitterness,'  from  πικρά  fern,  of  πικροί,  cas  θίρμη, 
'heat,  fever,'  from  θΐρμή,  etc. 

12.  στ€ρ€νομαι]  from  στΐρίομαι,  'to  be  deprived  of.'  Cf  the 
expression  'arepe^ev  η  βρΰση,  '  the  fountain  has  run  dry.' 

13.  τραντάζω]  'to  shake,  heave,'  both  trans,  and  intr.  It  is  prob. 
derived  from  τριαινόω,  '  to  move  with  a  trident,' — τριαινωτήρ,  esp.  as 
it  is  usually  applied  to  the  sea  or  earth. 

14.  ραγίζω]  '  to  crack,'  from  root  pay-  of  ρήγννμι. 

19.  For  the  simile  cf.  οΐη  π^ρ  φύλλων  yevei],  το'ιη  he  κα\  άν8ρών 
Hom.  Π.  6.  146.  The  world  is  often  represented  by  a  tree,  as  in 
Passow,  p.  593,  where  the  idea  is  worked  out  in  detail.  The 
fruits  of  this  tree  are  men,  and  Death  is  the  gleaner  who  plucks 
them. 

20.  Cf  the  popular  proverb  "Ο,η  γράφει  '8ev  'ξΐγράφ€ΐ,  '"^^Tiat  is 
written  cannot  be  miwritten,'  and  similar  expressions,  e.g.  τό  γραφτό', 
το  γραμμένο',  for  destiny.  The  idea  is  rather  oriental  than  Hellenic. 
Cf.  the  'niahtouh  of  the  Arabs,  etc. 

23.  '^νχη]  The  personification  of  Fortune  is  not  so  common  in 
modern  Greek  lore  as  that  of  Fate  (Μοίρα),  but  the  two  ideas  cire 
often  confused. 

27.     συμβούλιο',  τό]  '  consultation,'  as  a  technical  term. 

29.  ντίβρι]  I  have  been  unable  to  ascertain  the  origin  or  exact 
meaning  of  this  word. 

31.     σπίτσαρία,  η]  Ital.  spezieria,  '  an  apothecary's  shop.' 
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ΧΧΧΛ^ 


3.  αδράχτι,  το]  'spindle,'  from  άτρακτος.  See  Hdt.  4.  162, 
Plat.  etc. 

8.  πατηκι,  to]  ' saudal,'  from  ττα-ί'ω,  'to  tread.' 
πόρτα,  ή]  Ital.  porta,  '  door.' 

9.  'ί(ά)  'ττάι/ω,  'ί(ά)  κάτω]  '  up  and  down.'  This  is  a  colloquial 
expression  much  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  South  Macedonia.  The 
s  is  pronounced  as  sh. 

10.  "Άγιος  Πρόδρομο?]  '  St  Precm'sor,'  an  epithet  appHed  to  St 
John  the  Baptist.  I  suspect  that  the  name  of  the  chiu-ch  has  some 
connexion  with  that  of  the  locality  Upodpopt,  which  is  a  corrupt  form 
of  Ίπποδρόμιον  (see  Introduction). 

11.  γάιδαρος,  6]  'an  ass,'  as  a  term  of  reproach.  Other  forms 
γάδαρος,  γαδονρι.  Etvmol.  unknown  ;  but  I  will  ventm*e  to  suggest 
άγαν — δβ'ρω.  It  may  have  originated  as  a  humorous  epithet  of  the 
animal. 

13.  κουμπάρα,  η]  fem.  of  κουμπάρος,  '  compare,'  Ital.  compare, 
'  a  man-gossip.' 

14.  καλογρηά,  η]  'a  nun,'  lit.  'a  good  old  woman.'  Cf.  καλόγερο?, 
'  a  monk.' 

18.     στέφανα]    See  above  Appendix  to  Part  I. 

20.  κασέλΧα,  ή]  Ital.  cassa,  cassetta,  'a  chest,  trunk.' 

21.  φίγγάρι,  τό]  'the  moon,'  Ht.  'the  shining  one,'  from  φΐγγω, 
'to  shine,'  just  as  in  Ap.  Eh.  4.  1714. 

23.  ίσος,  6]  a  kind  of  bird,  which  I  have  been  miable  to  identify. 
The  spelling  of  tlie  word  is  quite  arbitrary,  and  instead  of  t  it  may, 
for  aught  I  know,  be  spelt  with  et,  oi,  ut,  η,  etc. 

19—2 
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καμττάνα,  η]  Ital.  ca7npana,  'a  bell.'  The  simile  refers  to  the  curve 
of  the  eyebrow  so  much  prized  by  the  Greeks.     Cf.  the  expression 

'φρν8ια  μου  •γραμμ4να  above,  I.  II.  13  11. 

26.  διάκος,  6]  for  διάκονο?,  'deacon.' 

χαζβαΚώνομαϊ]  'to  become  χαζός,  " stupid," '  from  χα'ινω  or  χάσκω, 
'  to  gape.' 

27.  χαρτί,  to]  'paper,'  often  used  as  a  synonym  of  βιβλίον, 
'book.' 

28.  καμαρώνω]    See  above,  I.  iii.  15  n. 

29.  δια^ά^ω]  'to  read,'  from  διαβαίνω,  'to  go  through.'  Cf. 
class.  Βύρχομαί,  δΐΐξίρχομαι,  etc.  in  a  similar  sense. 

κανοναρχέω]  =  άρχομαι  τον  κανόνος-  It  has  come  tO  mean  to 
prompt,'  as  in  the  Greek  church  the  reader  (αναγνώστης)  first  reads 
the  anthem  which  the  singer  (\/^άλτί?ί)  chants  after  him. 


XXXVI. 

1.  κοντΐΰω  V  αποθάνω]  Ί  am  nearly  dead.'  Cf.  τΐθνάκψ  δ'  ολι'γω 
'πώΐνης  φαίνομαι,  Sapph.  frgm.  2.  Ιδ. 

2.  άναψα  κα\  καίονμαι]  '  Ι  am  aflame  and  burning.'  Cf.  χρω  πνρ 
νπα8ΐ8ρόμακ€ν,  Sapph.  vM  supra  10. 

ξ€νης  μάνας  ye'i'i'a]  'a  strange  mothers  offspring,'  a  periphrasis 
for  'a  strange  maid.'  It  reminds  one  of  the  use  of  παις  by  the 
ancients,  e.g.  ΑνΒών  παίδες,  '  sons  of  the  Lydians,'  i.e.  the  Lydians, 
Hdt.  1.  27,  etc. 

3.  irayovi,  το]  Ital.  pavone,  '  peacock  or  peahen.'  αηδόνι — 
irayovi :  the  one  refers  to  her  voice,  the  other  to  her  figure. 

4.  Kfpia,  to]  for  κηρία,  '  tapers.'  It  refers  to  the  fimeral  candles 
placed  at  the  head  and  feet  of  the  dead. 
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7.  The  lover's  dream  of  'picking  flowers  with  his  sweetheart' 
reminds  one  of  Theocr. : 

ήνθΐς  ίμά   σίν  μητρί   θίΧοισ    νακίνθινα   φνλΧα 

(ξ  ορΐος   ^ρίψασθαί.  l(ly^•  ^Ι-  2δ. 

9.  ττόΐΌί  τΎ\ς  καρ^Ίας\  'a  pain  in  the  heart,'  for  'love.'  Cf.  ύπο- 
Kapbiov  ίλκος  Theocr.  Idi/l.  XI.  15. 

11.  βασιλικός,  ο]  'basil,'  an  aromatic  plant  known  to  the  ancients 
as  ωκιμον  βασιλικόν.  In  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  noun  disappears 
and  the  adj.  usui^-is  its  place.  Cf.  ττνβνματικος  (sc.  ττατηρ),  'a  priest,' 
κνδώνιον  (sc.  μήλον),  '  a  quince,'  etc. 

16.  γαρονφαλίτσα,  η]  dim.  o{  γαρονφαλία  'carnation'  the  plant. 

17.  γαροΰφαλο',  τό]  'carnation'  the  flower.     See  above,  iv.  14  n. 

18.  Χάρος,  ο]  On  Charon  see  aboΛ-e  Intr.  to  xvi.  For  the 
comjiarison  of  a  maid  to  a  yoimg  shoot  of  a  plant  cf  Hom.  Od.  6. 
163  foil.,  where  Odysseus  compares  Xausikaa  to  a  φοίνικος  νϊον  (ρνος. 

29.     τη-γάνι,  το]  '  a  frying-pan,'  hence  τη-γανίζω  '  to  fry.' 
τΓοντικός,  o\  SC.  μυς,  'a  mouse  or  rat'  Ut.  'of  Pontus.'    The  adj.  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  the  simple  noun.     Cf.  above  11  n. 
31.     σεβντάς,  o\  Turk,  secda,  'passion,  desire'  {Ιμερος). 

33.  'μιλάς  ζαχαρίνια]  'thy  speech  is  (sweet)  like  sugar.'  Cf.  rjBve- 
πής — •γλνκίων  μέλιτος  αυδη  Hom.  Ιΐ.  1.  248. 

34,  3δ.  These  verses  consist  of  thirteen  syllables  each,  instead 
of  fifteen,  Λvhich  is  the  usual  nmnber. 

37.  μισΐίιω]  'to  depart,' from  Lat.  mittere.  In  Med.  Greek  it  was 
used  as  an  ofl&cial  term  '  to  dismiss'  from  the  Court. 

νοστιμ(ν(ύ\  or  νοστιμίζω,  'to  become  nice,'  from  νόστιμος  adj. 
'nice  to  the  taste,  pretty,  etc'  νοστιμάΒα,  ή,  'nice  flavour,  grace,  etc' 
The  word  is  connected  with  the  Homeric  νόστος, '  return ' ;  νόστιμος, 
'belonging  to  a  retm-n.'  It  acquired  its  present  meaning  of  'plea.sing' 
as  early  as  Lucian  (see  Jferc.  Cond.  39,  Luct.  19).  There  was  no 
more  joyful  day  for  the  expatriated  Greek  than  that  of  his  return 
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home,  νόστιμον  ημαρ.  Το  this  day  residence  in  a  foreign  country 
{^eviT(ia)  is  regarded  as  the  greatest  evil :  see  below  distich  49. 

38.  νίβομαι]  for  νίπτομαι  (later  form  of  νίζομαι),  'to  wash  one- 
self.' 

43.  /xe  τον  καιρόν]  '  in  time.'  Cf.  ev  καιρώ  Aesch.  Pr.  379,  etc. ; 
er  καιροί/  Soph.  Aj.  1168,  etc. 

46.  ζονλ€ΐα,  η]  'jealousy,'  from  ζονλίύω  (for  ζηλίνω). 

'ξ€θνμασμ€νος]    past   part,    of    'ξΐθνμαίνω    {  =  ίκθνμαίνω),   '  to  lose 

one's  spirit  or  anger  (θυμός),'  then  of  wine,  etc.  'to  lose  its  flavour, 
go  flat.' 

47.  On  the  sentiment  cf.  Soph.  Ant.  781  foil.:  "Ερως  άνίκατ€ 
μάχαν,.,.καί  σ'  οντ'  αθανάτων  φνξιμος  οΰδβΐί  οΰθ'  άμΐρίων  σί  y  άνθρώ- 
ττων,  ό  δ'  (χων  μΐμην^ν. 

48.  Ίτίτρα,  η\  '  stone,'  in  the  sense  of  πέτρος,  ό. 
■πείσμα,  το]  '  spite,  quarrel.' 

49.  ξίνα,  τα]  SC.  χώματα,  'foreign  lauds,'  then  'residence  in 
foreign  lands,  exile.'  Hence  ξενιτεύομαι,  '  to  go  abroad ' ;  ξενιτΐία, 
'residence  in  foreign  lands,'  etc. 

50.  ορφανόςΐ  adj. ;  it  is  used  in  a  very  general  sense  'deprived 
of  friends,  not  necessarily  of  jjarents.  Here  it  is  applied  to  a  loN'er 
left  alone  by  the  departure  of  his  mistress.  Cf.  the  ancient  vise  of 
the  word. 

53.  αμόνι,  τό]  'anvil,'  for  ακμόνων  (dim.  of  άκμων),  which  is  found 
in  Aesop. 

54.  This  distich,  like  the  two  (34,  35)  noticed  above,  consists  of 
two  lines  of  thirteen  syllables  each. 

κούτρα,  η]  Alb.  coutra,  '  head,'  a  word  used  in  a  humorous  .sense, 
pretty  mach  as  we  use  the  expression  '  mug.' 

TovTo]  for  ταντα,  as  τοντος  for  ούτος. 

58.  άναΚατος]  adj.  lit.  'without  salt,'  then  'insipid,  silly.'  Cf. 
Lat.  insidsiis,  e.g.  insulsissimus  homo  Cic.  Cat.  17.  12,  etc.  αλε$•,  in 
the  sense  of  '  wit,'  like  Latin  sales,  is  found  in  Plut.  2.  685  a. 
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60.  See  above,  Xos.  34,  35  and  54. 

μάγ€ΐα,  τα]  '  love-charms.'  See  an  interesting  paper  on  Magic 
and  Divination  among  the  modern  Greeks  byW.  H.  D.  Rouse,  M.A., 
in  Folk-Lore,  Vol.  x.  No.  2. 

bovKda,  η]  'business,'  esp.  of  a  coarse  nature;  this  is  its  commonest 
sense  in  M.G.  derived  from  the  ancient  custom  of  having  menial  work 
of  all  kinds  done  by  slaves.  The  name  δοϋλος  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  θ(ράττων,  'an  ordinary  domestic  servant,'  whereas  the  word  cor- 
responding to  the  classical  δούλος  is  σκλάβος  (see  above,  Part  I. 
V.  11  n.). 

61.  SpUKos,  6]  for  δράκων,  'a  dragon.'  This  monster  and  its 
female  (δράκαινα)  play  a  prominent  part  in  M.G.  mythology  (see 
Introd.  to  xxvii,  xxviii).  The  rivers,  springs  and  wells  believed  to 
be  haunted  by  them  are  called  δρακονίρια. 

65.  AfvT€pa,  ή]  '  Monday,'  lit.  '  the  second  day '  of  the  week. 
These  are  the  Greek  names  for  the  seven  days:  Κυριακή,  Δ^ντίρα, 
Τρίτη,  Ύ€τάρτη,  ΐΐίμτττη,  ΙΙαρασκΐνη,  Σάββατον. 

66.  "Αδης,  6]  '  Hades.'  This  is  still  the  common  Greek  name  for 
the  other  world. 

67.  αψηλής]  adj.  for  υψηλός,  'tall,  high.' 

κάθΐσαι]  κάθομαι,  ' to  sit.'  This  verb  is  commonly  used  in  the 
sense  of  '  living,  dwelling,'  as  here. 

69.  κβλαϊδώ]  '  to  sing,'  applied  to  birds  esp.  The  A-erb  is  used  in 
a  more  general  sense  by  the  classical  writers.  Cf.  άτάρ  κ€λάδησαν 
Αχαιοί  Hom.  11.  23.  869;  Find.  0.  2.  3,  etc. 

τρυφίρός]  adj.  'soft,  tender,'  specially  applied  to  meat,  opp.  to 
τραχύς,  '  tough.'  Used  also  metaphor,  as  here.  Its  special  meaning 
is,  I  think,  ancient.  Cf.  Juv.  11.  137  where  Trypherus  is  evidently 
more  than  an  ordinary  proper  noun  ;  it  contains  an  allusion  to  the 
gentleman's  profession. 

70.  ημττορΰϊ]  '  I  am  able,  I  can,'  a  corrupt  form  of  einopia. 
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72.  χαντζάρι.,  το]  Turk,  khaadjar,  '  a  dagger.' 

73.  \ατρ(νω\  strictly  'to  worship,  adore,'  in  a  religious  sense, 
then  as  an  exaggerated  expression  of  devotion.  In  the  former  sense 
it  occurs  in  Em*,  e.g.  λ.  Φοίβω  Ion  152. 

75.  Κόλασίί,  17]  '  Hell,'  lit.  '  tortiu'e,  a  place  of  punishni  ent.' 

76.  κορώνα,  η]  Ital.  corona,  'έΐ  crown,  ^\τeath.'  The  custom  of 
crowning  with  a  chaplet  of  flowers  the  fairest  maid  of  the  village  is 
familiar  in  other  countries  besides  Greece. 

77.  καϊμάκί,  τό]  Turk,  kmmak,  'cream.' 

78.  ανακατώνω]  'to  turn  upside  down,  mix  up.'  From  the 
common  classical  expression  still  familiarly  used.  Άνω  κάτω :  of.  Ar. 
Birds  3;  Dem.  544.  1,  etc. 

81.  πρασινο-κιτρινίζω]  'to  turn  of  a  yellowish  green.'  Cf.  χΚωρο- 
Tepa  iroias  (μμί  Sapph.  2.  14. 

χ.  7Γ. — 'Sev  όρίζίΐ]  'he  has  no  command  over  his  limbs.'  Cf.  τρόμο: 
ττάσαν  aypfi  Sapph.  2.  13. 

82.  ξννΐρίζομαι]  'to  worry,  to  take  offence  at.'  The  preposition 
^vv  is  an  interesting  survival  of  the  archaic  form  of  σνν. 

84.  κνττάζω]  'to  gaze  at,'  from  κντττάζω  (frequent,  of  κί-πτω) 
found  in  Aristophanes,  e.g.  Lys.  17,  CI.  509,  etc.,  and  in  other  writers 
in  a  slightly  different  sense. 

87.  Once  more  the  apple  mentioned  as  a  message  of  love 
(see  above  App.  to  Part  I.).  Cf.  the  use  of  it  in  the  Idylls  of 
Theocritus. 

δαγκάι/ω]  'to  bite,'  from  bάκvω. 

91.  άστροττίΚίκι,  το]  'a  thmiderbolt.'  The  word  is  of  Byzantine 
origin.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  name  given  to  some  mediaeval 
liind  of  weapon — most  prob.  a  mace  with  a  head  in  the  form  of 
a  spiked  ball,  which  suggested  the  idea  of  a  '  star '  {άστρο-) — and 
hence  metaphorically  applied  to  the  thunderbolt.  It  is  evidently 
used  in   such   a  sense   by  Anna  Comnena  {Alexiad  iii.   93)  who 
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mentions,  among  the  presents  sent  by  Alexius  to  Henry  III.,  an 
άστροπΐλΐκνν  8ί8ΐμ(νον  μΐτα  χρυσαφιού.  This  expression  has  puzzled 
commentators,  and  Gibbon  (R.  Emp.  ch.  LVi.)  attempts  a  purely 
fanciful  explanation  in  translating  it  'a  radiated  crown'!  In 
my  opinion,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  refers  to  a  mace 
'  ornamented '  or  '  bound  with  gold,'  dedfpevos  and  8ίνω  being 
the  stock  Greek  terms  for  'setting'  or  'binding'  something  in 
metal.  Coray  would  read  άστραττΐλίκι  and  derive  it  from  άστράπτω, 
'to  lighten,' and  TreXtKvs,  'an  axe,' — 'the  axe  of  lightning,'  a  poetical 
name  for  the  thunderbolt.  But,  I  think,  the  above  reference  to 
Anna  Comnena  clearly  shows  that,  Avhether  properly  or  metaphori- 
cally, the  word  was  in  her  time  used  as  the  name  of  some  military 
weapon  or  ornamental  staff. 

92.     ιτί'ρτι,  ro]  Tiu'k.  derdi,  'pain,  suffering.' 

95.      νπόμίν€,  καρ8ον\ά  μου]     Cf.  ΤΐτΧαθι,  θνμί. 

97.  ;^αλκο7ΓράσιΐΌί]  adj.  'copper-green.'      Cf.  χαλκοπρόσωπος  &ηά 
χαΚκόχρους  found  in  late  writers. 

τΓοδί,  τό]  '  a  foot,'  here  in  the  sense  of  '  position,  stead.' 

98.  Χριστοί  άνίστη  foil.]    See  above  Part  I.  x.  Introd. 

99.  ^ψάρι,  τό]  '  a  fish,'  for  6\j/apiov,  from  οψον. 


CORRIGENDA   IX   PASSOW. 

p.  484.     For  Άγάττη    σαν   €χω   ζωη — μα  iyio   ζωη   8iv   ΐχω 
Read  ^Αγάττησα   ναχω   ζωη'  •    μα    γω   ζωη      8ev   (χω. 

ρ.  544.      Να  χαμηΧώνουν  τα  βουνά. ..lacuna... 

Ναβλεττα  την   αγάπη'  μον,   σε  τι    κκΧησια    προσκυνά. 
Supply  (Να  'χαμήλωναν  τα  βουνά,)  νά  'βΧβττα  την    Αθήνα  . 

2nd  line  as  iu  Passow,  or  variant  of  the  latter  part : 

που    7Γ f ρ  7Γ are t    σαν    χήνα. 

p.  557.      Ίλΐρίωρισμένη'   μ'   'ίχουσι   να  μην   σ'... lacuna... 
Supply  ίΐι/Γίκρνσω. 

Χ. Β.     The  above  are  not  conjectural  emendations,  but  based  on 
documents  collected  independently. 
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αγάλια  π.  24,  2 

ayaXtaua  ii.   30,   16 

άγάτΓτ;  μου  /   ii.  7,   4 

Άγα5  I.   14,  16 

"Aytos  Πρόδρομο?  π.  35,  10 

ά-/ναρτεύω  ι.  9,  2 

'AypcKpa  ι.  4,  5 

"Αδ7)5  II.  36,  66 

(ϊδολο5  Ι.  11,  12 

άδράχτί  II.  3-5,  3 

ά.κ\ηρο$  II.    6,  6 

ακριβά  II.   31,  16 

aXevpai  II.  31,  15 

άλογοι'  Ι.   8,   13 

άλιιο•οϊ  Ι.  4,   14 

Ά\ωνάριο5  Ι.  7,  22 

αμόνι  II.  36,  03 

αμπάρι  II.  31,   8 

(χΐ'α(7)ουλιά^ω  II.  4,   8 

άνάθΐμα  II.  22,   1 

ανακατώνω  II.  36,  78 

άΐ'άλατοϊ  II.  36,  58 

άνάτΓτω  II.  23,  3 

άνασένω       ]  „„    ,  „ 

II.  23,  19 
αναστενάζω) 


Ανδρίτσαινα  ι.  2,  7 
άνθέω  or  ανθίζω  Ι.   2,   5 
'Az/otft'  II.  27,  9 
αντάμα  ΟΓ  ίντάμα  Ι.   8,    2 
άπάρθενοί  II.    19,    6 
άττόσκια  II.  32,  3 
άτΓοστένω  Π.  23,   4 
άτΓοσώνω  ι.  8,   11 
'Αρβανίτης  Ι.  6,  3 
apyaXeos  Π.  22,  4 
άρματα  Ι.  1,  10 
άpμeyω  ιι.  27,   10 

^^'^^''°''  ι  II.   18,  5 
ap^e;/tja>) 

αρραβώνα  ιι.  28,   8 
άρρα;3ω;'ΐ(ά)^ω  ι.  8,  10 
άρρωστικό'  ιι.  27,   7 
άρτοί  II.   δ,  14 
άσβεστη  Π.  33,  5 
άσ,μβν,ο^ί   ^_  J2,  19 
αστ^μι        ) 

άσπρο'  1.   12,  3 ;    π.  3,  14 
άσττρο^ντνμένη  II.   10,   1 
αστέρι  π.  3,  1 
αστοχώ  Ι.   5,  15 
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άστρίτι  I.  13,   21 
άστροπ€\^κι  II.  36,  91 
Avyepivos  I.  3,  3 
airyo'  I.   10,  13 
αΐ'7οΟλα  I.   3,  8 
αφέντη!  I.    8,   23 
άφηκράξΌμαί  I.   5,   9 ;    ll.    17,   1 
αψηλό;  II.  36,   67 


βayiιΊ  I.   11,   12 

βάξ;ω  or  βάνω  or  βάλλω  i.  4,   11 

βαθράκοί  I.  9,  31 

BaXros  I.  10,   11 

βαρέω  I.  9,  15;    ii.  32,  9 

βάρσαμου  ii.  21,  1 

βασιλικό;  II.  36,   11 

βαστάζω  ι.   9,   13 

/ί^/άνω  I.   12,  13 

Beppoia  ι.  4,  1 

βιαστικά  Π.  30,   17 

βί•/λα 


3ι•γλα     ] 
3ι•γλίζω  \ 


Ι.  8,  15 


βιλαέτι  Ι.  9,  11 
βλαστολο•/(ω  II.  19,   6 
Βλαχ07Γθΐ;λο'   Ι.   8,   2 
Βορέα;  η.  23,  1 
βοσκ'ια  II.   32,   1 
βοννόν  1.  2,  4 
βονρλίζομαι  II.  7,   9 
βουτάω  Π.  28,  11 
/3ρ^  Ι.  3,  12 
βρίζα  II.  31,  10 


γαίδαροί  ιι.   35,   11 
γαλά^ιοϊ  ι.    10,   δ 
"γαλανό;  ιι.  23,  9 
yapyapo;  ιι.  32,  4 
yaρoυφaλίa  Π.  36,    16 
yapoύφaλo'  II.  36,   17 
yaρvφaλλάκι  ιι.  4,    14 
7€λάω  II.  28,  14 
y€λέκι  Ι.  11,   25 
y€μάτos  π.  9,  1 
7^1'ί'α  II.  36,  2 
yέvvημa  II.    31,   12 
7fpa  II.  24,  12 
7^05  II.  4,  9 
yia  I.   1,  3;    2,  17 
^yιaλόs  I.   3,   14 
ν'δα  π.  27,  8 
7ΐοΐ'ροΟσι  Ι.  2,  18. 
yλέvτισμa  ιι.  22,  5 
^y\rjyopa  I.   2,   14 
7λΐ'κε£α  π.  1,  13 
{y)\vr'wv(j}  I.  9,  9 
yopyos  II.  33,  1 
ΓοΟρα  I.  7,   18 
ypaμμaτικόs  Ι.    12,   18 
yρaμμivo;  Ι.  2,   13 
7ρόσι  Ι.  12,   15 
7ΐ'ρβι5ω  Ι.   δ,   10 ;    π.   14,  3 

δά  Ι.  13,  3 

Sayκάvω  ιι.  36,  87 
Δαδί  Ι.  2,  6 
δαμάζω  II.  13,   7 
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δαμασκί  I.  4,  18 
δ(ρω  II.   7,  9 
Aevrepa  ii.   36,  65 
διαβάζω  II.  35,   29 
διάκο$  π.  35,  26 
διάφορο'  Π.  38,  12 
δόλίο?  Ι.  9,  2 
δουλεία  Π.  36,  60 
δpάκos  II.  36,  61 
δρόμο$  Ι.  1,   6 
δροσο\ο•γ€ονμαί  ιι.  32.  1 

ΈγρίΐΐΌ?  I.  2,   10 
(κκΧησία  II.  3,  8 
ίλττίδα  II.   23,  10 
έλττίί'ω  II.  34,  4 
'Έ\νμπο$  Ι.  3,  10 
ί'μορφο!   Ι.    2,    13 
(ξα•)θρά  ι.  12,   14 
ίρημοί  Ι.   1,    13 
ipi-iras  Π.  16,   1 
€ρωτΐ'μ€ΐ'ο$  II.   10,  4 
Iro-t  II.  8,   10 
έφέτοί  Ι.   3,  11 
e^tes  Ι.   11,  7 


faepes  or  i'axtpes  I.  7,   18 

ί'ίρβόί  I.  4,  15 

^Όύλίίο 

^ουρλα/λάδο  I.   3,   12 
ξΌΐ'ρΧόί  I.  1,  11 


"  [  II.  36, 


46 


■ήμτΓορω  Π.   36,    70 
■ηχόί  II.  27,  4 

^αΰ^α  II.  1,   17 
θεριστής  Ι.  7,  22 
θυμούμαι  II.  12,  3 

Ίά  Ι  2,  18;    ιι.  11,   5 
ίάνω  Ι.   5,   14 
'toTt  Ι.  2,  9 
ίΧΚιάμι  I.  14,   6 
ιντα  I.  14,  35 
'ΙπτΓοδρόμιον  II.    35,   10 
ίσοί  II.   35,  23 

καβαλλάρηί  Ι.    8,    14 
κάθομαι  Π.   36,   67 
καίμάκι  II.  36,  77 
Kaipos  π.  36,  43 
κακόμοιροί  II.   17,    1 
καλαμάρι  Ι.   12,  19 
καλαμττόκι  Ιΐ.  31,   9 
KaXXiArazTjOpos  ιι.  28,  Intr. 
KaXoyprja  Π.  35,  14 
καμάρι,    καμαρώνω  Ι.   3,    15 
κάμνω  ι.  2,    18 
καμπαέτι  ι.    14,   48 
καμπάνα  Π.  35,  23 
κάμτΓΟί  Ι.   5,   10 
κανάκι  II.   4,   11 
κανέλλα  π.  4,  16 
κανοναρχίω  II.  35,  29 
κανόνι  Ι.  2,   10 
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Καπΐτάνισσα  i.  5,   1 

καράβι  I.   10,  2 

καρδία  I.  13,  30;    n.  4,  8 

KapwevTJffi  I.   10,   4 

καρπίζω  Π.  31,  3 

καρτΐρώ  Π.  27,  9 

καρΐΌ<^ι;λλι  II.    7,   3 

κασΐ\\α  Π.   3δ,   20 

κατακαμπήί  ι.   7,  3 

καταΐ'τάω  Π.   16,  5 

κατήφοροι  II.  20,  1 

κανμένο$  Ι.    11,   2 

/ι£λαΙδώ  Π.  36,   69 

Κ€ντίω  II.  7,  5 

κέντ-ημα  ΟΓ  κΐντισμα  II.   22,   5 

κερί  π.  16,  6 ;   36,  4 

κιαμέτί  ι.  9,  2  7 

Κλ€0τοχώρια  Ι.   1,  4 

κοίλό'  π.  31,  13 

κοίΐ'ωζ'ώ  Π.  29,   1 

κοκκινίζω  Ι.  8,  19 ;    10,  5 

KoXatrts  π.  36,  75 

κ6\ι  Ι.  3,  13 

Έ-όνιαροι  Ι.  8,  34 

κοντά  Π.   4,  7 

κοντοκ\αδ^υμένο$  Π.  19,   1 

κοί'τοΟλα  π.   9,  1 

κοπέΧΚα  π.  4,   15 

κοράσιο'  II.  27,  1 

KOpios  π.  26,  9 

κορμί  π.  6,  4 

κορνφοβοΰΐΊ  Ι.  3,  1 

κορώνα  II.  36,  76 


κόσμοί  π.   13,  2 
κουμπάρα  Π.  35,   13 
κοί'ττί  π.  23,  2 
κούρβονλο'  π.  31,  14 
κουρσεύω  ι.   8,  8 
κούτρα  II.   36,   54 
κρασί  Ι.  11,   11 
κριθάρι  π.  31,   7 
κρίμα  II.  δ,   10 
κριματισμένοί  Π.   29,   9 
κρίση  Ι.  14,  8 
κρομμύδι  π.  4,  10 
κρύο?  π.  14,  6 
KijSoOpt  π.  29,  14 
Κΐ'ριακή  II.  5,  5 
κυττά^ω  II.  36,  84 
Κώ"στα5  Ι.  8,  1 

λαβωματία]         .    ^  .      . 

.    r, ,  }■  Ι.  Ο,  6 ;   Π.  9,  4. 

Ααβωνω       \ 

\α-/κάδι  II.  1,  9 

\άζο$,  Ι.  14,  20 

Χαμπαδοχυμενοί  Ι.   8,  27 

Ααμπρή  Ι.   2,   8 

\άσπη  Π.  33,  5 

λατρει;ω  II.  36,  73 

λαΐ'ρα  or  λάβρα  π.   12,  15 

\eβέvτηs,  λεβεντιά  Ι.  1,  12  ;  π.  30,  3 

λειαν6$    ] 

λειανίζω ) 

λειανοτούφεκα  1.   9,   6 

λεϊμόνι  Π.  9,  3 

λειτovρyίa  π.  5,  14 


9,  6 
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λεπενίώτηί  I.   12,   -i 
AfTre^OO  I.   12,  1 
\ιμ{ρι  I.  3,  5 
λίμε/)ΐ(ά)^ω  I.  6,   8 
'XtoTTi^pta  I.  7,  22 
λοϋλόί  I.  1,  11 
Χουλοΰδί  Π.   11,  6 
XoCpos  I.  10,   i 
\vyapta  II.  25,  5 
λυγνόϊ  π.   19,   1 

^^''"'''Π  π.  16,  4 
λυγωνω  J 

μά  Π.  6,   3 
μά•γ€ία  Π.  36,  60 
/ia7ci'Xoi'  π.  9,  2 
μαζώνω  II.  26,  4 
μαΐστροι  π.  18,   7 
/Λαλί(ον)  Ι.  2,   12 
μα\ώνω  ι.   1,   2 
μάνα,   μανοΰ\α,   I.   2,   1 
μανττίΧί  Ι.    8,   24 
μαξιλάρι  II.   6,  5 
μαρούλί(οΐ')  ιι.  17,  3 
μαστραπά^  ιι.   7,  3 
'μάτια  μου .'  Ι.  8,  28 
'ματώνω  Π.   23,   2 
Μοΰ/«7  θάλασσα  Π.  26,  1 
μαΰροί  Ι.  3,  1;    18;    8,   3 
μΐντάτι  or  μΐντέτί  Ι.   7,    4 
μεντέρι  Π.   5,   8 
3IecroX077t  ΐ•  9,  2 
'μιλάω  π.   1,  6 


μισΐύω  π.  36,  37 
μιτζίθρα  Π.  17,   6 
3Ιοϊρα  π.   17,  1 
μονάχοι  Ι.   9,   16 
μονομΐρ'ώα  L    13,   22 
μοσχοκάρΐ'δα  Ι.  5,  2 
μον^ντε  Ι.   14,  9 
μουλάρι  Ι.   10,  10 
μονρίδα  η.  4,  1 
'Μονσ^λίμηί  Ι.  10,  9 
μοί'ίττάκι  Ι.    2,    12 
μοισχάρι  Π.    32,   6 
μπαϊράκι  Ι.    9,   20 
(μ)7Γάλλα  Ι.    14,  4.5 
μττάρα  II.   31,  11 
μπαρούτι  Ι.    7,   23 
μπαρούτια  Ι.   14,  42 
'μπερδΐύω  ιι.   16,   6 
μττόϊ  Ι.   14,   18 
μπόμπα  Ι.   9,   •5 
μποιημονρτί  Ι.    14,   .5 
μνρί'ζω  Ι.   5,  3 ;    Π.  13,  8 
μυρολοΎΐ  Ι.   3,   6 
Μΐ'σιρι  II.   7,  1 
μωρ€   Ι.   5,  4 

yeourffi/cos  II.   29,   3 
Nepai'Ses  ιι.  38,  Intr. 
νΐράντζι  II.  7,  1 
ν€ραΐ'τ^ομα7οΐ'λάτ77  II.  9,  2 
νερό'  Ι.   7,  4 
νερόβραστοι  π.  4,  12 
ν€ροχύτη$  π.  25,  4 
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w'^oAtat  Π.  36,  38 
νόστιμοί    \ 

νοστιμίζω  >  II.  36,  37 
νοστιμεύΐύ  ) 
vovvbs  π.   21,   1 
ντα-/ιαντίζω  ι.  9,  16 
ρτέβρι  π.  34,   29 
ντΐρβένι  Ι.  6,   3 
ντέρτι  II.  36,  92 
^ντροπιάζομαι  Ι.  2,   14 ;    8,   32 

ξίβ{-γ)αίνω  1.  4,  1 
ξΐθνμα'ινω  Π.  36,  46 

Ι^α  ) 

ξβνιτίία        >  II.   36,   49 
ξΐνιΤ€ύομΛΐ ) 
'ξ^'ρω  Π.  4,  4 
'ξΐφάντω/jia  Π.  3,  3 
'ξβφαντώνω  ι.  14,  3 
'ξεφτέρι  Ι.  7,  33 
'ξημερώνει  Π.   1,    21 
Λ,ηρολείβαδο'  Ι.  4,   9 
ξννερίζομαι  II.   36,   82 

όμνροσθά  Ι.  1,  7 
δΐ'ταϊ  π.   6,  3 
όξω  Π.  26,  9 
ορίζω  π.  19,   6 
ορκίζομαι  Π.  11,  2 
όρμηνεία  Ι.   5,    15 
ορφανοί  II.  36,   50 
όχ  π.  10,  1 
όχεντρα  Ι.  13,   21 


ν  π.  23,  18 
irayovi  II.   36,  3 
vayos  I.  4,   9 
παζαρεύω  Π.  19,   3 
'παίρ{ν)ω  ι.  4,   15 ;    8,  9 
ναλαβόί  Ι.  12,  9 
ΐΓαλ7;05  Ι.  3,  14 
τταλληκάρι  Ι.  2,   15 
χονί  π.  23,  1 
'πόνου  II.   10,  7 
'παντρεύομαι  Π.   21,    2 
ττατταδία  ιι.  •5,   20 
πατταδοτΓοΟλα  II.   18,   2 
'ττάττλωμα  II.   6,  5 
παπούτσι  ιι.  33,   12 
παράπονο'  ιι.   6,  4 
πασουμάκια  Π.   28,  3 
πατερό'  II.  25,  4 
πατέω  ι.  12,  1 
πατηκι  II.   35,  8 
πάτο?  II.  28,  11 
πατρικοδομένα  ι.   1,   15 
πείσμα  η.   36,  48 
πέννα  Π.   34,  3 
περιβόλι  π.   2,  5 
χεριγιάλι  Ι.  3,   14 
περισσότεροι  Ι.   8,   16 
πέτρα  II.   36,  48 
πετροβολέω  ι.  5,  2 
Π^0τ77  π.   29,  1 
'πηγαίνω  Ι.    1,  6 
πιάνω  ι.   12,   10 
πίκρα  Π.   34,   10 
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τηνερόρρίξα  ii.   19,  1 

ΤΓΚακώνω  I.   7,   9 

ν\ένω  π.  18,  2 

■πΧέψω  I.  8,  22 

πν€υματίκ6%  II.  5,   2 

ΊΓοδαρίξω  Π.  29,   15 

ιτόδί  II.  36,  97 

ΤΓοδοφούστανο'  π.  18,  8 

irovTiKOs  II.  36,  29 

πόρτα  II.  35,  8 

ΐΓΟο•ί  Ι.  12,   17 

'τΓοΟ  II.  23,  8 

^πουκάμισο'  τι.   20,  3 

ΤΓοΰθίν ) 

[   ι.  i,  i 
ΊΓουσβ   ) 

■πουλάκι  Ι.  4,  1 

πονρνο    II.  7,  6 

Ίίρίβι  Ι.  4,   13 

πρασινίζω  Ι.  6,  6 

πρασινοκιτρινί'ςω  ιι.  36,  81 

προβάλλω  II.   3,   4 

προικιά  ιι.  21,  4 

προσκυνώ  Ι.   3,  20 

προφθάνω  ιι.  23,  15 

Πρωτάτο'  Ι.  1,  5 

πρωτό-γεροι  Ι.  7,  19 

ρα-γΊ'ςω  ιι.  34,   14 
ράχτ?  I.  3,   4 
ρημάδι  Ι.    14,   10 
ρίχνω  ι.   7,   17 
ροδανία  II.  10,   5 
ροδοπλασμένη  ιι.   1,   1 
Δ. 


Ι.  8,  13 


ρόκα  II.   22,  4 
'Ρούμελη  Ι.  9,  2 
ροΰχα  II.  8,  7 
'ρί^ίΊ  II.  31,  10 

's(a)  πάνω,   's(a)  κάτω  ιι.  35,   9 

σαλαμέτι  ι.   14,   50 

σάλι  II.  4,  6 

V(e)  Ι.  3,   1 

σφντάί  II.  36,  31 

σΑλα 

σβλλώνω Ι 

σερ-γιάνι  Π.  22,  5 

Σέρραι  II.  25,  1 

σηκώνω  Ι.  8,  12 

σημάδι  Ι.   10,   14 

σημαίνω  n.  29,  1 

fftYCfos  II•  31,   2 

(Tt//.a  II.  3,  11 

σιτάρι  II.  31,  7 

σκά^ω  Ι.  3,  19 

σκάλα  Ι.  9,  30 

σκαρμόί  π.  23,  3 

σκιάζομαι  Ι.  6,  7 

σκλάβos  Ι.  5,   11 

σκόρδον  II.  4,  10 

σκοτούρα  π.  16,  3 

σκοτώνω  ι.  7,  9 

σκύλοϊ  Ι.  8,  34 

(σ)/χί7ω  Ι.  4,   6 

σοΰβλα 

σουβλί 

σπανάκι  ιι.  4,  12 

20 
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σπάω  π.  17,   6 
στΓ€τσαρία  ii.  34,  31 
'σηίτι  I.  13,  28 
σττλαγχίΊ'^Όμαι  Π.   23,  20 
Σπορίαί  Ι.  7,   22 
σττρώχνω  π.  24,   8 
στΐρεά  ι.  9,  δ 
στΐρΐύομαι  Π.  34,  12 
στήνω  Ι.  14,  2 
ίττοιχίίο'  π.  27,  3 
στραβώνω  Ι.   7,   10 
στρίβω  or  στρίψω  ι.   7,   11 
στροΪΓ/-/α  Π.  27,  10 
ί7ΐ'μ,3ούλιο'  Π.  34,  27 
συμ.ττέ'θεροί  ι.  13,  8 
σΐ'/)ω  Ι.  8,  15 
σνχνοκουνώ  ιι.   10,  3 
σφαχτάρι  ι.    10,   13 
σώνω  Ι.  8,  11 

ταβλάί  Ι.  8,  3 
'ταιρι{ά)^ω  π.  3,  15 
τάσί  Ι.  12,   21 
τάσσω  ι.  9,  11;    π.  15,   1 
ταχύ  π.    1,   16 
τξΊομττάνοί  II.  30,  1 
τζιράκι  Ι.  9,  24 
τζοχανταραΐοί  ι.  9,  23 
TT)favi  π.  36,  29 
τηροΜ  Ι.  11,   4 
τί  Ι.  6,  3;   π.  4,  9 
rbv  π.  6,  7 
TOTTt  Ι.  2,  10 


οΐ'δώ  Ι 


13,  7 


τουρκεύω  Ι.  6,  3 
ToCros  η.  36,  54 
τουφέκι  Ι.   2,  17 
τραβάω  ι.  7,  1 
τράγο  Οδί 
τράγοι 
τραμουντάνα  π.  18,   7 
τραντάζω  II.   34,    13 
TpeWoi  Π.   16,   •5 
τριαί'τάψΐ'λλοί'  Π.  12,  9 
Ίρι^ητή$  Ι.  7,  22 
τρυφεροί  Π.  36,  69 
τσακίζω  Π.  7,   3 
τσαπελα  π.  17,  4 
τσάτΓίσμα  Π.    19,    5 
τσαιτραζια  ι.   1,   10 
τσελίκί  Ι.  4,  11 
τσιμπημένη  Π.   20,   4 
τσουμποΰσι  Ι.  8,   23 
Τι^χτ?  Π.  34,  23 

φαίνομαι  II.   18,   9 
φαμηλία  Π.   31,  18 
φαρμακώνω  Ι.  3,  17 
φεγγάρι  Π.  35,  21 
φέρ(ν)ω  Ι.  9,  20 
0^0-t  Ι.  12,    16 
φκιάνω  π.  27,   10 
φλάμπουρο'  Ι.   10,   δ 
<^λωρί  Ι.    12,   3 
φουντωτό!  Ι.  3,  11 
φουσκώνω  Π.  24,    3 
φουστάνι  Π.  17,   1 
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φοΰχτα  I.  13,  23 

φωΧΐύω  or  φωλιάζω  I.   3,   16 

0iDs  μου!   π.    1,  5 

χαξβαΧώνομαι  π.   35,   26 
χαΚΐύω  Ι.   5,   10 
χαλκοττράσινοί  Π.  36,    97 
χaμέvos  Ι.  7,  12 
χαμηλώνω  Ι.   7,    1 
χαμο-γελάω  ι.  7,   10 
χάμου  ι.  14,   46 
χαμπάρι  ϊ.   14,   11 
χανοΰμισσα  ι.  2,   20 
χαντξ'άρι  II.  36,   72 
χάίΊ^  Ι.   1,   14 
χαρά-γματα  Ι.   3,   3 
χαράζει  Π.   10,   6 
χαρακοπω  ι.  8,   6 
Xapos  II.  36,   18 
χαρτί  π.   35,  27 
χάφτω  π.   26,   8 


χαι/ζία  ι.  13,   31 
χλΐμΐτρίζω  II.  29,   15 
^οτσαμπασΊνα  Ι.  12,  6 
χρ6νι[α)σμα  ιι.   3,   7 
χρυσά  π.  1,  10 
χτίζω  II.  33,  4 
χώρα  Ι.  6,  9 
χωράφι  II.  31,  3 

Υάρί  π,  36,  99 
ν^νω  Ι.  11,  9 
ψιλ6ί  II.  19,   1 
ψνχ-η  μου!   π.  16,   7 
φυχονι03  Ι.  12,  18 
ι/Ό^^ί  Ι.  7,  4 
ψωμίζω  II.  31,  5 

ώμορφοζ  II.  10,  5 
cipat  II.  δ,  17 
wpaios  II.  3,   6 
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